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Thanksgivin 
2001 _ 


Next week American 
families will set their 
tables, count their 
blessings and discover 





how their lives have 
changed—and 

how they haven't. 
Pull up achair... 
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Spine-tingling. Breath-taking. Hair-raising. Just a few of the words that aptly 
describe the thrill of driving the all-new, bigger, more powerful CR-V. With the 
beast-like strength of its 2.4-liter, 160-hp i-V’'TEC™ engine and the relentless 

mobility of Real ‘Time’ 4WD; it seems as if nothing can hold back the all-new, 


completely redesigned CR-V. A thrilling test-drive awaits you—if you dare. 





It’s like a monster in a horror movie. 





It keeps coming back 





meaner and stronger. 








The all-new CR-V 
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1,000 songs in your Mac. 


Apple's award-winning iTunes” software makes it easy to put your entire music collection right on your Mac: You can rip MP3s, 
create playlists and burn custom CDs* all from one refreshingly simple interface. And now iTunes 2 offers even more features — 
like MP3 CD burning, crossfading and an equalizer. ‘Tunes makes it simple and fun to build your very own digital music library 
on your Mac. Now, imagine having all of that incredible music with you wherever you go—even when youre away from your Mac. 
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veld super-fast FireWire auto-updating id 
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When you first plug iPod into 
your Mac, all of your iTunes 
songs and playlists are 
automatically downloaded into 
iPod at blazing FireWire speed. 
Then, when you add new 
music or rearrange playlists in 
iTunes, simply plug iPod back 
in and it’s automatically updated 
in seconds. It simply doesn't 

get any easier or faster than this. 













Access to 1,000 songs is 
under your thumb. Find 
your music by playlist, 

artist or song in seconds with 
iPod's unique and incredibly 


easy-to-use scroll wheel. 


1,000 songs in your pocket. 


Presenting iPod. The first MP3 player to pack a mind-blowing 1,000 songs’ and a 10-hour battery’ into a stunning 65-ounce 
package you can literally take everywhere. But iPod’ isn’t just a revolution in portability, it’s also a revolution in simplicity. Just 

plug it into your Mac and all of your iTunes songs and playlists are automatically downloaded into iPod at blazing FireWire’ speed. 
With iPod, it’ that easy to take your entire music collection with you wherever you go, in the pocket of your choice. For just $399. 
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STEVE Liss FOR TIME 


TIME.COM 
NOTEBOOK 
MILESTONES 


\ AFGHANISTAN: The Way 
of the Warriors 


Mazar-i-Sharif has fallen, 


test the rebel will against 

@ the hardened forces of 
Mullah Mohammed Omar 
The Siege: How the 
strategic city fell 

The Pashtuns: Why are they more equal than others? 

On the Front: Calling in the bombs with the Alliance 


SAUDI ARABIA: Encounters with Osama 

A former intelligence chief discusses missed opportunities 
Global Agenda: Michael Elliott on the funny thing about oil 
ANTHRAX: Profile of a Killer 
The Fst has a description, part 
fact, part hope, part fiction 
Decontamination: How to make 
things safe again 

Justice: Ashcroft on the march 
NEW YORK: It’s Bloom-Burg! 
A billionaire neophyte is elected 
to replace Rudy Giuliani 
Elsewhere: G.0.P. forebodings 








subscription inquiries, call Customer Service at 1-800-843-TIME between 7 a.m. and midnight E.T., Monday through Friday; 8:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. E.T., Saturday. For expedited servic 


and 6:30 p.m., Tuesday through Thursday. Mailing List: W 





but coming land battles will 





The unbidden guests of 
Thanksgiving will be the 
ghosts of Sept. 1l—lost loved 
ones for many, the lost sense 
of security for most others. A 
holiday that celebrated 
American good fortune must 
now reflect on what has 
been taken away—and what 
can be salvaged 


AIRLINES: Flying Low 
Business is bad and passengers 
are anxious. What can be done 
to make things better for 
everyone? 

Microsoft: A new deal 


BEST IN SHOW: Don’t Wear It on Your Sleeve 
The Invention of 2001 goes thump in the night (and day) 
Gadzook Gizmos: The rest of the best of the year 


SHOPPING: Buy It Online 

A directory of sites for fun 
gifts. Go ahead, make my 
economy 

Consumer's Guide: The best of 
tech to fit your budget 


CULTURE: Keeping Up with the Rest of America 

How television and the movies are staying in touch with the 
post-9/11 Zeitgeist 

SHOW BUSINESS: The persistence of Robert Redford 
CINEMA: Richard Corliss takes on Harry Potter 

SHORT TAKES 


PERSONAL TIME: Your technology and money 
SPORT: The case of the vanishing baseball teams 
PEOPLE: Feuding over fat, actors and Prince Charles 
ESSAY: Lance Morrow on paradigms old and new 


TIME magazine ates. Subscribers: |! the Post V 
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ose eee eeneee + Morgan Stanley Choice.” 


The commission-free way to invest with Morgan Stanley 


Now you can invest with your Morgan Stanley Financial Advisor, 
plus be able to trade online and have personal access to the 
world's #1 research: All without ever paying a single commission— 
just a fee based on the assets in your account. The Morgan 
Stanley Choice program. One more way you're well connected. 


Well connected 


MorganStanley 


Want to stop paying commissions? 
Move your money. Visit morganstanley.com/choice or call 1-SMORGAN-NOW. 
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E COM 


Each week TIME writers and editors chat 
about the news and answer your 
questions on AOL. This week talk about 
the spirit of the country, the Middle East, 
and what happened tothe Yankees.Goto | PHOTO ESSAY 
AOL, Keyword: Live. Canoht Rehy 
NANCY GIBBS, Stand VVESt 
the author of more than 
100 cover stories, 
including this week’s, says 
she tried to imagine what 
the conversations would 


John Stanmeyer is a recovering fashion 
photographer whoa decade ago turned his 
lens to documenting the world’s ills. His 
multimedia photo essay on Pakistan, “A 

| Country Divided,” which ison our TIME 





belikearoundAmerican | Asiasiteat reveals a 
Thanksgiving tables this year and how nation nervously poised between Islam and 
people say the world has changed. Chat | the Westand reeling from the overflow of 


with her on Monday at 8 p.m. E.T. the war in neighboring Afghanistan. 

TONY KARON is 
asenior editor and 
columnist here at 
TIME.com and supervises 
all our online international 
coverage. He’s been 
churning out insightful 
stories since 9/11, but he was already 
writing extensively about Osama bin 
Laden long before that. Chat with him on 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. E.T. 


DOWN AND OUT 
AT THE FRONT 


“This is the sort of place where epidemics 
are hatched,” writes Moscow bureau chief 
Paul Quinn-Judge in his diary of the past six 
weeks in Northern Alliance-held 
Afghanistan, and he’s not kidding. The style 
is Hunter Thompson-with-dysentery as 
Quinn-Judge comments on the poor 
sanitation, the bribe-hungry border guards 
and the recalcitrant military commanders. 
Quinn-Judge kept a daily dairy of his 
experiences reporting from the &é 
front lines of the war, a ( 
place where 





ANITA HAMILTON 
usually writes about the 
latest websites and tech 
gadgets, but for the past 
few months she’s been 


K De nig 8 patience was of 
looking into the year’s best 





the essence 
because waiting is 
the main job of war 
correspondents in 
Afghanistan. Read 
excerpts of his diary at 


\ inventions, from state-of- 


the-art artificial hearts to a potato- 
mashing machine. See the results of her 
research in this week’s magazine and chat 





with her on Wednesday at 8 pm. E.1 


or 
=| download the complete 
3 diary asa ppF file. 


BILL SAPORITO 
isa TIME editor at large, 
which means that he has 
multifarious areas of 
expertise, including 
business, sports (he’s been 
writing about the Yankees) 
and, more recently, nuclear terrorism. 
Talk to Bill about baseball’s problems or 
other sports on Thursday at 8 p.m. E.T. 


POSTCARD 


Azadeh Moaveni is TIME’s 
indefatigable Tehran 
correspondent, covering a society in 
the throes of profound and painful 





changes. As a young American-educated 
Iranian, she has a unique perspective 

on the efforts of Iran’s restless youth to 
cast off the shackles of conservative 
authority. Read her lively account of 

the quest for fun in Tehran at 


PATRIOT GAMES 


Would you trade a Colin Powell for a 
Donald Rumsfeld, or a Dick Cheney for 
cia director George Tenet? We're not 
talking about a Cabinet reshuffle here, 
but Topps’ new 90-card Enduring 
Freedom set. The company describes 
the cards asa kid-friendly guide to the 
9/11 attacks and the new war on 
terrorism. There are also plenty of cards 
showing F-16s, aircraft carriers and 
paratroopers. To get a card checklist and 
read about Topps’ involovement in 
previous conflicts, go to 
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SPECIAL OFFER- OCTOBER 15 THROUGH DECEMBER 15 


There's Never Been a Better 


Time to Get Comfortable- 
and Cut Energy Costs, Too. 


Get Up to 300 Cash Back from York: 


Get Comfortable with a Name You Can Trust. 


Winter is just around the corner, and energy costs are a bigger 
concern than ever. Which means that now might just be the 
perfect time to replace your home's heating and cooling system 
with a reliable, energy-efficient system from York: 

And, if saving on energy costs for years to come isn't 
enough of an incentive, we also have a deal that's 
going to put some cash in your pocket—right now! " 


Cae tt 
The York® “Cash Back Now, Save 
for Years to Come” Rebate Offer. 
Between October 15 and December 15, 2001, 
installations of qualifying York Home Comfort 
Systems by your participating York Dealer can earn 
you up to $300 cash back. — This York’ offer is good on selected York 


Or, finance your purchase: ome Comfort Systems, consisting of tof 
quality York heating and air conditioning 

make no payments and pay products appropriate to your home and 

no interest for six months* mate. Talk to your York Dealer for details 


Choose the incentive that makes the most sense for 
your family. Either way, the York “Cash Back Now, Save 
for Years to Come” promotion guarantees that now's 
the right time to get comfortable with York 







Choose York, and you're choosing more than a great deal. 


We've pioneered some of the most innovative technology in 
the industry. Technology that makes our products among the 
most efficient available, to help you save on energy costs, 
day-after-day, year-after-year. 
And, because we know that 
there may be no decision more 
important to you as a homeowner, 
we're particularly proud that our products have 
earned the Good Housekeeping Seal. It's one 
more assurance that when you choose York, 
you're choosing quality and dependability! 


The Time to Call is Now! 


Keep things comfortable all year long, and get comfortable with 

the extra savings you'll enjoy by acting before December 15th 
Call us today at 1-800-910-YORK or visit us on the Web at 

www.yorkupg.com to learn more and to find the participating 


York Dealer near you 
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It's Time to Get Comfortable" 
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: EAT AND RUN. 
REPEAT AS NECESSARY. © 














SELECT DIRECTORY 


Visit the websites or call the 
toll-free numbers listed below to 
get information from 
these advertisers. 


Buick Rendezvous 

For more information, call 
1-800-4A-BUICK or visit 
www. buickrendezvous.com 


Conseco 

Conseco’s wide range of financial 
solutions can help you move 
onward and upward through 
life’s uncertainties. Call 
1-877-CONSECO or visit 
www.conseco.com 


Homewood Suites 

At Homewood Suites by Hilton, 
you'll find a lot of things to help 
you feel at home including spacious 
suites and daily complimentary 
breakfast. For reservations, call 
1-800-CALL-HOME or visit 
www.homewood-suites.com 


MasterCard 

Register today for MasterCard 
Exclusives Online™ at 
www.mastercard.com 


Microsoft Encarta 

Encarta is the ultimate reference 
resource and engages learners 
with more up-to-date information 
and multimedia than ever before. 
www.encarta.com 


Russell Athletic 

Vote on new styles from Russell 
Athletic for men and women 
and get a chance to win free 
activewear! Check out the 
“Sneak Peek” section at 
www.russellathletic.com 


FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 
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On the pages after the Arts section, 
TIME reports on issues affecting 
American parents and their children 





Sarah Weiss lives with her dad Gary 


@ Dads Do Domesticity 
More kids are coming home to a 
single father these days 











@ Yeah, but Is He Cute? 


When it comes to dating, a person’s 
race is becoming (almost) a non-issue 


@ If One Isn't Enough 


Coping with the emotional fallout of 
secondary infertility 


Parents of two, where it all began 


8 Calling Mr. Genetic Right 


Sperm banks are offering surprising 
information about donors 


@ Cheeky Cheerleading 


Schools are clamping down on the 
bold moves of the rah-rah squads 
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THEY'LL LISTEN 


m g Prevent 
SURGEON GENERALS WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer,Heart Disease, And Emphysema 














Alternate Selection of Book-of-the-Month Club 


} Visit our Web site at www.twbookmark.com 
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One of the things we’re fighting for is 


the right to protest that we're fighting. 


Freedom of speech is a fundamental part of American society And TIME is there to help us understand every word 
TO ORDER, CALL TOLL-FREE 


1-800-442-6566 


OR TIME.COM 


AOL, Keyword: TIME 














LETTERS 


HOME FRONT: THE ANTHRAX WAR 





Your cover picture of the young 
commando made me, a World War Il 
veteran, feel very old but very 
proud and very safe. 


JOHN H. GARNER 
Anthony, Fla. 





THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SOLDIER HOLD- 
ing a gun was an example ofa true Amer- 
ican hero [THE War, Oct. 29]. The com- 
mitment and courage of the men and 
women who risk their lives to defend the 
U.S. in combat are a guarantee that our 
country will remain strong and free. 
JEANNE JONES JINDRA 
Gallipolis, Ohio 


THE LEADERS OF AFGHANISTAN AND PAKI- 
stan and religious fanatics throughout the 
world need to understand one thing: this 
war is not the same as Vietnam. Ameri- 
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cans’ compassion exists side by side with 
our determination to see this war through 
to the only possible conclusion: the total 
defeat of those who seek our destruction. 
We will not give up, we will not retreat, 
and we will not be destroyed. 
ROSALIE CANNONE MCGILL 
Florham Park, N_]. 


I FIND IT DIFFICULT TO ACCEPT THE DE- 
nunciations of the U.S. military action in 
Afghanistan. It is very easy to condemn 
the U.S. for killing and maiming civilians 
during the bombing, but what about the 








5,000 who were killed on Sept. 11? Sure- 

ly the Muslim world realizes that the U.S. 
will not take the attacks lying down. 

CHRIS COWLING 

Humansdorp, South Africa 


I WAS INTERESTED IN YOUR IN-DEPTH 
coverage of the war. However, | thought 
it was irresponsible and insensitive of 
you to portray our troops as “jittery” 
when they returned to Pakistan after a 
military mission. Of course they are jit- 
tery and scared; I think the American 
public is well aware of the human re- 
sponse to crisis. But these troops are 
American heroes. In the future, please 
just stick to the facts of what our troops 
are doing. 
KELLYANNE LITTON 
Bend, Ore. 


Nothing in Moderation 


FORGET ABOUT INCLUDING “MODERATE” 
Taliban members in a new government 
in Afghanistan [THE WAR, Oct. 29]. As 
you noted, to many of us the phrase mod- 
erate Taliban is oxymoronic. Why put the 
fox in the hen house? 
MAGGIE MCHUGH 
Alexandria, Va. 
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A Tide of Anxiety 


IN HER ARTICLE “HOMELAND INSECURI- 
ty” Nancy Gibbs implied that the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
may have evacuated in too much haste 
after anthrax was found in the mail area 
of the House side of the Capitol [TER- 
RORISM, Oct. 29]. My fiancé writes letters 
for a Congressman. The evacuation of 
the House side was an issue not of the 
bravery of members of Congress but of 
the safety of everyone. If the occupants of 
the World Trade Center had been 
warned of the attacks, would we have 
blamed them for evacuating the building 
beforehand? There is reason to believe 
that the letter sent to Senator Tom 
Daschle was a warning and an excellent 
reason to search the entire Capitol com- 
pound. The people who work there serve 
Senators and Representatives. They are 
not there to give their lives. 

KATHRYN HENNINGFELD 


Arlington, Va. 


IT WAS A SAD SPECTACLE TO SEE MEMBERS 
of the House of Representatives running 
for cover at the first hint of a problem in 
their own backyard. Their actions were 
deplorable, and they not only let down 





those who look to them for leadership; 

they also gave a victory to our enemies. 
Shame on them all. 

BONNIE SCHWEID 

Omaha, Neb. 


The Economic Weapon 
MANY OF THE AL-QAEDA TERRORISTS 
come from countries that get billions in 
Western aid money and _ whose 
economies are sustained by Western de- 
pendence on oil and gas [TERRORISM, 
Oct. 29]. Still the terrorists blame Amer- 
icans because we are prosperous while 
they are not. They take no responsibility 
for building their own successful soci- 
eties; they just want to destroy ours. Fun- 
damentalist societies breed fanatics be- 
cause we give them the means. It is time 
for the West to develop viable, sustain- 
able alternatives to oil and gas. 

HELEN STUTCHBURY 


San Diego 


AMERICANS ARE BEING ASKED TO ANTE UP 
and contribute to victim-relief funds and 
to go shopping as part of our patriotic 
duty to keep the economy moving. Yet 
corporate America is laying off workers 
by the thousands, and companies are 





falling all over one another asking that 
taxpayers bail them out. But corpora- 
tions aren't offering to donate anthrax 
medicine to the American people or to 
keep their workers employed as part of 
their patriotic duty. We Americans are 
the dumbest people in the world if we 
don’t demand some solidarity and con- 
tribution from the business community 
in this time of national crisis. 
MEG CoRWIN 
Timnath, Colo. 


First in Line 
RE “SMALLPOX VACCINES FOR EVERYONE” 
(TERRORISM, Oct. 29], I have a thought (a 
selfish one, since I am a nurse): perhaps 
we should inoculate the health-care 
workers first, since we will be treating 
critically ill patients, should the unthink- 
able occur. And we know it can. 
ANNA GOYETTE 
New York City 


Promoting Peace 

THERE IS A KIND OF SHALLOW PATRIOTISM 
going around, beating the drums of war 
and attacking all those who dare ques- 
tion U.S. military operations [THE War, 








Listen to News & Events 
as they unfold ... 


World news is too important to 
ignore — and too important to wait 
for. Get immediate world news, 
straight from the source. No need 
to wait for updated internet reports 
and news at the hour when there 
are hundreds of correspondents 
reporting directly to you, live from 
around the globe. That's the power 
of Shortwave Radio 


Packed with features, hear news 
in English anywhere in the world 
The Grundig YB 400PE has power 
to scan and lock on to even the 
weakest shortwave signals with 
rock-solid digital precision. Listen 


to broadcasts out of Europe, Africa, 


and the Middle East, as well 

as local AM and FM, SSB 
communications and broadcasts 
or even ham radio. Features 
include dual digital clocks, direct 
frequency entry, 40 station memory 
presets, stereo earphones, 
included AC adapter and deluxe 
travel pouch. Whether you're an 
experienced shortwave listener 

or a newcomer to the world of 
international broadcasts, this is the 


radio for you. For more information, 


visit www.grundigradio.com 


GRUNDIG 


TO ORDER, CALL US TOLL-FREE: 1-800-793-6542 Ext. TIME12 


24 lay, 7 day 
The Grundig YB 400PE 
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Oct. 29]. But there is a deeper kind of pa- 
triotism. Perhaps compassion and hu- 
manitarian aid are the most effective 
tools we have in combatting terrorism. If 
retaliation and violence were truly effec- 
tive tools, Israelis would be the most se- 
cure people in the world. What are we 
doing to promote peace and understand- 
ing with the Muslim world? What are we 
doing to reduce the hatred directed at us 
by all those nonterrorist Muslims who 
admire Osama bin Laden? 
JIM ANDERSON 
Snohomish, Wash 


THE U.S. LOST ITS MORAL HIGH GROUND 
the moment we started terrorizing and 
killing innocent civilians in our bombing 
raids. Let’s honor the victims of this war 
by returning to peace and not following 
the terrorists’ path of more senseless 
death and destruction. 
JAMILA LARSON 
Washington 


P SM AND CIPRO 


When anthrax 
surfaced as a 
threat, 
pharmacies 
reported a run on 
Cipro, an 
antibiotic 
treatment for the 
disease. Essayist 
Michael Kinsley 
deplored the 
selfishness of stockpiling Cipro and 
argued that “good” Americans should 
refrain from doing so because it is 
unpatriotic [VIEWPOINT, Oct. 29]. Many 
of you agreed, though some readers 
Still saw the need for a private Cipro 
stash. “It's ridiculous to read of people 
stocking up on Cipro,” wrote Jill 
Radowicz of West Allis, Wis. “It reminds 
me of little kids hoarding candy. | trust 
that if | need Cipro, it will be available.” 
Donna Gibson of Atascadero, Calif., 
was surprised that even getting a 
supply was possible. “In the past 20 
years, | haven't been able to cajole a 
physician into prescribing an antibiotic 
in case my head cold became a sinus 
infection. Are doctors now writing 
prescriptions for Cipro willy-nilly? 


BETH KEISER—AP 





, who 
are more likely to listen to reason?” 
Casting a colder eye on the situation 
was Maggie Fulmer of Los Gatos, Calif.: 
“The odds of anthrax exposure are 
remote, but since the government 
hasn't handled things very well so far, 
I'll take steps to protect my family and 
friends. It might not be patriotic, but it 
would be idiotic to do otherwise.” 











Sabin’s Blessing 


READING ABOUT THE THREAT OF SMALL- 
pox [TERRORISM, Oct. 29], I was remind- 
ed of the risk of polio in the 1950s and 
60s. Surely one of the greatest humani- 
tarian efforts of the U.S. government was 
providing, free of charge, the little sugar 
cube that contained the Sabin oral im- 
munization for polio. I remember going 
with my family to the local school audi- 
torium and waiting our turn. My daugh- 
ter was not even a toddler then, but old 
enough to enjoy that lump of sugar. What 
a blessing it was! Now we are confronted 
with a danger greater than polio, fright- 
ening because we don’t even know what 
form it may come in. The government 
should launch an all-out campaign to de- 
velop vaccines for the diseases terrorists 
might inflict on us and give everyone a 
chance to receive the vaccine. The cost 
would be minuscule compared with the 
misery and money involved in treating 
and containing the diseases if they strike. 
So far, most of us have been lucky, but 
how long will our luck hold? 
Betty E. WHITEHEAD 
Melbourne, Fla. 


Giving Up Some Freedoms 


AS I READ THE RESPONSES FROM YOUR 
readers [LETTERS, Oct. 29] and saw peo- 
ple complaining about losing their civil 
liberties and freedom, I wondered when 
freedom became more important than 





See time.com for 
continuing coverage of 
4 the threat of bioterrorism 
uo in America, the latest 
news on the conflict in Afghanistan 
and developments in the hunt for the 
Sept. 11 terrorists and their network. 


—- Daily reviews of the 


| latest electronic 
&) gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at onmagazine.com 


Get TIME magazine 

in your high school or 

college classroom at 

a greatly reduced price 
through the TIME Classroom program. 
TIME Classroom offers a free weekly 
teacher's guide that correlates TIME 
stories with national curriculum 
standards. The guide also includes the 
famous TIME weekly news quiz. To order, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 





when you wanted to change the world? 
x 


~.,You still can! 


Wag 


Serve as a short-term volunteer in one 
of 18 countries. Teach conversational 
English, replant the rain forest, nurture 
at-risk kids, build houses, paint class- 
rooms, share your knowledge of 
business practices, offer hope, love and 
more. No prior experience necessary. 
Tax deductible service program fees. 


In S- 


SUltative status with the United patio™ 


800-487-1074 
www.globalvolunteers.org 
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New Feature-Length Commentary 
by OMAR SHARIF, ROD STEIGER 
and the Director's Wife 
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saving lives. I would gladly have given up 
some of my precious freedom if it could 
have saved the lives of those thousands 
of people murdered on Sept. 11. If our 
thoughts are concentrated on what free- 
doms we might have to give up to stop ter- 
rorism, then I think we have truly lost 
sight of the most valuable thing: life itself. 
MONICA GRAYBILL 

Port Royal, Pa. 


Keeping Out the Bad Guys 


YOUR REPORT ON THE U.S. IMMIGRATION 
and Naturalization Service was a good 
outline of the state of affairs there [FEp- 
ERAL AGENCIES, Oct. 29]. But when it 
comes to scrutinizing foreigners, the Is- 


raelis have it right. To get on an El Al | 


plane, you are questioned in depth about 
where you have been in Israel, and they 
require names, addresses and dates— 
and that’s to get out! Getting in is even 
tougher. Despite the high degree of se- 
curity, Israel is still subject to terrorism. 
The Sept. 11 terrorists accurately diag- 
nosed the U.S.’s weaknesses in both air- 
port security and immigration laws. 
They found the loopholes, which we 
must now work to close. Above all, we 
need an ID card that is backed by a se- 
cure database that will protect every- 
one’s identity and trip up the evildoers in 
our country. 
BYRON SLATER 
San Diego 


To Heal the Wounds 


RE YOUR ARTICLE ON THE LESSONS TO BE 


learned from the Oklahoma City bomb- | 


ing [LETTER FROM OKLAHOMA CIry, Oct. 
29]: the experience of losing a loved one 
unexpectedly and coping with the per- 
manency of that loss is almost more than 
a person can bear. I became a widow last 
December when my husband commit- 
ted suicide, and it is heartbreaking, but I 
know what the coming months hold for 
the survivors and grieving family mem- 
bers after the Sept. 11 tragedies. Still, it is 
important for them to know that al- 
though it does not seem likely now, time 
really does heal the wounds. Saying it 


will get better sounds trite. But your | 


painful loss will become more bearable, 
and the pain will slowly be replaced with 
the fond memories you have of the loved 
one who has died. Take one day at a time. 
Please seek help if you need it. With the 
love and support of family and friends, 
you can get through this. 
SUSAN A. HIEF 
Philomath, Ore. 


| Sisters Are Soldiers Too 


IN YOUR STORY ABOUT HALLOWEEN COS- 
tumes with patriotic themes [THE HOME 
FRONT, Oct. 29], you referred to a 
company that was making “fire-fighter 
and soldier costumes for boys and USA 
Teen Cheerleader outfits for their sis- 
ters.” Admittedly, women represent a 
| smaller percentage than men of U.S. fire 
fighters and military personnel, but 
there are women in both professions, 
and they are much better role models for 
young girls than USA Teen Cheerleaders. 
And there are patriotic roles available for 
girls: Lady Liberty, Betsy Ross or emer- 
gency medical technicians. 
Jessica M, MOORE 
Kingston Springs, Tenn. 


Affirmation of Life 


YOUR STORY “THE FEEL-GOOD REMEDY” 
about how Broadway shows have 
bounced back since Sept. 11 noted that 
“even such gloomy dramas” as August 
Strindberg’s Dance of Death are doing 
strong business [THEATER, Oct. 29]. To 
judge from the laughter and applause 
filling the Broadhurst Theater the other 
night when I was there, Ian McKellen 
and Helen Mirren have transformed the 
play into a dance of life. No wonder it’s 
resonating with audiences just now. 
ALEXIS XENAKIS 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 
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Novartis and Clay drove 


his into remission 
in 60 days. 


In March 2000 Clay Coker dragged himself into his local ER. He 
had already suffered through months of fever, chills and extreme 
fatigue, but what he discovered made him feel even worse. He was 
diagnosed with cancer. It had made him so weak that climbing a 
flight of stairs became impossible. But those dark days are over. 
Today, Clay’s feeling great and climbing mountains to prove it. 
Novartis is proud to be the innovative force that’s bringing new 
optimism and hope to patients and their families. No one can 
promise what the future holds for cancer patients, but today Clay 
is winning the fight against his particular form of cancer, enjoying 


a good quality of life and realizing his dreams. 


Think what’s possible. 





“Last year, cancer made me too weak to 


climb a flight of stairs. 


— Clay Coker 


NOVARTIS 


WWww.novarls.Corr 
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RUN YOUR OWN MOVIE STUDIO. 
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Turn home videos into digital movie FADE 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO AMERICAN SMOKERS: 


OMNI. THE First REDUCED 
CARCINOGEN CIGARETTE. 


I am writing to tell you about a new development in cigarettes that we believe is important 
news for you—and destined to change the future of cigarettes. 


This month, we are introducing a new brand of cigarettes called OMNI. 

OMNI is important because it is the first reduced carcinogen cigarette that tastes, smokes, 
and burns just like any other premium cigarette. 

As we all know, smoking is addictive and hazardous to your health. However, the 


medical community has identified specific carcinogens that are a major cause of lung 
cancer in smokers. In a groundbreaking move, we have greatly reduced many of these. 


Let me be perfectly clear— there is no such thing as a safe cigarette, and we do not 
encourage anyone to smoke. But, we strongly believe that if you do smoke, OMNI is 
the best alternative. 


While OMNI has not yet been proven to reduce health risks, the significant 
reduction of carcinogen levels is, in our opinion, a major step in the right direction. 
Sincerely, 
a 
www.omnicigs.com 


“Boose S. LeBow 
CEO, Vector Tobacco 








OMNI Kings and 100s: 15 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. 
SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette nicotine; Light Kings: 12 mg. “tar,” 0.8 mg. 
nicotine; Ultra Light 100s: 6 mg. “tar,” 

0.5 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette 

by FTC Method. 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 








Reductions in carcinogens are in comparison to 
similar competitive brand styles. WARNING: Smoking is addictive and dangerous to your health. 
Reductions in carcinogens (PAHs, nitrosamines, and catechols) 


have NOT been proven to result in a safer cigarette. This product 
produces tar, carbon monoxide, and other harmful by-products. 
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We started out to make a néw cigarette and ended up creating history. 
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Introducing'the first premium cigarette created to significantly Hoe ltecterielsteuaslte 
PAHs, nitrosamines, and catechols, which are the major causes of lung cancer in smokers. 
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BEFORE TOPPIK 





ADVERTISEMENT 





30 SECONDS LATER 


THE 30 SECOND HAIR T RANSPLANT! 


Toppik Hair Building Fibers Create a Thicker, Fuller Head of Hair! 
FREE TRIAL with no risk or FREE TRIAL with no risk or obligation. 


ow there's a safe, natural way 
to eliminate the appearance of 
baldness and thinning hair. It's 


not a spray, cream, or cover-up. In fact, 
it's so advanced that it is unlike any- 
thing you've ever seen before. 


Add "Hair" to Your Hair 

TOPPIK is an amazing complex of 
organic microfiber hairs molecularly 
structured to look and feel exactly like 
your own hair. Toppik fibers are made 
of organic Keratin — 
the exact same protein 
your hair is made 
from. 

You simply shake 
Toppik gently over 
your thinning areas. 
In seconds, thou- 
sands of tiny color 
matched hair fibers 


Normal thin hair 


Toppik fibers 

blend with your own __ bind securely 
: eat to your thin 
hair. Magnetized hair for a full, 
with static electricity, natural look. 


they bond so securely 

that they will stay in place all day and 
night, even in wind, rain or sweat. 
You'll see a full head of hair in just 30 
seconds the very first time you try 
Toppik — Guaranteed — Or you won't 
Pay one cent. 


Totally Natural 

From your first application, nobody 
will even suspect that your hair is 
thinning or balding. Toppik can’t 
possibly run, smear or stain. You will 
look up to 10 years younger. And you 
can even wear your hair in younger 
styles than you thought possible. 
Toppik fibers stays securely in place, 


© 2001, Spencer Forrest, Inc 





Great for women too! 


but you can remove them easily with 
any shampoo. 


100% Safe - Improves the 
Effect of Minoxidil and 
Propecia® 

Toppik is proven totally safe by hair 
transplant doctors, who find that it 
makes transplanted hair grafts look 
much thicker. 

No matter what your condition, if 
you are concerned about visible hair 
loss, Toppik will change the way you 
feel about yourself every time you look 
in the mirror. 


“You can look years younger in less 
than a minute. It really seemed like 
more hair was being created as the 
bald spots just disappeared. Toppik 
really does live up to its ads.” 
—KYW-3 Eyewitness News, 
Philadelphia 


“We put it to the test. You can have 

a full look on top ... Say goodbye 

forever to bad hair days ... It’s One 

of Hollywood's Best Kept Secrets.” 
—Fox-TV News 


“That's honest-to-goodness hair. 
I’ve got to admit it ... it does look 
like the real thing. It doesn’t come 


” 


 —KFMB-TV News, Seattle 





“I was amazed how Toppik filled out 
my hair, It was as if I'd had 1,000 hair 
transplants in less than a minute. I 
strongly recommend it for any man or 
woman with thinning hair.” 
—Dr. Leonard Moore, 
Denver, CO 


“Toppik is the safest, most natural 
product I’ve ever seen to make hair 
look thicker and fuller. A brilliant 
product!” 
—Dr. Barry J. B.White 
Hair Transplant Surgeon 


Free 30-Day Trial 


Toppik cost just $19.95 plus $4.95 for ship- 
ping. Order now and use it for 30 days 
absolutely free of cost or obligation. If you 
are not 100% thrilled, just call us at any time 
within 30 days and we won't ever charge 
your credit card or cash your check. 

Choose Hair Color 

Black, O Dark Brown, 

O Medium Brown, 

Gj Light Brown, 3 Auburn, 
J Biond, O Gray, 3 White 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
For Fastest Service, 
Call TOLL-FREE 

24 hours a day. 


1-800-416-1491 
Ext. 682 

To order by mail, send check or money order 
for the total amount ($24.90 includes S&H). 
Your check will not be cashed for 30 days. 

To charge it to your credit card, enclose your 
account number and expiration date. 

No COD’s, U.S. funds only. 

Be sure to include your color choice. 
SPENCER FORREST, INC. 
DEPT. 682 
64 POST RD. WEST, WESTPORT, CT 06880 


Order online: www.regrow.com/free 


Shipped in a plain unmarked VALUE CODE 
682 
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Ashcroft vs. Doctgrs .. 








Awoman found an 
envelope ...ithad 
powder on it. They 
never let us know 
whether the thing had 
anthrax or not. 


THOMAS MORRIS JR., 
D.C. postal worker, in a call to 
911 about 15 hours before dying 


Anything we can do 
in these tense times. 


BEVERLEY SWAIM STALEY, 
Baltimore airport executive 
director, on the use of mimes 
and jugglers to entertain at 
security checks 


I stopped berating 
the tax cut and prayed 
that the President 
would rise to lead us. 


CHELSEA CLINTON, 
on visiting New York City the 
morning of the attack 





We will not tolerate 
any more disruption 
in public life. Enough 
is enough. 


MOINUDDIN HAIDER, 
Pakistan’s Interior Minister, 
on the killing of four 
pro-Taliban protesters 


What would bug the 
Taliban more than 
seeing a gay woman 
in a suit, surrounded 
by Jews? 

ELLEN DEGENERES, 


on being host of the 53rd 
Emmy Awards 


The White House 
didn’t ask for the time. 


SANDY GENELIUS, 

CBS News, on the network's 
airing of Survivor instead of 
President Bush's speech 





urces: AP. N.Y Times; N.Y. Post: Tail 





Bin Laden and the Bomb ... Al-Qaeda's Cash... 


. Of Two Minds on 1 Ecstasy .. - Milestones . . 








Moussaoui’s Anthrax Test / 
.. Pop Goes the Jihad ... What the World Thinks of America ... Why Bush Shuns Arafat... 


. 14 Years Ago in TIME 











Rudolph Giuliani, the straight-shooting mayor of New York City, often irritated 
his constituents —with laws governing the “quality of life” and artistic “decency”—but he has proved a paragon of 
leadership since Sept. 11, and last week was able to anoint a successor, media billionaire Michael Bloomberg 


Just How Cuddly? 


IT’S SURE TO BE 
a great photo op 
when Russian 
President Putin 
trots around 
President 
Bush’s ranch 
this week. The 
two will stand shoulder to 
shoulder against terrorism and 
boast a series of economic and 
other agreements. Look closer, 
though, and you'll see saddle 
sores. Bush officials tell TIME 





INSIDE THE 
WHITE HOUSE 








that late last month Russia 
rejected a U.S.-proposed ceiling 
for strategic nuclear weapons, 
objecting that the proposed cap 
of about 2,000 warheads was 
still too high. The rebuff forced 
Under Secretary of State John 
Bolton to work through last 
week in Moscow to try 
to get the Russians 

back on board. Another (aaa 
rub: Bush officials 
tell Time that 
Russian planes 
bombed the 
Republic of 








Icons for TIME by Peter Hoey 









Georgia earlier this month as 
part of Moscow’s offensive 
against Chechen rebels given 
safe haven by President 
Eduard Shevardnadze. Georgia 
is a U.S. ally that receives, 


| among other assistance, CIA 


training for its security forces, 
and Washington has urged 
Russian restraint. 
Bottom line? U.S.- 
Russian relations look 
less cozy in the 
Caucasus than in 


Crawford. —By 
Massimo Calabresi 
21 
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How the Bomb 
Boast Got Out 


OES OSAMA BIN LADEN 
D really have nuclear 

weapons? Speculation 
grew more heated last week, at 
least partly because reports 
were so wildly uneven. Case in 
point: bin Laden’s declaration 
about having the Bomb lost 
something on its way to print in 
Pakistan but could be found in 
the translation. In the English- 
language daily Dawn, readers 
got the full blast: “We have 
chemical and nuclear weapons 
as a deterrent and if America 
used them against us, we re- 
serve the right to use them.” 
But that’s not what was avail- 
able in the daily Ausaf, which is 
published in Urdu, an official 


JAZEERA TV VIA REUTERS 


AL 


language of Pakistan and edited 
by Hamid Mir, the journalist 
who says he got the quotes from 
bin Laden at an undisclosed lo- 
cation near Kabul. Apparently 
under pressure from the Pak- 
istani government, Mir, in his 
own paper, was able to print 
only an assertion by bin Laden 
that if America uses chemical or 
nuclear weapons against al- 





Qaeda, it would not be elimi- 
nated and the war would con- 
tinue. While U.S. authorities 
believe that bin Laden has 
failed in his attempts to obtain a 
nuclear weapon, a Pakistani 
newspaper began reporting 
speculation that al-Qaeda may 
have smuggled a suitcase nuke 
to New York City in time for the 
current U.N. General Assembly. 









Bin Laden rallying support in a 
video released on Nov. 3 

Bin Laden’s boasts and 
his condemnation of the U.N. 
did not win him any friends 
among the assembly. Taking 
the most notable shot was 
Prime Minister Mohammed 
Khatami of Iran. In an inter- 
view with the New York 
Times, Khatami discounted 
bin Laden’s appeal among 
Muslims around the world 
and condemned the Sept. 11 
attacks. And even as al-Qaeda 
tries to link its struggle to that 
of Palestinians against Israel, 
Khatami said Tehran would 
recognize Israel’s right to exist 
if the Palestinian people chose 
to do so. A politically cagey 
if, but still a big step for 
Iran.—Reported by Hannah Bloch 
and Ghulam Hasnain/Islamabad 


EXERTED oust prose: te Fai gave the detainee Zacarias Moussaoui a test for the anthrax vaccine. Result: 
negative. A would-be pilot, he was arrested last August with literature on crop dusters in his possession. He is being held as a material 
witness in the Sept. 11 case. TOWERING TARGETS: In 1999, Spanish police intercepted a van with more than a ton of explosives. Last week 
a captured Basque separatist said the target had been Madrid's 48-story Picasso Towers, designed by the World Trade Center architect. 


TIME/CNN POLL 


m= Have you started 
washing your hands 
after you bring in the 
mail, in light of recent 
terrorist attacks 
involving anthrax? 


31% 
68% 


mw lfthe U.S. Postal 
Service were no 


Yes 


No.. 


longer able to deliver 
mail to your home as 
aresult of incidents 
involving anthrax, how 


much ofa problem 
would this be? 


44% 


Major problem 


Minor problem, 
No problem at all 


. 56% 
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Fresh Clues Along 
The Money Trail 


HY DID MOHAMED ATTA, 
W:: suspected ringleader 

of the Sept. 11 attacks, fly 
the day before from New York 
to Portland, Maine? The an- 
swer may be getting clearer in 
the wake of the feds’ domestic 
shutdown last week of Al- 
Barakaat, a financial network 
based in Dubai—with at least 
six U.S. storefronts—accused of 
financing Osama bin Laden. 
The purported purpose of the 
U.S. sites was for Somali émi- 
grés to wire money back home. 
But two senior Bush Adminis- 
tration officials tell Time that 
bin Laden was an Al-Barakaat 
founder and that Al-Barakaat’s 
chief, Ahmed Nur Ali Jamale, 
steered money—possibly tens 
of millions of dollars a year—to 
a Somali affiliate of al-Qaeda 
known as Al-Ittihad Al- 
Islamiya, or AIAI. One U.S. doc- 
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Al-Barakaat's office in Mogadishu, Somalia 
| ument says bin Laden and AIAI 


“benefit[ed] from every 
transaction,” with aIAI typically 
taking a 5% transfer fee, some 
of which finds its way to bin 
Laden groups. 

So where does Atta fit in? 
Investigators say an official of 
Al-Barakaat’s Boston outlet 
opened an account last year at 
a Key Bank in Portland and 
later sent $920,000 overseas. 


Now they are 
trying to deter- 
mine whether 
Atta had access. 

U.S. intelli- 
gence also tar- 
geted the firm 
Al-Taqwa, based 
in Switzerland. 
Egyptian-born 
owner Youssef 
Nada denies bin 
Laden ties, but 
U.S. officials tell 
TIME that Al- 
Taqwa manages 
funds for al- 
Qaeda. As for Blessed Relief— 
a Saudi charity identified as a 
funder of al-Qaeda—U.S. 
officials reject claims by one 
of its founders that it has been 
dormant for five years. 
Sources say intelligence shows 
the charity financed move- 
ments of people, money and 
weapons in Bosnia as recently 
as 1999. —By Michael Weisskopf 
and Adam Zagorin 
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Foreign Minister Prince Saud 
al-Faisal was similarly 
scathing: “He cannot be an 


for the region. But for now, 
peace will have to find its own 
way. ‘By Massimo Calabresi 





Another 
HEN IT COMES TO DEMAGOGUERY, GRAPHICS ARE great thing 
| en as some current covers of Islamic Jihad about the 
magazines from Pakistan’s Markaz Ad-Da’wah Wal Web: you 
Irshad (Center for Preaching) demonstrate. The Voice can see your 
of Islam, left, is helpfully published in English, but even GLOBAL ae oot 
those not fluent in Urdu could get the gist of the magazines’ OPINION real time 
tone from the 1950s B-movie graphics and the copious use Seiokisn 
of shadowy typefaces. Just in case, we have provided some sampling of opinions about 
translation as well. the war culled from the 
_ international press. See 
time.com/wwwr each week 
‘ for a complete rundown. 
a\ The Guardian reports 
British ministers are feeling 
frustration over the U.S.’s 
handling of the war: “There 
is concern on both 
diplomatic and political 
fronts over the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict; the 
bombing strategy; 
perceived lack of U.S. 
consultation with its 
allies; and insufficient 
U.S. focus on the 
Purity News of the Pure: Spreading of Islam humanitarian crisis.” 
“Come, let's The Thinking of the Women “The Jews INDO} ’ 
bury the generation of the ofisiam have gambled world peace. They An editorial in the Jakarta 
people of the cross alive in “The great are successful in killing two birds Post warns that 
the ground” mother told her son: Your with one stone. They are the “increasingly, people from 
Getting mother will live on bread and criminals of humanity throughout predominantly Muslim 
an education abroad, the chutney but will not settle foryou history, getting Americans and countries are heeding the 
message of the jihad, what to leave the path ofjihadforthis | Muslims to fight against each Taliban's call for a jihad, 
students say, the new rift worldly life” other to achieve their objective even if they deplore the 
between Islam and Christianity, The terrifying of world domination” radical brand of Islam that 
what befell Russia in women of sin, the greatness of The the Taliban have imposed 
Afghanistan will befall the U.S. Pakistan's mothers and sisters target is Pakistan's nuclear plant on Afghanistan.” 
1 1 The Frontier Post lauds 
Stop Shunning Arafat, Allies Tell the U.S. the Northern Manes 
but fears a partition of 
ince he took office, President Bush has honest broker and only meet with one side.” Afghanistan: “a prospect 
S refused to meet with Palestinian leader Even the closest U.S. ally is growing tense. no Afghan patriot 
Yasser Arafat. Amid growing worldwide Britain's Tony Blair has jetted in and out of the contemplates with 
calls for him to do so when both were in New region for weeks, acting as shadow Secretary of enthusiasm. That may be 
York City last week to address the U.N. State for Colin Powell, who went to the region the bitter reality ... at 
General Assembly, Bush's National three times this year and won't go back again least until there are 
Security Adviser, Condoleezza Rice, without any tricks in his diplomatic bag. A signs of some intemal 
explained the stonewalling. “You senior British official told TIME last week weakening of the Taliban.” 
cannot help us with al-Qaeda,” she that the U.S. must move soon on a new " 
said, “and hug [terrorist groups] Middle East agenda to ease the > 
Hizballah or Hamas.” But the U.S. tension. U.S. officials tell TIME they are jae eo 
approach has others apopleptic. preparing several steps. Among Ed h \ “ivi ra oats 
Even back in August, before Sept. them: the U.S. and Israelis are launch a line of soaps and 
11 raised the stakes, de facto essentially in favor of a Pales- air frest va ialled 
Saudi leader Crown Prince Abdullah tinian and European plan for simply, 0 apnea ABE 
sent a blunt message to Bush: third-party monitoring of any “ine has nat 5 ‘vines : 
“You've left us no choice but to terrorists Arafat arrests. And Jafter General 
take steps irrespective of what U.S. officials are at work ona Augusto Pinochet 
effects they have on U.S. major speech, perhaps by ined, “It’sa name that 
interests.” Last week Saudi Powell, on the U.S. vision pte ead j 2 ty} ” 
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Ashcroft Gives 
Docs a Bitter Pill 


E BUSH ADMINISTRATION'S 

Te to kill Oregon’s 

“Death with Dignity” law, 
allowing assisted suicide, is 
igniting resistance in other 
states. Doctors don’t want law- 
enforcement officers looking 
over their shoulders—and 
second-guessing their 
intentions—as they minister to 
the dying. Although Attorney 
General John Ashcroft’s 
directive states that the Drug 
Enforcement Administration 
does not foresee an “increase in 
investigative activity ... outside 
of Oregon,” even medical 
groups historically opposed to 
euthanasia are denouncing the 
potential intrusion. Dr. Warren 
Jones, president of the 
American Academy of Family 
Physicians, called the move a 
“major travesty” that will 
encourage physicians to curb 
the use of pain medications lest 


Oregon's assisted- 
suicide law offers 
Oskamp, 70, “peace” 


their bedside manner 
be misinterpreted. 
Last week the 
American Pain 
Federation, a 
coalition of medical 
and patient groups, 
shot off a letter to the 
DEA demanding that 
field agents avoid 
investigations that 
could “inhibit” doctors from 
prescribing opiates such as 
morphine. Though Oregon’s is 
the only state law that allows 
prescriptions of lethal 
medicine for terminally ill 
patients (there have been 7! 
assisted suicides in four years), 
22 states have passed laws to 
encourage aggressive 
treatment of intractable pain. 
“Knowing I could choose 
when and how to die has given 
me peace,” says Barbara 
Oskamp, 70, a Portland retiree 
who suffers from a brain 
tumor. “I don’t think Ashcroft 
understands how bad pain can 
be.” The debate is far from 
over. A federal judge has 
blocked Ashcroft’s order until 
Nov. 20. A lengthy court battle 
is then likely over whether the 
DEA can go after physicians’ 
licenses under the federal 
Controlled Substances Act. 
The constitutional issue: does 
the state or Federal 
Government control medical 
practice? —By Margot Roosevelt 


better known 


| the study will mark 
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Ecstasy: Where 
e Feds Disagree 


SINCE THE EARLY 
"90s, as more 
and more 
youths have 
discovered 
ecstasy, 
government 
scientists have tried to speak 
with a clear voice that the 
drug carries life-threatening 
risks and no benefits. Now 
that voice has cracked. 

The Fpa has sanctioned a 
study of methylene- 
dioxymethamphetamine, 
as 
MDMA, or ecstasy, as 
a possible treatment 
for post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 
Once it is approved 
by a review board at 
a research facility, 


the first time in 
three decades that 
the government has 
allowed researchers 
to give a psychedel- 
ic drug to subjects 
who have never tak- 
en it, which sug- 
gests the FDA does- 
n’t think taking 
ecstasy is too risky, 
at least as part of a 
carefully monitored 
experiment. That 
puts the agency at 
odds with the Drug 





Enforcement Administration, 
which classifies ecstasy as 
unsafe even under medical 
supervision. 

Dr. Julie Holland, a psy- 
chiatrist and author of the re- 
cently published Ecstasy: The 
Complete Guide, says there is 
strong anecdotal evidence 
that ecstasy, more than any 
legal drug, can help stress- 
disorder sufferers confront 
the traumatic event that led 
to the condition. “Let's look 
at the science and not the 
politics,” says Holland. Trou- 


ble is, science and politics are 
intertwined when it comes to 
the drug war. 


—By John Cloud 








DAILY BUGLE 


GRAY DAVIS NOW 
WARNS OF JEFF AND 
BEAU BRIDGES ATTACKS 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR 
DESPERATE FOR PRESS 


THE DRAWING BOARD 


DAILY BUGLE 


FBI TO SHOW NBC’S 
‘EMERIL’ TO THREE 
ARAB DETAINEES — 


HUMAN RIGHTS GROUPS 
CALL TACTIC “INHUMANE” 


They may also 


AY be extradited to 


allied nation that 
uses ‘Cop Rock’ 
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IS BIN LADEN’S 
“KILL ALL AMERICANS” 


A CODE? 


EXPERTS THINK IT MEANS 
SOMETHING REALLY BAD 








Don Asmussen for TIME 
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WORKERS COMP 


or for more information, call 1-800-4-LIBERTY or go to www.|libertymutualgroup.com 


Well, you know what we mean: teamwork. The real kind. Ask our customers 
about the impact of our teamwork. Last year, we helped them save nearly 700,000 
disability days, reduce claims by 20% and lower their cost of claims by 10%. Results 
like these come from partnering with our customers on every angle of insurance, 
through our unique team process called LibertyWorks™. It’s how we evaluate their 
business from top to bottom, helping them uncover safety and savings opportunities. 
It’s how we customize the best insurance for each individual business. And ultimately, 


teamwork is how we make your insurance more effective and easier to manage. 


To learn about cose histories in your industry, 
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ELECTED. JEFFREY 
DUNKEL, 18, high school 
graduate; to mayor of 
the tiny borough of 
Mount Carbon, Pa. 
(pop. 100). Dunkel, who 
will be paid $50 a 
month, said, “When 

I started asking questions [at town 
meetings], they told me I’m only 18 and 
there’s a lot involved in local government, 
and if I think I can do a better job, then I 
should run for office.” 





> DIED. KEN KESEY, 66, author and '60s 
counterculture superhero; following 
cancer surgery; in Eugene, Ore. 
Kesey was a rebel pundit and a comic 
scribe, a longtime advocate of 
hallucinogens and a lifelong champion 
of individualism. In 1962 he pub- 
lished his acclaimed first novel, 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest, which later became an 
Oscar-winning film. In 
1964 he traveled cross- 
country in a psychedelic 
bus with a group of 
hippie pals called the 
Merry Pranksters. The 
trip, immortalized by 
Tom Wolfe in The 
Electric Kool-Aid Acid 
Test, helped establish 

the antiestablishment 

in the public imagina- 
tion. “I like to stir 

things up,” Kesey once 
said, “I’m the Minister of 
Misinformation.” 


DIED. WARREN LERUTH, 72, 
chef who created salad 
dressings, including Green 


4 HORNISH 


ie 


FOR THE RECORD 


Goddess, for Seven Seas, and French-style 
recipes, like oyster-artichoke soup, that 
became New Orleans staples; in New 
Orleans. His restaurant, LeRuth’s, was the 
only one in that city to win a five-star 
Mobil rating five years in a row. 


DIED. ANTHONY SHAFFER, 75, lawyer 
turned thriller writer; of a heart attack; in 
London. Shaffer, whose playwright brother 
Peter wrote Amadeus, was best known for 
Sleuth, a brilliant, twisted portrait of 
double crossing, manipulation and revenge 
that won a Tony in 1971 and was made 
into a film starring Michael Caine 
and Laurence Olivier. 


4.326 Number of people missing 
or dead in the World Trade Center 
attack as of Nov. 9, according to 

city officials 

59 Number of days the World Trade 
Center site has been on fire as of Nov. 


$175 million Amount 














DIED. EDWARD BOLAND, 90, 
influential Democratic Con- 
gressman whose amendments 
opposing the Reagan 
Administration’s support for 
rebels in Nicaragua set the 
stage for the Iran-contra 

affair; in Springfield, Mass. 


Sept. 11 attacks 


$2 billion Additional amount 


requested last week by Postmaster 
General John Potter 


DIED. E.H. GOMBRICH, 92, 
erudite Viennese-born 
author of The Story of Art, 
which sold more than 
6 million copies and was 
translated into 23 
languages; in London. 

A no-nonsense observer 
of culture who could 
never bring himself to 
embrace modern art, he 
wrote a world-history 
book for children that 
inspired his publishers to 
suggest a similar book on art 
for adults. It began, “There 
really is no such thing as art 
... only artists.” 


14 Years Ago in TIME 


3 Number of babies born to Cantor 
Fitzgerald widows on Sept. 12 


60 Number of Cantor Fitzgerald 
widows who are pregnant 


$14,065 Amount of 


money stolen from a Red 
Cross relief fund by 12 
Port Authority employees 
who claimed, falsely, to 
have lost their jobs 


+ 


Sources: New York City mayor's office, New York Times 
Wall Street Journal 


federal aid allocated to the | 
U.S. Postal Service after the 





One fear in the current crisis is that terrorists 
might have got hold of enough RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIAL to make a so-called dirty bomb. What 
would happen to victims? In an issue with a 
cover story on global warming, TIME told about 
an incident in which cesium-137 was found ina 
discarded piece of medical equipment. 


The lovely phosphorescent powder was unlike 
anything Leide das Neves Ferreira, 6, had ever 
seen. Her father, a junk dealer in the Brazilian city 
of Goiania, discovered the mysterious substance 
when he pried open a heavy lead casing that a 
scavenger had sold him. Leide rubbed the powder 
on her body so that she glowed and sparkled. 


¥ MARRIET BAROVICK, ELIZABETH L BLAND, N 





Dust fell on the sandwich she was eating. Leide, 
her father and the scrap collector were in critical 
condition at a Rio de Janeiro hospital last week, not 
expected to survive ... The ten Goiania victims in 
most serious condition, including Leide, were flown 
to anaval hospital in Rio de Janeiro. There they are 
being treated by a core team of eight specialists ... 
Bone-marrow transplants, which were conducted 
on Chernobyl survivors, are not being considered. 
Radiation can destroy the vital marrow, which 
produces among other things the white blood cells 
that help the body guard against infection, but 
some of the Goiania victims are so radioactive 
that new bone marrow would simply become 
contaminated. —TIME, Oct. 19, 1987 
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THANKSGIVING HAS ALWAYS BEEN A FEAST DAY 
io) mW eLemexole KWo) ms oyu u2Vo (oy. ems AakcersT eo) ue (cre) MComan-hVe)| 
and yet we do; family reunions can be wildly 
stressful and yet painful to miss. It was invented 


by a bunch of Puritans who celebrated freedom by throwing a party, and so bequeathed 
us a holiday both secular and sacred, with parades and prayers that dare us to reckon 
with all that has changed, and recognize all that has not. 

This is the kind of holiday we need right now, an intrinsically complicated one that 
comes at the end of a bitter harvest and yet finds something sweet to celebrate. Everyone 
is a pilgrim now, stripped down to bare essentials and a single carry-on bag to sustain us 
in a strange new world. So no wonder people are making a special effort to get home this 


LAWTON, OKLA. 
Holiday decorations, like so 
much else, may have a 
different flavor this year 
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Photograph for TIME by Steve Liss 








year, set the table, unfold the napkins, make the time for a messy 
conversation with the people who know us best. This is where we 
find out how we are really doing on the character test: Have the 
events of autumn left us humbled, or hardened? Bitter at all we 
feel we have lost, or grateful for all that we once took for granted? 


And if the answer is that we are entertaining both at once, 
and despair at either end of the table, we had better learn 

to do it gracefully. “We're living through an eclipse of normal- 
ity, a twilight landscape,” says Edward Linenthal, author of The 
Unfinished Bombing: Oklahoma City in American Memory. 
“The sun isn’t quite right. It’s a little darker than it should be 
when you look at it.” And in the strange half-light, people react 
to the same events in opposite ways. Bars show CNN instead of 
ESPN because patrons want the latest news, but a family doctor 
ago suburb cancels her subscription to the New York 


Times because the relentless coverage of fear and threats was 
taking a toll on her. Peace Corps applications are up 72% in San 
Francisco, even as Harvard alums fight to restore ROTC, and 100 
times as many Smith College students turn out to meet the cu 
recruiter as did a decade ago. People decide to get in shape in 
case they have to run down 50 flights of stairs, while others 
abandon their diets because fudge is a great antidepressant— 
and if the world ends tomorrow, they don’t want their last meal 
to be a celery stick. 

In the past two months, our public conversation has 
changed almost beyond recognition; arguments that were 
unimaginable last summer are now the stuff of talk shows and 
chat rooms. Should we torture terrorist suspects? Embrace 
racial profiling? Seal the borders? Bust the budget? It may be 
the surest sign of a healthy democracy that in the wake of an at- 
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tack that stopped a nation in its tracks, we have begun to move 
forward again in every di sistency but 
more urgency, engaged in an argument with ourselves and one 
another over what these times demand of us. 

Much of this public conversation is hosted in New York 
and Washington, two cities with deep wounds and abiding 


tion, with less c 


fears. But the private conversation too has changed—about our 
families and faith and finances, about how long it will take to 
get back to normal and whether that is even possible. Will we 
have to reintroduce ourselves, even to the people who have 


known us the longest? Hello, I used to be highly competent and 
deeply cynical, but the edge has flaked off and I can barely 
make it out the door some mornings. Hello, remember when I 
was a pacifist? I believe in war now. Excuse me, I refuse to 
spend my life putting a gas mask in my briefcase and my mail 


teeonelirlateyn 


CHICAGO Molly Rudberg resented 
her father Richard's absence for much 
of her childhood. Since the attacks, the 
two have met for breakfast once a week 


in the microwave. Yes, | know you now go to Mass every morn 
ing, but I don’t know what I believe anymore, so don’t ask me 
to say grace. Hey, Dad? Can we start over? 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


WE’VE KNOWN FOR WEEKS THAT THIS THANKSGIVING WOULD BI 
like no other. It’s not just that more of us will drive instead of 
fly, or take in strays who can’t make it home, or carve out a few 
hours to help in a soup kitchen, or stop in for an extra church 
vice, though all these are likely. We are aware, as if we were 
truly all one household, of the families who will face an empty 
chair at the table, the little boys sitting up straighter than last 
year, their father now gone, the touch football in the afternoon 
played with uncles who know they are no substitute. We 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Since the attacks, 
real estate banker 
Jere Lucey prays 
three or four times a 
day, including once 
when he gets on the 
subway—“that I'll 
get out again” 


Biv 


for the families of soldiers and police and fire fighters who can’t 
go off duty, off alert. But since most families were not touched 
so directly by the attacks of Sept. 11, the impact has been ab- 
sorbed day by day, one fretful adjustment at a time 

“I don’t think anywhere in the country there will be a con 
versation going on without the change in people's lives being a 
says Paul Ohrt, a Los Angeles accountant who took a job 
in New York City last year, even though it meant moving away 


topic,” 


from his family for 18 months 
After Sept. 11, he told his 
bosses he was done with bi- 
coastal living; he plans to be 
back home in Los Angeles by 
Thanksgiving, thereby 
ing the chorus of people who 


jomn- 


talk about the wake-up call 
the rearrangement of priori 
ties, the growing importance 
of family, the shrinking impor- 
of work, stuff 
“They can offer me anything 
anywhere, and I wouldn't take 
it,” says Ohrt of his bosses 
“It's not worth being 
from the family.” 


tance money, 


away 








In a stressful time it’s a powerful tug, the urge that pulls 
us home; but many of us had set out even before Sept. 11. Both 
in private conversation and in popular culture (see Arts & 
MEDIA) a change in the domestic weather 
family dysfunction is now taken for granted, so the pressing 


you could sense 


question is what to do about it, and the prevailing answer is, Just 
get over it. As the parents of the baby boomers aged and began 
to pass away, the generation that once defined itself by reject- 
ing its parents and all they 
stood for have found them- 
selves wanting to go home 
they 


parents 


realizing now 
hold their 
because the world is a 


again, 
should 
= close 
and confusing place 
without them 

Psychically speaking, the 
holidays are always a tender 
“But this Thanksgiving 
Mary 


scary 


time 


is the biggie,” says 


Muslim first-graders pray to 
prepare for Ramadan, the holy 
month that starts this week 


Courtney of New York University’s Child Study Center. “Hav- 
ing a unifying ritual can be good, but we don’t need people 
sitting around in a pile sobbing or starting to compare their 
levels of pain. But it can be hard not to. Even I call my own 
family back in Minnesota, and they talk about how trauma- 
tized they all are. I want to say to them, ‘I’ve been working sev- 
en days a week on this at the center of the trauma since 
Sept. 11!” Courtney and her colleagues are so worried about the 
looming holiday that they are 
posting a special primer on 
their website to help families 
get through their gatherings 
unscathed. 

Courtney is in some ways 
most worried about families 
that have the most to be 
thankful for, those in which 
one member escaped the 
Sept. 1 attack and has been 
living in a parallel universe 

( KI Attendance 
at the First Baptist Church has 
jumped 50%; the total 
exceeds the town population 








ever since. “It’s impossible to explain to anyone who wasn’t 
there,” says Michael Serio, a freshman at Pace University in 
lower Manhattan whose dorm room shook when the planes 
crashed three blocks away. An aspiring doctor, he ran to the 
scene and spent the next 36 hours helping the rescue workers, 
setting up IVs for dehydrated fire fighters and hauling away 
debris and body parts. In that time, he could not get through 
to his mother and father outside Baltimore, Md., who feared 
_ he was dead. 

Since then he’s been talk- 
ing to his parents and siblings 
several times a day; he likes to 
* hear their voices, but they’re 
£ not always speaking the same 
language. “I think this is what 
it must feel like to come back 
from war,” he says. His father 
would love to see him leave 
the big city and finish school 
closer to home. “He’s aged 
five or six years since I 
dropped him off at that 
school,” his mother says. 
“And he has no fear; he gets 
on the subway and goes all 
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around the city. And I’m so on edge that every time he calls, 
I think something new has happened.” 

For families spread out across the country, Thanksgiving 
may be the first reunion between those whose lives have been 
completely rewired and others who have had little trouble 
“getting back to normal.” Some have already had a preview of 
how the nervous system evolves as you head deeper into the 
heartland. Dino Maniaci, 41, isa g ic designer who lives part 
time in lower Manhattan with his boyfriend and part time in 
Madison, Wis., where he runs a business; his family is still in 
Milwaukee, and on visits home after Sept. 11, he has sometimes 
felt like a veteran of a foreign war. “In New York we were 
strategizing about how to we need batteries, a flash- 
light, water. Then you go back and say, ‘What are you guys do- 
ing to prepare?’ and they say, ‘What do you mean?’ And it 
doesn’t feel as important there. It does seem a little neurotic and 
fatalistic to have the same code of conduct there as I have here. 
Then I come back and there’s anthrax, and it’s all real again.” 


It is not just the refugees from New York and Washington, 
however, who will return home with war stories to tell and 
scars to compare. All families have their free spirits and their 
sentinels, and this year it will be intriguing to see who has 
swapped roles. Among the Wootens of Nashville, son Luke, a 
record producer, calls himself the Chicken Little of the family. 
He’s the one who stockpiled water and bought the gas mas 
though they turned out to be too big for his four- and five-year- 
old sons. When the clan assembles next week, he expects to dis- 
cuss what they would do in the event of another attack. “I’m not 
saying we should move to the mountains and wait for the end 
to happen,” he says. “But I think it’s wise to have a contingency 
plan.” His wife Nicole has talked of her mother’s farm in 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., as a possible refuge. 

Luke and Nicole Wooten are expecting their third baby 
on Thanksgiving, so this year the family will be coming to 
them—turkey in the maternity ward, if it comes to that. A 
tually Nicole has been reading up on home birthing; hospi- 
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tals seem like risky, contaminated places these days. She’s 
also worried about playing host to a big event when her 
kitchen is being remodeled; maybe this is the year to have 
Thanksgiving pizza. “The holiday is not about making the 
perfect cranberry sauce,” she says. 

As in many households, the inevitable political conversation 
promises some surprises this year. Sisters Amanda and Shelley 
are the liberal Democrats; they lovingly describe Luke as “al- 
most a right-wing extremist.” And yet they find themselves 
changing seats, sharing views. “I’ve always been a pacifist, but 
I've shocked myself at how my views toward Bush have 
changed,” says Amanda. “Before this, my heroes were my par- 
ents. But now I’ve come to appreciate leadership.” Shelley, 
meanwhile, is bracing herself for the plane flight from San 
Francisco, but says, “A lot of people in the city, in their 20s, feel 
rootless. Being with my family is very grounding.” The vulner- 
ability she’s been feeling lately has helped her decide to move 
to Nashville next year, to be near Luke and his family. “Being 


ae 


* close to my family is a lot better than being close to cool bars.” 


The Wootens may have reached a new political consensus, 


& but families that like to argue about politics will still find lots of 
3 meat on the table. The only change they expect might be a new 


humility; that however much the left and right wings may dis- 
agree about the most promising path to peace, the goal is 
shared, as is the awareness of just how hard it may be to reach 
it. Benjamin Cerniglia is a Marine corporal at Camp Pendleton 
in California, awaiting orders to ship out at any time; his broth- 
er Joseph, 18, is a college student in Greensboro, N.C., and an 
avowed pacifist. They had an e-mail fight three weeks after the 
attacks and have barely communicated since. “He thinks I am 
anti-American, which I'm not,” says Joseph, “and I think he’s a 
right-wing conservative, which he resents.” But the younger 
sibling is mourning the loss of his brother as a close confidant. 
“I feel really sad now. He was someone I could talk to if I had 
a serious problem.” He is trying to muster the strength to ask 
his brother's forgiveness. “I’m not going to change my views, 
but I regret being somewhat malicious with my words.” 

Among families split and frayed by old fights and disap- 
pointments, people find that the attacks have provided an oc- 
casion to do what they wanted to do anyway. “There is some- 
thing about the imminence of mortality that moves people to 
make peace if they can,” says Frederic Luskin, a fellow at Stan- 
ford University in Palo Alto, Calif., who conducts forgiveness 
workshops around the country. “I’ve had a number of patients 
say to me, ‘It’s hard to take a grudge seriously when you look at 
the World Trade Center.’” The baby boomers, he notes, are “a 
psychologically savvy generation, and they realize that in order 
to grow you have to resolve some of the residual conflict left 
over from childhood.” 

When Molly Rudberg was eight, her parents divorced, leav- 
ing her with an ache for a father who was so often absent when 
she needed him most. “Many weekends were missed, as well as 
prom nights, homecoming dances, soccer games, evenings of 
homework or just simple advice,” says the Chicago marketing 
strategist. “I finally threw in the towel when he couldn’t make it 
to my older sister’s high school graduation because he had to be 
overseas.” Though father and daughter wound up living just 
four blocks apart, for years Molly couldn’t bring herself to reach 
out. Soon after Sept. 11, however, they began meeting for break- 
fast every Tuesday. She knows the healing is going to take a long 
time. “Sept. 11 happened; and though many, many precious 
lives were lost that day, I have no doubt many lives were saved 
as well,” she says. “It’s emotionally draining, but it’s worth it,” 
she says of the reconciliation breakfasts. 

Calamities may reinforce reflexes more than they work 
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miracles. This crisis, says clinical psychologist Jeffrey Slutsky, 
“can serve as a catalyst for reconciliation if the people involved 
were already primed for it. But it takes more than even these 
traumatic events to change people’s character.” In fact, crisis 
may serve mainly to reveal character, for better or worse. 
Jeanne, an art director for a magazine in Northern California, 
was planning her March wedding in New Orleans; her fiancé 
was a New York City stockbroker working one block from the 
Twin Towers. After the attacks, she expected him to hop the 
first plane, train or automobile to be with her. Instead he want- 
ed to hunker down with his brother in Connecticut. “He’s 
telling me he wants space. And I’m telling him I want him here 
with me. Watching all this unfold on TV, I never felt so alone 
and detached,” she says. On Sept. 13, she broke off the engage- 
ment. “I want to be with someone who, if tragedy strikes, gets 
on a train instantly to be with me.” So her wedding dress will 
just hang in her closet for a while. “I don’t know what I'll do 
with it,” she says. Her stunned fiancé visited her for nine days 
in October, hoping to change her mind. She says she won't. 
“Life is too short to have continued the way I was going.” 

So while it is true, as the romance experts initially report- 
ed, that Sept. 11 led to a spike in business for dating services 
and sales of engagement rings—especially near military 
bases—the whole story is more complex. A sudden uncertain- 
ty about the future has had a clarifying effect in both direc- 
tions. With a newfound urgency, unattached people are seek- 
ing either instant comfort through casual sex or an end to 
wild-oat sowing and a commitment to commitment. It’s not a 
scientific survey of careless coupling, but eight weeks after 
Sept. 11, the number of unwanted pregnancies has risen at 








clinics supervised by David Nova, the president and CEO of 
Planned Parenthood of the Blue Ridge Inc., in Roanoke, Va. 
“People are looking for comfort,” says Nova. “Some find it in 
food, some reach for each other. Pregnancy rates have always 
gone up in wartime.” To manage the trend, Nova has begun 
to distribute red-white-and blue condoms. 

Meanwhile among the commitment converts, single men 
and women talk about the stories of the final phone calls made 
from the burning towers and wonder whom they would call. 
“Everyone feels more vulnerable now,” says Bill Pinsof, a clin- 
ical psychologist who heads the Family Institute at Northwest- 
ern University, “but it can be especially hard on unattached 
people.” The matchmakers say they don’t have enough staff to 
keep up with demand. You can hear it in the personals: LEARNED 
MY LESSON—LIFE IS TOO SHORT! reads the ad in New York maga- 
zine. Divorce lawyers report a drop in traffic—perhaps only a 
temporary blip but again, as with the reconciliation movement, 
it may reflect a trend that has been building for years: the di- 
vorce rate dropped 21% between 1981 and 98. “The true anti- 
dote to terror is love,” Pinsof argues. “It’s all we have in the face 
of death. People don’t think, ‘I wish I had written that novel or 
sued an extra client.’ They think about their relationships.” 

Like getting married, deciding to have a baby is a testament 
of faith in the future. But for many people tragedy has made it 
almost impossible to plan—not a vacation, not a new job and 
certainly not a new baby. Some young families with one child 
who were thinking of having another say they have pulled back 
for now: the world is too frightening a place, and it’s hard 
enough to protect the child you have without making it twice 
as hard. There are also fears about the additional financial pres- 
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sure during recessionary times. But other families conclude 
that taking that leap is worth the risk, an affirmation of life and 
a chance to provide the older child with companions in a hard- 
er world. “I even have single moms coming in and telling me 
they want to have another child so that should something hap- 
pen to them, their first child won't be left alone,” says Dr. Iffath 
Hoskins, a New York City obstetrician. 

While some fertility specialists saw patients put their plans 
on hold after Sept. 11, the more common response was an even 
greater sense of urgency. Resolve: the National Infertility 
Association had a 50% jump in its website traffic after Sept. 11. 
“Looking around at everyone touching and holding their kids 
made it all so much more raw for us not having them. We felt 
really lost,” says Stephanie Greco from Boston, whose attempt 
at in vitro fertilization on Sept. 13 failed. 

Ofall the tasks of parenthood, the first instinct is to keep your 
children safe. But there are no safety locks, no stair guards for 
this moment, and parents of six-year-olds and 26-year-olds find 
themselves confounded by their inability to do their most basic 
job. “I feel it has changed my relationship with my children,” says 
George Egan, a Pittsburgh, Pa., investment banker, of the fallout 
from the attacks. He and his wife Annie have two sets of twins, 
ages 3 and 6. “ When I go upstairs at night to check on them I 
now feel somehow less confident in my ability to keep them safe. 
I try hard to keep them out of harm’s way. But now there is anew 
element to their reality, over which I have no control. ” 

No parent likes to see a child frightened; it’s a wound both 
to your heart and your pride. Yet particularly in communities 
most directly affected by the attacks, children are explicit about 
their new fears. Researchers from Sesame Workshop surveyed 
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children recruited in shopping centers last spring and again a 
few weeks after the attacks. The dominant concerns of last 
May-—litter and guns—have been replaced by burning build- 
ings, plane crashes and nuclear explosions and a fear of losing 
their parents. On the other hand, it was heartening to learn that 
the kids who earlier surveys showed were likely to count Brit- 
ney Spears and the Rock as role models now worshipped fire 
fighters and police. ; 
Older students find themselves approaching adulthood in 
a transfigured world, and no one has the road map. Some have 
started keeping two lists of potential colleges, says Suzanne 
Liberty, vice president for enrollment management at Clarkson 
University in tiny Potsdam, N.Y.: “One for if everything is O.K., 
and one only with schools within driving distance in case 
there’s another attack.” According to TIME’s poll, two-thirds of 
Americans believe that the events of Sept. 11 will define a gen- 
eration the way the Kennedy assassination did. UCLA now of- 
fers courses on “Navigating Between Blithesome Optimism 
and Cultural Despair” and “Implications of World Crises for 
Student Stress and Academic Achievement,” in which students 
will write a journal and interview one another. But on most 
campuses, rattled students have to fend for themselves. Mental- 
health services are mobbed; at Syracuse University there’s now 
a 19-day wait to see a counselor unless it’s an emergency. At 
Spirit Rock, a Buddhist meditation center in Northern Califor- 
nia, attendance at teen meditation classes is up 30% since 
Sept. 11. Sophie Clavier, a lecturer at San Francisco State Uni- 
versity, says her class in international relations has become “a 
group-therapy session.” The students, she says, normally ner- 
vous about speaking up, “have been openly insecure, asking the 
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same questions I'm getting from my 1l- and eight-year-old kids 
at home. They want to know if they'll be O.K. And they come 
to my office hours in tears.” 

It’s not just the decision about where to go to school that 
weighs on families; it is simply harder to send children out into 
an uncertain world, whether for the traditional eighth-grade 
school trip to Washington, a spring-vacation trip south or a 
summer abroad. The Teitelmans of Oak Park, IIl., have an idea 
what they will be talking about around the table next week: 
What will son Matt, 15, do for his summer vacation? Matt has 
been saving since he was a little kid for a summer trip to Israel. 
His sister Joan, 18, who went there last summer, says it was a 
great adventure: “I basically came home and said, “Matt, 
you're going.’” Then the world changed, and now parents 
Andy and Nancy are struggling. When Israel was just about the 
only place on earth with frequent suicide bombings, Andy 
says, “I really had my doubts about what kind of responsible 
parent sent their child into the only country that has that po- 
tential. But now we've all been shocked into realizing that 
we're not particularly safe anywhere. If the risk is imminent 
anywhere, then I have a lot less hesitation about Matt going to 
Israel.” Nancy has reacted in the opposite way. “The things 
that have happened since Sept. 1] are just so horrendous that 
it’s difficult to get your brain around them,” she says. “It seems 
as if the Middle East is dissolving into anarchy.” 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


ALONG WITH THE REAFFIRMATION OF FAMILY VALUES, THERE HAS 
been a much-discussed reaffirmation of faith, a religious revival 
triggered by trauma that saw churches and synagogues and 
mosques flooded with worshippers in the days following the at- 














tacks. But how do you measure the breadth and depth of re- 
discovered belief? The American Bible Society says sales of 
Bibles since Sept. 11 are up 42% over the same period last year. 
Zales Jewelers is selling more crosses. The Religion News Ser- 
vice says Koran sales in the U.S. have quintupled since the at- 
tacks. Even after the initial burst of fervor subsided, many 
churches and synagogues report, attendance is up 5% to 10%, 
though some in places like Manhattan are still seeing twice as 
many people as before. Ministers find that people are not simply 
more interested in faith than before; they are especially inter- 
ested in evil. “Since Sept. 11, I have to confess, I’ve had as many 
thoughts about the devil as I have about God,” says David Maru- 
tiak, a senior manager at Microsoft in Redmond, Wash. “You 
have to wonder just how evil something has to be before it’s a sign 
of something incarnate rather than just another human issue.” 

Where interfaith alliances were once viewed as sort of 
poor stepchildren to mainstream denominations, such 
groups find themselves flooded with interest and inquiries 
from people whose hope for a peaceful outcome rests in 
cross-cultural religious understanding. A Judaism and World 
Religions program at Valley Beth Shalom, a conservative syn- 
agogue in Sherman Oaks, Calif., drew 1,400 people to hear a 
speaker on Buddhism. “I hear people say, ‘Isn’t it wonderful 
how we’re coming together as a nation?” observes the Rev. 
Don Sperber, pastor of the 700-member Grace United 
Methodist Church in Denver. “I’m troubled when the most 
common song I hear sung today is God Bless America, and | 
keep saying, *... as well as the other nations.’ I’m not opposed to 
patriotism, but I’m opposed to having it be blind to the reality 
of the total world. I've been trying to select hymns that have 
a more global perspective.” 

Jere Lucey, 43, a Manhattan real estate banker whose 
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2\st-floor conference room provided an unobstructed view of 
the bodies plummeting from the World Trade Center towers 
five blocks away, ducked into Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Mulberry Street as he and two co-workers fled the war zone on 
Sept. 11, “just kind of collecting our thoughts.” Since then, God 
has taken a higher profile in his mental life, reflecting a subtle 
change in his faith. He had attended Mass only occasionally; 
that hasn’t changed. But he finds himself praying more, and dif- 
ferently. It used to take a great victory or tragedy to bring him 
to his knees. Now he prays three or four times a day. There is 
the small petitionary prayer each day as he gets on the subway 
“that I'll get out again,” the prayer of thanks “when you look up 
at a really blue sky” and the less definable prayer “when you get 
out at Fulton Street, and you smell the Trade Center.” 

His view of God has not been changed by this; unlike some 
people, he has not let his mind dwell on how his faith in a mer- 
ciful God can be reconciled with a merciless 
act. Instead he has reaffirmed his definition of 
God as the “ultimate Regulator.” Says he: “I 
think God is like the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. He just creates federal regula- 
tions that people need to comply with, and if 
you're a bad actor, the sec comes down and 
they investigate you and try to put you out of 
business and prosecute you.” This uncluttered 
faith may be what made it possible for Lucey 
to hope again after the first few days following 
the tragedy. “There were these magnificent 
sunsets,” he says. “Magnificent. You could say 
it was just the souls that were rising.” 

Alongside the revival in religious belief, 
there is also a fresh secular faith so powerful 
that pollsters are seeing numbers they have 
not seen in a generation. The police and the 
fire fighters—the face of public authority at the 
street-corner level—are bathed in a bright 
new light. “Heroism used to be seen as the ex- 
ception,” observes Eli Silverman, a professor 
of police studies at John Jay College of Crimi- 
nal Justice, “and now it’s seen as the norm.” 
Officers themselves see the difference in atti- 
tudes every day. Strangers walk up and thank them for being 
there, for doing their job. “In a lot of people’s minds, it never 
registered that we do more than take people to jail and hand 
out tickets,” says Officer Mark Flowers of Eugene, Ore. “I think 
people have a different way of looking at the police. More peo- 
ple wave, more people smile at you now.” 

President Bush, meanwhile, maintains an approval rating 
of 87%, according to last week’s TIME/CNN poll, paralleling the 
increased faith in government generally. But that trust is not 
blind. “Americans expect government to step in here and do its 
job. It is not a glassy-eyed love of government,” says Paul Light, 
ascholar at the Brookings Institution who co-authored a recent 
report on changing attitudes. “What we're seeing here is a de- 
mand for action. It’s a tenuous surge in trust.” The number of 
people who say they have “a great deal of confidence” in the 
government's ability to prevent more attacks has slipped from 
41% to 25%, according to the TIME/CNN poll. The President did 
his part last week to bolster public faith in the government's 
antiterror campaign. In his speech Thursday night, Bush man- 
aged a more subtle version of his exhortation to get back to nor- 
mal, wherever that is these days. “There is a difference be- 
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tween being alert and being intimidated,” he said. While these 
times require vigilance, he also called on citizens to perform 
community service or volunteer in some way, whether to tutor 
a kid or join a neighborhood watch or help out at a hospital. 

It was as though the President understood that like the re- 
ligious revival, patriotism is personal, especially for those for 
whom it is new. Among families who always said the Pledge of 
Allegiance before high school football games and didn’t have to 
go out and buy a flag, not much has changed. But for the eter- 
nal skeptics, whose views were defined by Vietnam and its af- 
termath, who viewed the Gulf War as being more about oil than 
justice, the new patriotism represents a kind of homecoming. 
The same is true for many whose lives until now were defined 
largely by their differences. “I was very skeptical of the new uni- 
ty back when people first started waving flags,” says Brandon 
Wolf, 54, a computer programmer from Houston. “I’m not 
skeptical anymore.” As a gay man, he was struck by a sudden 
sense of belonging. “There was media coverage of gay families, 
gay pilots and gay heroes. The Red Cross responded without 


blinking that it would honor gay and lesbian relationships when 
determining who would be provided assistance. And then to top 
it all off, Jerry Falwell got a public whipping. I am nearly im- 
mune to him, so when he blamed gays for the tragedy, I just 
rolled my eyes. I was stunned to see that mainstream America 
seemed to have told him that he finally went too far.” 

Whether it’s the stress or the fear or the sense of purpose, 
the issues people find they have in common overwhelm what 
once divided them. “I think people realize that we are one 
country and we have one goal, and that’s to live and survive,” 
says Peter Devonish, 42, a Jamaican-born printer in New 
York City’s West Harlem. “People stop putting first politics 
and color and rich and poor and just realize that the problem 
that faces me is the problem that faces you. We see the secu- 
rity guards in the World Trade Center—little people were af- 
fected by the terrorist attacks too.” 

So, of course, were Arab Americans, many of whom suf- 
fered that day and have suffered since from a special pressure 
and scrutiny from neighbors and strangers alike. Jamal Baadani, 
a staff sergeant in the Marine Corps who was born to Yemenite 
parents and raised in both Egypt and Michigan, knows this in- 
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timately. “I was out to dinner with one of my fellow Marines in 
uniform,” he says, “and someone went up to me and started 
talking to me about what was going on, and she said, “Yeah, 
those Arabs are all knuckleheads,’ not realizing I was one. And 
another day, a woman came up to me and said, “Where are you 
from?’ I said I was born in Cairo. She said, “You must be a ter- 
rorist then,’ and she said it very seriously, so I asked her with ex- 
pletives to leave my presence.” Since the attacks, the Los Ange- 
les resident has launched the Association of Patriotic 
Arab-Americans in the Military, just to drive home the point. 

For the first time in 31 years, Thanksgiving this year falls dur- 
ing Ramadan, the month-long period of fasting and thanks cele- 
brated by Muslims all over the world. So in many households this 
year the two holidays will merge. Muslims in lowa—old families 
from Lebanon and Syria and new immigrants from Turkey, 
Tunisia, Pakistan and Afghanistan—will gather in Cedar Rapids 
at the oldest mosque in North America and break their Ramadan 
fast with a Thanksgiving feast of turkey and stuffing, grape 
leaves, flatbread, cranberry sauce and kibbe—a Lebanese dish of 
cracked wheat, meats and spices. 


GETTING AND SPENDING 


IN ADDITION TO FOOD AND FAITH AND FAMILY, THANKSGIVING, OF 
course, also marks the official start of the holiday shopping sea- 
son, and because our malls are our museums, you can get some 
sense of where we are by what we buy. Sales of sewing machines, 
the perfect apocalypse accessory, are way up: stay home, save 
money, sew your own drapes and dresses. Craft sales in general 
are up in a nesting nation, as are sales of roasting pans, squishy 
furniture, New Age music, pvp players and anything to turn 
your home into a movie theater so you don’t have to go out to a 
real one. Beer sales are up nearly 7% over the same period last 
year; bottled water is up 20%. Pet adoptions are on the rise; so 
are sales of purebred puppies and teddy bears. The marketing 
can get desperate: a Denver furniture company advertises its 
mattresses with a picture of “Mike Ziegler, Area Fire Fighter” 
and the tag line “This is Mike. He can’t afford a bad night’s 
sleep.” Maureen Wilkinson, owner of Acorn Travel in River For- 
est, Ill., sharpened her sales pitch, “Are you uncomfortable leay- 
ing your family behind?” asked the ad. “Take them with you! 
Family reunions are great fun on an Alaskan Cruise.” 

The most important spending trend may be that people sim- 
ply aren’t doing it as much. In September consumer spending 
experienced its largest monthly drop in 14 years. October saw 
the biggest increase in unemployment in more than 20 years: 
415,000 jobs lost, with the prospect of more layoffs to come, 
which alone was bound to have an impact on people’s sense of 
economic health. Throw in shrinking 401(k)s and a woozy stock 
market, and it all makes for a reverse-wealth effect. “With 
Sept. 11, you magnified those economic fears and put personal- 
safety fears on top of it,” says Steve Miller, ceo of Bethlehem 
Steel, America’s third largest steelmaker, which declared bank- 
ruptcy last month. “People are scared to death, and that means 
they're not going to buy a new refrigerator or a new house.” 

Kylie Noble and her husband Allen, a partner in a machine 
shop in Scappoose, Ore., have been watching their finances 
more closely since Sept. 11. “I’m a coupon person and a rebate 
person. I don’t buy what’s not on my list,” she says. “ We haven’t 
been out for a while. We are going to see a movie this weekend 
for the first time since Sept. 11. It’s not that I’m afraid. I would 
call it discernment, watching things a little more carefully. I am 











Comfort 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Lukeand 
Nicole Wooten will host the reunion 
this year. They plan to discuss a plan 
in case of attack; Nicole, pregnant, is 
pondering home birthing 





more aware of recycling things. And we just sent some blankets 
to one of the homeless shelters downtown. When the economy 
is bad, those on the bottom are hurt the most.” 

And of course there’s the opposite live-for-today impulse. 
A wealthy physician in Chicago, formerly renowned among 
his friends as a world-class tightwad, suddenly had the urge 
to buy “a ridiculously expensive” surround-sound stereo sys- 
tem, notes a longtime acquaintance. He has also been adding 
feverishly to his wine collection. Another acquaintance, an 
Illinois auto repair-shop manager, suddenly decided that he 
and his wife needed to gut their kitchen and install $6,000 
granite countertops, a $4,000 convection oven and a Sub- 
Zero fridge. He also plunked down $4,000 for the fastest com- 
puter and latest high-tech screen. “His wife is a nervous 
wreck because of his wanton spending,” their friend says. 
“This is a man who normally drives 20 miles to save a quarter 
on a jar of pickles. He has always lived within his means un- 
til now.” Lately he wants the best of everything, “and it’s all 
on credit cards. He has told his wife not to show him the bills. 
He thinks they may as well spend their money on their home 
since they’re going be holed up there anyway.” 

It’s possible that some people have reacted to the new pres- 
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sures by throwing themselves into their work, but they are hard 
to find. Much more common are stories of people pulling back 
a bit, if they can afford to, taking the events of the fall as a 
chance to ask hard questions about how they use their time, 
whether their boss actually deserves more attention than their 
children. Jaffe Dickerson, a senior partner for a law firm in Los 
Angeles, lost a close friend on one of the hijacked United 
flights. The impact finally hit him a few weeks ago as he con- 
templated the speech he was supposed to give at a conference 
in Montreal the next day. It was for a group he had been trying 
to bring together for years, a perfect networking opportunity. 
“I was sitting in my office looking out the window, and I said, 
‘I don’t want to do this,’” recalls Dickerson, who is the father of 
two teenage daughters. “It hit me like a thunderclap that I 
didn’t want to go. So I got on my computer and told the con- 
ference organizers that, based on the circumstances, I would 
be canceling and spending time with my family.” 

He has found in recent weeks that his clients have other 
lives as well and are actually eager to talk about them. “I have 
started having dozens of conversations with clients where we 
just talk about our kids, something we never had a chance to 
talk about before, and I mean talk sincerely,” he says. “You ask 


people questions now about their families because you really 
want to hear the answer. All of us realize we may not get that 
chance to have that conversation again.” 

It is too soon to say whether the combination of rewired val- 
ues and a recessionary economy will prompt large numbers of 
people to change careers, lower their expectations, do what they 
like instead of what they’re told. But you can catch a glimpse here 
and there: more and more employees are asking to telecommute, 
work from home, keep flexible hours. Of the new students in a 
massage-therapy program at San Jose’s Trinity College, half have 
either quit or been laid off in Silicon Valley. Last month four of the 
school’s graduates were hired to work full time giving massages 
at nearby tech giant Cisco Systems. Bosses are realizing they have 
to be more accommodating or risk losing people they need. 

Before Sept. 11, Gian Luca Fiori, a Boston wholesaler who 
imports marble and granite from all over the world, used to hop 
on a plane to Italy or India to inspect stone. After Sept. 11 he 
called his suppliers and canceled all his trips. “I asked them to 
send me a digital photo,” he says. “I can make the decision from 
here.” Last year he logged 120,000 miles on American Airlines; 
this year he expects to cut that in half. At some point he knows 
he will have to get back on the road—his business demands 
some face time—but the temporary hiatus is great. 

In the week after the attacks, the number of inquiries about 
joining AmeriCorps, the program that puts volunteers to work 
in struggling communities, jumped 30% and has held steady 
since. “It made me turn outward rather than inward,” says new 
volunteer Andrew Karpinski, 23, who had been planning to do 
graduate work in English. “I think this whole thing has been es- 
pecially difficult for young people, because our generation has 
been defined by O.J., Monica Lewinsky, stuff that was really 
trivia. Our generation has never had anything real to deal 
with.” The impulse to postpone a career track and do some 
community service, he says, is not a matter of patriotism. “I 
think the logical response is to step back and think, What have 
I done for other people? I think people want to do something 
more for the community again. I think that’s something that had 
been lost during the good times we had.” 

It is typical of these divergent times that when young adults 
decide they want to help, the surge of interest is felt from 
Habitat for Humanity, which has seen an increase of about 
20% in volunteers in the Northeast, to the National Security 
Agency. The NSA received more than 19,000 résumés in the 
eight weeks following Sept. 11, nearly quadrupling its monthly 
average. Since late September, a one-year teacher-training 
program at DePaul University in Chicago has fielded double the 
usual number of calls from people who want to start teaching 
in the city’s failing public schools. Recent applicants include an 
American Airlines flight attendant who wants to trade her over- 
seas route for more time at home with her children and a real 
estate developer who feels guilty about displacing poor kids to 
make room for expensive condos. 

In fact when people talk about how their lives and prospects 
have changed, the context may be fear and sorrow, but the re- 
sponse reflects great hope and resolve. This too marks a part of 
the Pilgrims’ bequest. Whenever our ancestors came, it is likely 
they were willing to trade certainty for opportunity, to face a dan- 
gerous passage in order to arrive in a better place. This passage 
feels plenty dangerous now. Butit has also given our children new 
heroes and our families new muscle and our beliefs new force, 
and that is more than enough to be thankful for, on the day we 
celebrate gratitude’s birthday. —Reported by Harriet Barovick, Jodie 
Morse, Benjamin Nugent, Julie Rawe and David Van Biema/New York, 
Wendy Cole/Chicago, Rita Healy/Denver, Broward Liston/Miami, 
Michelle McAllope/Houston and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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By JODIE MORSE 


ICOLE REDA’S HOUSE IS SPOT- 
less. She has two young chil- 
dren and no hired help, but 
there isn’t a Tonka truck in 
sight. The one sign of clutter is 
basket after basket of warm, 
crisply folded laundry. You can see your 
reflection in her living-room floor. 
Nicole used to be the messy half of 
her marriage. Her husband Greg was 
the family maid, quietly picking up oth- 
er people’s stuff. He wiped the bath- 





room mirror with Windex after his 
morning shower and gently insisted that 
he and Nicole rotate which chairs they 
sat in so no single cushion sagged from 
overuse. He actually enjoyed changing 
diapers. Ever since the Tuesday when 
Greg, 33, did not return from his 95th- 
floor office at 1 World Trade Center, 
Nicole has been the one sweeping and 
scrubbing. “I think that by cleaning and 
leaving his clothes in the closet and 
keeping things just the way he had them, 
it’s like some part of him is still here 
even if the time is passing,” she says. 








The meat loaves and pasta from the 
neighbors arrive on Nicole’s doorstep just 
once a week now. A month ago, she 
spent—and slept through—her first night 
without either her brother or her mother 
camped out on the futon in the computer 
room. Nicole stopped praying that the 
rescuers would turn up a wisp of Greg's 
DNA; on Sept. 22 she buried him without 
a body or a casket. 

Nicole is just 28, but she had already 
spent nearly half those years with Greg. 
Both born and raised in Brooklyn, they 
met the first week of her freshman year 
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at Pace University. They watched Ghost 
on their first date. Defying the marriage- 
and-kids-can-wait trend, they bought a 
starter house on Long Island almost 
three years ago. Nicole quit her job as a 
speech therapist to stay home with the 
children. Greg’s hour-and-a-half com- 
mute to the insurance brokerage firm 
Marsh & McLennan started and ended 
in the dark. But on weekends he was 
all theirs. 

From Greg’s work schedule, Nicole 
divines the only metaphor she can for her 
current existence: “a never-ending week- 


and coping with Greg’s loss, Nicole must fast adapt to single 
motherhood. Simple tasks like getting her hair done are now a scheduling ordeal 





day with no Saturday night.” There are 
meetings with lawyers, unreturned calls 
to charities and memorial services for 
Greg's colleagues. (In Greg’s lunch club 
alone, only 3 of 8 survived the attacks.) 
Nearly 500 condolence cards need an- 
swering—some from people who met 
Greg just briefly in a four-day manage- 
ment seminar in August, one from a 
grade-school classmate recounting how 
Greg owned the first skateboard on the 
block. When she comes up for air, Nicole 
calls to check on Greg’s best friend and 
colleague Michael Cantatore, so sick with 
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grief and guilt that two weeks ago he had 
a grand mal seizure. He is 34, and has had 
to strap a heart monitor to his chest. 
Michael calls himself “Greg’s other 
wife.” The two first met 15 years ago and 


joke that they “slept together” before 


Greg and Nicole did—in the same bed on 
a freshman-year ski trip. Greg later 
brought Michael to Marsh & McLennan. 
Michael thought Greg worked too hard 
and goaded him into taking afternoon 
outings to buy doughnuts and pvps. Only 
in the past few months had Greg really 
begun heeding Michael's advice to take 
the earlier evening train so he could 
spend more time with his second son 
Matthew, who was born in July. 

On the morning of Sept. 11, however, 
Greg had an early budget meeting. 
Michael, whose mother-in-law was late to 
watch his kids, was still getting dressed in 
his Queens apartment when he heard on 
the news about the crash. Minutes later, 
Greg sent a message through to Michael's 
Blackberry pager that he was trapped. 
For more than an hour, the two systems 
analysts tapped messages back and forth, 
Michael urging Greg to get out and Greg 
telling Michael that he loved Nicole and 
the boys. Greg's final words popped up at 
10:03: “Fire here. Love yous.” 

Nicole says she has bypassed the 
anger stage of grief. Now she’s stuck 
somewhere between denial and accep- 
tance. The rational part of her knows that 
Greg—who scoffed at working out—could 
not possibly have managed 95 flights of 
stairs in the 27 minutes between his last 
page and the tower’s collapse. But her 
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heart is still playing tricks. “I'll get home 
and someone will have sent roses, and for 
the moment I'll think that was so nice of 
Greg. Or a friend will talk about having a 
party on a weekend, and I'll think, Oh, 
great, Greg will be able to make it.” She 
pauses. “For a second, I just forget what 
happened, and then I remember again.” 

To get herself through the day, she’s 
keeping a diary for the first time since 
high school. The story she spins recasts 
the past in a way that makes Greg’s death 
inevitable because, of course, it was so ab- 
surd. She thinks she was preparing herself 
for a time without him: like the day in Au- 
gust when she asked him for the password 
to access the family budget on Microsoft 
Money, or when she inquired about how 
to change a tire and he sent her an AAA 
card embossed with her own name—not 
his. The narrative turns on the night of 
Sept. 10. Greg got home later than usual, 
so Nicole picked out a shirt and pants for 
him to put on the next day. He got dressed 
and left for the station before she awak- 
ened. “Since I knew what he had on, it 
was like I was meant to have that very last 
picture of him, of what he was wearing, of 
what he looked like at the end,” she says. 

Yet there comes a point when Greg's 
death begins making too much sense, 
when her grief loses its novelty and be- 
comes scarily routine. This happened 
when her toddler Nicholas stopped re- 
flexively asking for his father and started 
hugging people other than her. At first 
Nicole thought this was a sign he was ad- 
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Even two-year-old Nicholas has new 
rituals for holding on to his dad 


justing, but then the worry set in. Would 
Nicholas’ two-year-old mind begin to 
lose scant recollections of his father? “So 
now I just keep saying to him, ‘Remem- 
ber when Daddy used to do this or that,’” 
she says. And when they talk about Greg, 
Nicholas now blows kisses to the sky. 

Nicole has begun jostling her own 
memory as well. She wants the pain for its 
intimacy. She has been eating a lot of 
chocolate and peanut butter, Greg's fa- 
vorite combination, and shocked herself 
by craving Taco Bell, food he loved but 
she had long disdained. On Thanksgiv- 
ing, after having turkey at her parents’ 
house and dessert with Greg’s family, she 
might just eat a late-night peanut-butter 
sandwich as he used to do. On Oct. 8, she 
watched a home video for the first time. 
Greg was offscreen, but that was precise- 
ly the point: all she wanted was to hear 
the familiar inflections of his voice. 

Only on some days can she begin plan- 
ning for the future. She wants to put Greg’s 
red Miata, still parked out front, into stor- 
age so Nicholas and Matthew will have 
their father’s car one day. Next year she 
will go back to work as a speech therapist. 
But this future extends only so far. “There 
are some things I’m just not ready to think 
about,” she says. “When Matthew’s pedia- 
trician saw me for the first time after Sept. 
11, he was trying to comfort me, and he 





looked at me and said, ‘You're so young and 
beautiful; one day you should date again.’ 
Right there in his office I just broke down.” 
There is already a new rhythm to 
Nicole’s days. She makes dates with girl- 
friends to go to movies that she and Greg 
talked of seeing together. The children 
have their first firsts without Greg. Mat- 
thew’s first laugh came when Nicole nuz- 
zled his cheek, as she’s done a hundred 
times before; he was christened on the 
Sunday the U.S. started bombing Afghan- 
istan. Nicole was a single mom on Nicho- 
las’ first day of nursery school. 

When the last guest drops off a ba- 
nana bread and the children go to sleep, 
Nicole phones Michael if he hasn’t called 
her already. They have the same conver- 
sations with each other that they used to 
save only for Greg. “The two of them used 
to quote movie lines together, and I'd just 
sit and listen and not really say anything. 
But the other night on the phone I said 
one of Greg’s favorite lines from Strip- 
tease, and we both just cracked up,” says 
Nicole. And when they are too tired to 
laugh or cry anymore, they hang up, usu- 
ally well past midnight. 

Her son Nicholas calls for her at 6:30 
a.m., and they perform a new ritual. She 
brings him a photograph of Greg, and 
they lie in Nicholas’ bed for a moment, 
staring at husband and father. When he 
is ready to rise, Nicholas kisses good 
morning to the picture, the glass now 
smudged with the little boy’s lip prints. 
This is one stain Nicole will not clean. @ 
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As a rebel offensive sends the 
Taliban running, TIME looks at 
how both sides fight to the death 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 
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N THE DEAD OF NIGHT, HORSES PO! } 
They came charging down from the 
groups of 10, their riders dressed in flowing shaltwar 
kameez and armed with AK-47s and grenade launchers. 
In the Kishindi Valley below, 35 miles south of the prized 
northern city of Mazar-i-Sharif, the few Taliban tanks in 
the area not destroyed by American bombs took aim at the 
Northern Alliance cavalry galloping toward them. But the 600 
horsemen had been ordered to charge directly into the line of 
fire. “If you ride fast enough, you can get to them,” an Alliance 
spokesman later explained. “You ride straight at them. The 
tank will only have time to get off one or two rounds before you 
there.” The rebels were told to leap on top of the tanks, pull 
Taliban gunners out through the open hatches and kill 

n. The first land battle in the century’s first war began with 
owdown from a distant age: fearless men on horseback 

t modern artillery. America’s money was on the ponies. 

They won. According to accounts given to TIME by Alliance 
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TURNING TIDE? 
Rebels say they 
have pushed 
Taliban forces out 
of the north 
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MAZAR-1-SHARIF 


The Bloody History of 
“The Noble Tomb” 





officials, 3,500 rebels serving under Uzbek 
warlord Rashid Dostum, 47, pushed the 
Taliban out of Kishindi with a 16-hour as- 
sault that left 200 Taliban and an unknown 
number of Alliance troops dead. To the 
west, forces loyal to Ustad Atta Moham- 
med, another Alliance commander, lost 30 
men in a barrage of 
Taliban tank fire but 
seized the outlying 
village of Aq Kuprik. 
From there the Alli- 
ance’s long-promised 
and much delayed 
march on Mazar-i- 
Sharif gathered an 
irresistible momen- 
tum. Some Taliban 
soldiers ran and 
hid, others switched 
sides. One Taliban 
commander on the 
front lines secretly arranged to defect 
with a few hundred of his men and 
agreed to let the Alliance through his 
line. The advancing rebels found anoth- 
er Taliban commander, Mullah Qahir, 
trying to avoid capture by snipping off 
his beard with nail scissors. He wasn’t 
the only one. “From what I hear,” said an 
Alliance officer, “it’s a good time to be a 
razor salesman in Mazar.” 

Taliban soldiers torched villages as 
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they retreated, and there were fears that 
hundreds of locals—mostly ethnic Uz- 
beks, Tajiks and Hazara—may have been 
barricaded in their burning homes. By 
Friday morning, when Dostum’s troops 
reached the gates of Mazar, the Alliance 


| said it had taken dozens of Taliban troops 


When they have 
to secure a position, 
they [do]. They don’t 


worry about the 
casualties. 


on the Taliban's foreign fighters 





captive; many more 
were on the high- 
way, headed out of 
town. Across the 
northern tier of Af- 
ghanistan, the Tal- 
iban abandoned 
several garrisons 
but made fierce ef- 
forts to defend oth- 
ers. “When they 
first arrived here, 
these fanatics be- 
lieved they were 
bulletproof,” said 
an Alliance spokesman. “Now they've 
been shown they’re not.” 

In the high command of the U.S. mil- 
itary, that was enough to elicit a few sighs 
of relief. The U.S. had yearned for a 
battlefield victory in Afghanistan that 
would vindicate five weeks of aerial at- 
tacks, bolster confidence in the Penta- 
gon’s strategy and puncture some of the 
Taliban’s swelling resolve before winter 
sets in. While the Alliance’s siege of 


—HARON AMIN, 
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z wice in the past four years, 
2 Northern Alliance commander 
; Rashid Dostum has had to flee 
5 Mazar-i-Sharif, the city he once 
2 fuled. Once he had to bribe his own 
3 men to let him out of town before the . 
> Taliban arrived. But last Friday é 
5 Dostum re-entered the city in triumph. 5 
» Itwas Mazar’s latest—but perhaps 3 
not its last—reversal of fortune. « 
e) ETHNIC TENSION: 
The city’s name means “the : Taliban troops 
Noble Tomb.” Thousands have died Blo never subdued 
there since 1997. But until then it BE the population 
was untouched by Afghanistan's two 3 
decades of war. The city takes its 
name from the Blue Mosque there, May 1997, turning the cityovertothe them. Some were buried alive. 
where Ali—Muhammad’s son-in-law —_ Taliban while Dostum fled to Turkey. When Taliban fighters 
and the fourth Caliph—is saidtobe | Thelocal Uzbeks andHazarasrose in _ retook the city, they killed 
buried. Alexander the Great slept in revolt. They took back the city, drove 8,000, particularly the 
Mazar. Genghis Khan and Silk Road 2,000 of the mostly Pashtun Taliban Shi'ite Hazaras, and left 
traders passed through. Only35 miles _ into the desert in large container corpses rotting in the 
from Uzbekistan's border, the city trucks and buried them in mass streets. Now Dostum and 
was a valuable supply depot for the graves. Half died in the containers. his allies own the city again, 
Soviets, who left itin Dostum’s hands. Others were shot and thrown in and Pashtun are fleeing because 
But his deputy betrayed him in wells, grenades tossed in behind they fear massacre. —By Mitch Frank 


Mazar may not have satisfied all those 
aims, it did give the U.S. campaign a wel- 
come adrenaline jolt. And its significance 
ran deeper: in its quick betrayals and 
shifting tempo, primitive clashes and 
unanticipated results, the battle for 
Mazar-i-Sharif offers insights into the 
ways people fight in this forbidding land. 
Afghan forces on both sides often appear 
formless to visitors, but they can conceal 
tightly bound units with a fighting philos- 
ophy that places greater importance on 
energy conservation and brutal surprise 
than on sheer military muscle. “We must 
make sure that we pick the right time to 
fight,” says Mohammed Kabeer Marz- 
ban, a warlord who controls the northern 
town of Khoja Bahauddin. “Otherwise 
we will have wasted our soldiers in vain.” 
As the conflict wears on, learning the 
strange art of Afghan warfare will be crit- 
ical to American success. 


LAST THURSDAY, IN HIS FIRST PENTAGON 
briefing since the war began, Centcom 
chief General Tommy Franks came as 
close as the Pentagon gets to revealing 
specifics about its strategy: he acknowl- 
edged that the Pentagon was “interested” 
in Mazar-i-Sharif. Two out of every three 
bombs dropped by U.S. warplanes last 
week fell on Taliban lines guarding 
Mazar. The critical prize was the airport, 








































THE TAKING OF MAZAR-I-SHARIF 


Setting aside long-held rivalries, three 
opposition 


LD Aq Kuprik In a ferocious back-and-forth battle, 
the forces of Ustad Atta Mohammed last Monday took 
the town from the Taliban, retreated after a barrage of 
irtillery and tank fire and on Tuesday morning retook it 


U.S. bombs (3 Kishindi General Rashid Dostum’s forces, some on 
Taliban lines peter orseback, engaged the Taliban in fierce fighting here, 
yo ig them out late Monday night 


E) Shulgarah Pass Both groups joined forces in a drive 

orth toward the Shulgarah Pass. Expecting to encounter a 

tong Taliban defense at the pass, Dostum’s and Atta’s forces 

e surprised to find it empty. On Friday moming, they joined 
vit! n a gyoup of ant-aliban Hazara fighters led by Haj 

V d Mohagqiq. They all continued north and reported 

ge after village bumed by retreating Taliban troops 


oO Saini iit Sects to kconde U.S. bombing of Taliban 
the opposition launched its main attack on the city Friday. 
g through the Taliban's two rings of defensive trenches on the 
re] irts, Atta’s troops fought skirmishes around the citadel while 
Dostum’s troops fought their way across the Imam Bukri bridge to the 
South, took the airport and entered through the city's gates. 


€) Hairatan Only a few hours after the capture of Mazar, 
fo neigh prac abhi nany Sonat hy a taking Hairatan, 
D the north, and Khulm, to the east. Next target: Kunduz 
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three miles east of the city; Atta told TIME 
that “taking the airfield is the same as tak- 
ing Mazar.” The runway may serve as a 


Kabul, has asked for close air support 
Kunduz. If Kunduz falls, the rebels will | from American attack helicopters. So far, 
hold nearly all of northern Afghanistan. the Pentagon has demurred, but AH-64 
base from which U.S. jets will be able to The war’s action may be shifting | Apache choppers are already suspected 
strike targets within minutes. And the | south. Late last week both sides mobi- | to be in the region, with A-10s on the way. 
unclogging of the roadways leading into | lized in preparation for a trench battle for | If U.S. gunships take to the skies above 
Mazar will help the U.S. build a “land | control of the air base at Bagram—the | Kabul, the Taliban will likely raid what 
bridge” from Afghanistan’s northern bor- | front north of Kabul. “We will advance to | is left of their stash of 250 antiaircraft 
der with Uzbekistan that the allies can | the gates of Kabul within two weeks,” | Stinger missiles—arms sent to the muja- 
use to pour in ground troops for an all-out | predicts a senior rebel officer. Sources | hedin in the mid-'80s by the c1A—to try to 
assault on the Taliban. told Time that the Alliance, which is out- | shoot the Americans down. 

All of which is to say there is stillalong | numbered 2 to 1 by Taliban forces around The Pentagon would prefer to con- 
way and a lot of bloodletting to , tinue blasting Taliban lines with 
go. Mazar had barely been liber- B-52 carpet bombs while the 
ated last Friday when Dostum’s * Northern Alliance does the dirty 
forces overran the towns of Tash- * work on the ground. Though the 
kurghan and Hairatan and ze- number of U.S. sorties flown 
roed in on Kunduz, one of the last daily last week dipped from 
Taliban strongholds in northern 100 to 75, the bombers were 
Afghanistan. A senior Alliance of- able to hit harder and with 
ficial told Time that the Alliance more focused rage. U.S. special- 
now controls the northwest and ops spotters deployed to the 
has advanced as far south as Pul- front more than doubled last 
i-Khumri—100 miles away from week to almost 100 men. Target 
the capital, Kabul. The official guides on the ground allowed 
said Taliban soldiers stranded the U.S. to pulverize Taliban 
in Kunduz and further east in troops in the north with a pair 
Talogan have been cut off from of BLU-82 “daisy cutters”— 
fresh supplies. On Saturday the Alliance 15,000-Ib., minivan-size killing machines 
launched an assault near Taloqan, hoping TERROR TOOL: The U.S. dropped carried one at a time in the belly of MC- 
to seize the heavily defended city and then 15,000-Ib. “daisy cutters” to intimidate 130 cargo planes. When detonated three 
coordinate its forces with those moving the Taliban and induce surrender feet above the ground, the bomb’s slurry 
east from Mazar to strangle the Taliban in of ammonium nitrate and aluminum dust 
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Al-Qaeda and the Taliban 
have hundreds, perhaps 
ads, of caves in 





“® Finding the caves 


Whether looking for deep tunnels or 
shallow holes on the sides of mountains, 
the U.S. will use an array of airborne 
devices—from spy satellites taking high- 
resolution photos to low-flying drones 
such as the Predator—to detect openings 
in the ground. Best of all, though not 
always reliable, is local intelligence 


® Aerial bombardment 


Before bombing a cave, F-18s or low- 
flying helicopters equipped with thermal- 
imaging devices, using infrared sensors, 
will detect heat emitted from the 
opening, revealing people hiding inside. 
If the military decides to take down the 
cave, F-18s and F-15s can launch 
precision-guided bombs directly into 
tunnel mouths 


‘3 Seal the entrances 


The best strategy for cave fighting, say 
Soviet experts, is not to go inside at all. 
Fighting inside means major losses. They 
advise trying to seal all the openings with 
explosives and bulldozers or from the air 
with guided bombs 


® Going in 
In a case where 
someone, like 
Osama bin Laden, 
must be captured in 
a maze of unfamiliar 
tunnels, the 
operation will be 
complex, difficult 
and certainly deadly 


NEUTRALIZE THE 
OCCUPANTS 

Just before going in 
soldiers would 
cripple the enemy 
with fuel-air 
explosives, which 
suck out the 
oxygen, or tear gas 












CHECK FOR MINES 

A special de-mining 
team moves in to 
check for booby traps 
and mines not only at 
the entrance but 
throughout the 
tunnels, a slow and 
painstaking process 
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Infrared) on the FA-18A fighter 
provides real-time thermal imagery 
in television format, day or night, to 
detect and identify tactical targets 








GBU-28 “Bunker Buster,” 

weighing almost 5,000 Ibs. and 
launched from an F-15, can penetrate 
at least 20 feet of concrete 
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CONTROL THE 
ENTRANCE 
Posting soldiers 
at the openings 
prevents enemy 
forces from 
coming from 
behind to attack 
those inside 


FIND AND FIGHT 
Grenades are out because of possible 
blowback. And bullets from automatic 


wearing night-vision goggles and special 
breathing equipment, carry knives, single-fire 
weapons and blowtorches. They move in 
complete darkness along the walls in a chain, 
never losing contact with one another 


weapons ricochet off rock walls. Commandos, 































THE WAR 


wipes out everything within a half-mile 
radius. Those who are not killed often suf- 
fer ruptured lungs or broken eardrums. 
The weapon’s intent—like the cluster 
bombs the U.S. began unleashing a few 
weeks ago—is to terrorize enemy troops 
into surrender. The Pentagon believes 
such intimidation is beginning to take 
hold. Though the Northern , 
Alliance claimed massive =" 
enemy desertions, U.S. com- eh 
manders know better than 
to count on a collapse of the 
Taliban’s fighting zeal. 
Taliban resolve has 
caused mounting anxiety 
among U.S. military strate- 
gists, particularly because 
until last week the Northern 
Alliance showed few signs of 
war readiness. Three weeks 
ago, near Mazar-i-Sharif, a 


AFGHANISTAN 
; Zhawaf 


Caves of 
Afghanistan 


Various types of caves 

litter the country from 

irrigation tunnels, or karez, to 
shallow hillside holes to old mines 
and rock caves. The last type, 
concentrated mostly in the east 
and south, came to light during 
the Soviet invasion. The 
mujahedin built the most 
famous one in the 

1980s, an elaborate 

cave complex at 

Zhawar. The 
















Pentagon last week acknowledged that 
the U.S. has air-dropped guns and horse 
feed to Alliance forces. Meanwhile, U.S. 
Green Berets slipped into rebel-held ter- 
ritory and worked to prepare the Al- 
liance’s factions for a coordinated assault 
on Mazar. “Obviously, we needed help,” 
said General Muhibullah, a senior com- 
mander in Dasht-i-Qaleh. “It was very ef- 
fective for us when the U.S. advisers 
came to Mazar.” 
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their attacks. In the north, 
the Alliance’s loose-knit 
guerrilla bands are plagued by ethnic 
infighting, inexperience and customary 
drug use. The preferred narcotic is a po- 
tent, pungent hashish that is smoked by 
Alliance and Taliban soldiers alike from 
dinner until midnight. Alliance soldiers 
say they make up for their lack of 
Western-style military discipline 
with versatility. “We can do every- 
thing,” says Fazel, a tank com- 
mander in the Farkhar district. 
“But we don’t do anything very 
well.” 

What the Alliance does pos- 
sess is an intimate knowledge of 
the terrain, a visceral hatred of 
the opponent and a war-honed 
knack for exploiting Taliban vul- 
nerability. “These folks are ag- 

gressive,” U.S. Marine General 
Peter Pace said Wednesday. “They're 
taking the war to their enemy—and 
ours.” For the Alliance, the war’s critical 
turn came early this month when U.S. 
B-52s began hammering Taliban front 
lines dug in near Mazar and Kabul and 
further north, along the Tajik border. De- 
spite U.S. frustration with the Alliance’s 
sluggishness, the complexity of waging 
war in an alien, booby-trapped environ- 
ment gave Pentagon strategists little 
choice but to embrace the rebels as a 
proxy ground force. For the first time, the 


Overhangs 
hide openings 
from overhead 


Bounding Frag 

Afghanistan has 30 different kinds of 
mines including, here, an antipersonnel 
mine that when tripped explodes, 
spraying fragments of shrapnel 
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The order to attack came last Mon- 
day. Dostum’s men scrambled out of their 
trenches and dashed toward the Taliban 
line in Kishindi, ducking behind rocks, 
bushes and trees. A handful of Taliban 
armored vehicles and tanks opened fire, 
forcing Dostum to order his forces to fall 
back. Sitting astride his dark bay pony, 
he radioed for the cavalry. By the next 
night, after “very fierce” fighting, the Al- 
liance broke through. A local uprising 
against the Taliban sent the regime’s men 
running from the district capital, Shul- 
garah. The treacherous Shulgarah Pass— 
narrow ravine 14 miles southwest of 
Mazar where the Alliance had expected to 
be ambushed by enemy gunners—had 
been abandoned by Taliban troops before 
the Alliance arrived. 

On the outskirts of Mazar, hundreds 
of the Taliban’s 5,000 troops in the region 
took shelter around a power plant and a 
fertilizer factory; they believed the U.S. 
wouldn't hit the factory because doing so 
could send deadly ammonia fumes into 
the air. After a meeting with Atta Thurs- 
day night, Dostum initiated skirmishes 
with the Taliban. On Friday morning, the 
two met with Haji Mohammed Mohagqiq, 
who commands anti-Taliban Hazara 
fighters, to plan a three-pronged attack 
on Taliban positions ringing the city. A 
group of rebels surprised the Taliban by 
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ON THE MOVE: 
An Alliance tank 
crosses a river 
and pushes west 
near the city of 
Taloqan Saturday 


@THE WAR 


veering off the main road into Mazar and 
advancing from the southwest, through a 
rugged mountain pass known as the 
“gorge of healing springs.” An all-night 
}. air raid along the pass knocked out 
Taliban defenses and allowed the Al- 
liance to seize the vitally important ridge. 
Heavy rains slowed the rebel ad- 
vance. Just west of the city, Taliban fc 
in the old citadel Qala-I-Jangi uncorked a 
final fusillade from cannons, multibarrel 
rocket launchers, mortars and fixed ma- 
chine guns, Alliance troops found hun- 
dreds of Taliban fighters—most of them 
Arab and Pakistani volun holed up 
in a girls’ high school. They were zealots, 
primed for death: after the Alliance com- 
manders failed to coax them into surren- 
der, a two-hour fire fight broke out, and 
all the Taliban troops were killed or cap- 
tured. It was their last stand. The Taliban 
had set up no defenses inside Mazar, and 
by nightfall Friday the Alliance stormed 
the city. Dostum’s men swept the streets, 
“trying to find Taliban fighters who have 
thrown away their guns and are pretend- 
ing to be ordinary people,” said a Dostum 
aide. “But most of them jumped into their 
pickups and left.” 
Among the Taliban commanders at 


PICKUP CAVALRY: The Taliban's 
Datsuns are outfitted with grenade 
launchers for hit-and-run attacks 


Mazar was the regime’s army chief, Mul- 
lah Fazil, a man in his mid-20s who is the 
youngest member of the inner circle 
around supreme Taliban leader Mullah 
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fohammed Omar. Fazil’s fate was un- 
known, but Alliance sources told TIME 
that U.S. bombers inflicted heavy casual- 2 
ties on fleeing Taliban fighters. In Mazar & 
locals rounded up stray Taliban who had | 
failed to escape and held them until 2 
rebels arrived. Some captives were re- 
leased and, a top Alliance official told 
TIME, the conquering generals received 
specific orders not to mistreat prisoners 
of war. But the depths of tribal hatred in 
the city raised the possibility of brutal 
reprisals against captured Taliban. 
While jubilant residents greeted the 
liberators by ificing sheep in the 
streets, the American response to the Al- 
liance’s triumph was muted. Privately, 
U.S. officials fretted that the three main 
factions storming the city could end up 
battling one another before the smoke 
could clear. Dostum, the charismatic 
warlord who governed Mazar until a Tal- 
iban offensive unseated him in 1997, is 
notorious for his inconstancy and ruth- 
lessness, and he has no intention of ced- 
ing authority to the 37-year-old Atta, a 
rising military star. Atta has curried sup- 
port like a small-town mayoral candidate, 
printing up posters of himself to plaster 
around the city, and Dostum is likely to 
take that as an affront. “There’s a war 
within a war here,” says Dostum aide 
Sayed Kamil. The area’s Persian-speaking 











THE PASHTUN King Mohammed Zahir Shah. 
. . But uniting the Pashtun on 
side will not be an 
Deep Loyalties, Ancient Hatreds wks Dolgned bel 
back centuries. Not only do the 
n the front line The war cry in favor of the “These are mad people,” said Pashtun tribes despise the eth- 
around Mazar-i-Sharif —_ Taliban is also being raised a security officer, shrugging. nic minorities of the Northern 
burst under relentless among the Pashtun tribes “Let them die.” Alliance, but they often blast 
U.S. bombing, the re- of Pakistan's borderiands. U.S. and Pakistani efforts to | away at one another too. Feuds 
treating Taliban fighters knew Last week more than 11,300 forge a Pashtun opposition to drag on for generations, with 
there was only one option: to Pakistani Pashtun, some the Taliban are falling behind the every man called upon to 
run fast and far. Retreatinginto armedwithnothingmorethan _ battlefield advances. With the defend his tribe's honor. The 
Mazar-i-Sharif's maze of dusty _ single-shot hunting rifles and death last month of prominent Pashtun unite briefly when 
alleys was certain death; the swords, crossed into Afghani- Pashtun war commander Abdul an outsider swaggers in, such 
Taliban had made too many stan over the high mountain Haq—who was betrayed and as Alexander the Great, the 
enemies. During its three-year passes near Bajour, north of executed by the Taliban while Soviets and now the Americans 
rule of Mazar-i-Sharif, the Peshawar, to join the Taliban. trying to recruit tribal elders fora Left to themselves, they plant 
Taliban, who belong to the Those with combat experience —_revolt—U.S. hopes are pinned land mines to settle a property 
Pashtun tribes of southern were rushed up to Mazar-i- on Hamad Karzai, a pro-Western dispute. Ayouth from Peshawar 
Afghanistan, had mercilessly Sharif. Pakistani officials atthe Pashtun nobleman whois in was recently celebrated in the 
persecuted the Uzbek and Bajour checkpoint made no southern Afghanistan, urging newspapers as a true Pashtun 
Hazara ethnic minorities. After  effortto stop the holy warriors. _ tribal elders to back exiled hero for shooting his father's 
the city fell, they hauled up assassin. The boy was six. 
guns hidden under the A deadly rivalry has been 
floorboards and took revenge NSA aa running since the 16th century 
as the Taliban forces fled in The Pashtun between two main Pashtun 
disarray. “From the houses, in Pakistan tribes, the Durranis and the 
the Uzbeks were picking off the burn a Tony Ghilzais. The events since 
Taliban stragglers,” said an Blair effigy. Sept. 11 have changed little. 
Islamabad-based aid worker in Karzai, right, The Taliban leader Mullah 
contact with the northem Ns Mohammed Omar is a Ghilzai, 
n city. ly opponents and so are most of his top com- 
The fall of Mazar-i-Sharif of the Teliban manders. The ex-monarch’s 
may be a heartening victory for si supporters are all Durranis. 
the U.S.-backed Northern 3 Taliban opponent Karzai 
Alliance, but it has sharpened § had to move secretly across this 
the ancient feuds that bedevil 5 chessboard of feuding clans 
Afghanistan. The Pashtun—a : when he headed into southern 
group of tribes that accounts 2 Afghanistan, avoiding the Ghilzai 
for about 40% of the country's 3 villages. But Karzai and his men 
26 million people—are almost F* had to be rescued from a Tali- 
sure to rally behind the Taliban, ban ambush by U.S. choppers 
since America is now seen as early last week, according to the 
backing the Pashtun’s worst . The U.S. hopes that 
enemies. The Pashtun have Karzai will help persuade the 
ruled Afghanistan since the Pashtun not to side with the Tali- 
18th century, and their will to ban against the Uzbeks, Tajiks 
fight may be steeled by the and Hazaras. But for that to hap- 
specter of marauding Northern pen, Washington must rein in the 
Alliance troops—made up of worst excesses of their ethnic 
Tajiks, Uzbeks and Hazaras— foes, once Northern Alliance 
attacking with U.S. warplanes fighters sweep into the Pashtun 
in the skies above. Fearing tribal lands. © —By Tim McGirk/ 
reprisals, Pashtun families Islamabad. With reporting by 
have been fleeing the north. Ghulam Hasnain/Bajour 





Hazara aren’t happy about taking orders 
from either the Uzbek Dostum or the 
Tajik Atta. “We're not going to accept 
anybody as big brother,” says Abdul 
Wahid, an aide to Mohagqiq, the Hazara 
military commander. If the tense alliance 
among these factions collapses, the U.S.’s 
dreams of a land bridge from Uzbekistan 
could fall with it. 

Despite losing Mazar, the Taliban is 
far from crippled. Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld admits that air strikes 
have killed only a tiny fraction of the 


Taliban forces, who are burrowed into 
caves and hidden in mosques and 
schools. The regime may be marshaling 
its soldiers and artillery for a hellacious 
counterattack. “It’s not very surprising, 
given the heavy U.S. bombings, that 
they pulled out of Mazar,” says Rifaat 
Hussain, head of defense and strategic 
studies at Islamabad’s Quaid-i-Azam 
University. “If the Taliban choose to 
fight a real battle, it will be over Kabul.” 
The capital is the destination of choice 
for the 20,000 militants who have 
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crossed the border from Pakistan to 
fight for the Taliban. 

Though the Taliban came to power 
using “maneuver” warfare—compensat- 
ing for a manpower disadvantage by at- 
tacking on the run from the beds of their 
Datsun pickups—the regime more re- 
cently has won by attrition, digging forces 
in deep and attacking in mass formations. 
But the American bombings have flushed 
Taliban soldiers into the open and forced 
many of them to return to their roots—the 
mobile, hit-and-run guerrilla tactics they 
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know best. “Their forces seem to be com- 
posed largely of fanatics,” says Julie Sirrs, 
a former analyst for the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, “or conscripts whom the 
Taliban are willing to toss into the fire.” 
The hardest core—about 10,000 men, 
most of them foreigners—will fight to the 
death. “When they have to secure a posi- 
tion, they secure it,” says Haron Amin, the 
Alliance’s representative in Washington 
who has fought the Taliban. “They don’t 
worry about their casualties.” 

The Alliance has its own élite corps 
deployed near Kabul. Visiting Western 
journalists often portray the Alliance’s 
militia of part-time, agrarian soldiers as 
representative of the rebel force as a 
whole. But that picture is misleading. A 
zarbati, or strike unit, of some 1,200 uni- 
formed, well-trained fighters is massed 
north of the capital. The best of the bunch, 
the Guards Brigade, was created by the 
late mujahedin commander Ahmed Shah 
Massoud—even in death the spiritual 
leader of the Northern Alliance—and com- 
prises several infantry assault battalions 


CHAGATAI!I 


Eyewitness to a 


Northern Alliance Assault 


DISPATCH 


backed up by Russian T-55 and T-62 
tanks. The Guards have already moved 
into position northeast of Kabul for a pos- 
sible raid on the city. Winter won't neces- 
sarily deter them: against the Soviets, Af- 
ghan guerrillas fought brilliantly in the 
cold, fortified by high-protein energy bars 
made of nuts and fruits ground to a pulp 
and dried into a gristly purple block. 
After two decades 
of conflict, rebel com- 
manders are patient to 
a fault. But they have 
never undertaken a 
major offensive in- 
volving thousands of 
organized in 
numerous _ brigades, 
each with its own ar- 
tillery and armored 
vehicles. “An offensive 
of this size is going to 
be a first for all these 
commanders,” says a 
Western military spe- 
cialist. “And it’s not at 
all clear how they'll 
do.” The Alliance 
forces stationed north 


troops 





of Kabul possess 100 tanks and other ar- 
mored vehicles, but they may not be de- 
ployed in ways that inflict maximum 
damage. Afghans tend to split their armor 
into small portions to use as mobile ar- 
tillery or infantry support. But, says a 
Western analyst, “that’s not how you 
break lines and sow confusion in the en- 
emy’s rear.” 





he attack on Chagatai Talogan front; estimates of 

ridge begins at Taliban strength range from 

3:20 p.m. local time on 5,000 to 10,000, so the rebels 

Saturday, when General _are relying on U.S. bombing for 
Moammar Hassan of the advantage. The ultimate aim is 
Northern Alliance shouts into —_ to link up with troops who took 
his radio, “Advance forwards. = Mazar-i-Sharif on Friday night 
We are ready to start the war and to advance on the Taliban 
now.” Twenty yards tothe left stronghold of Kunduz, thus 
of the command bunker reclaiming the entire northern 
where he stands, a T-55 tank part of the country. 
opens up with its main gun, For three hours on 
and the assault is on. Saturday afternoon, U.S. 
Northern Alliance artillery fighter bombers have been 
shells and 82-mm mortars hitting Taliban targets 
whiz overhead as a 50-cal. along the ridgeline. That before, and they jokingly his radio, “Where are the 
gun pops individual rounds at + =morningGeneralHassan,the _ predictthatwith U.S. helpthey _ soldiers? | ordered them to 
Taliban front lines, 1,000 yds. | commander of the assault, will take Taloqan by Sunday. attack. Advance now.” On the 
away across asmalidipinthe told TIME that a team of U.S. During the afternoon radio he gives out bombing 
rolling brown hills. special forceshadcomeinthe the Taliban returned fire coordinates, and two U.S. 

This attack with several night before to coordinate the sporadically, shooting fighter jets appear overhead. 

hundred troopsisintendedto bombing. TheAlliance brought —_ rockets from its bunkered Three hundred yards to the 
punch a hole in a second in 21 tanks at midnight to add positions at the Alliance left of Hassan’s position is 
Taliban front line in northern firepower, andtheyhavebeen _ soldiers coming up from another command post, 
Afghanistan and begin a unloading on Taliban lines Dasht-i-Qaleh to the front where one of Hassan’s 
push on the city of Talogan, since midmorning. The morale _line. These lines haven't officers says the American 
25 miles south of this ridge. of the Northern Alliance troops moved in more than a year, team is based. It cannot be 
The Alliance has some 5,000 is high after the sudden fall and today the attack begins seen from Hassan’s position, 
troops along the 20-mile of Mazar-i-Sharif the night slowly. Hassan shouts into but over the radio, Alliance 
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That’s why the Alliance needs Ameri- 
can advisers, and why it may wait for more 
carpet bombs to fall before it tries to take 
Kabul. The U.S. hopes the fall of Mazar 
will set off a string of rebel victories in the 
north, demoralize Taliban forces in the 
rest of the country and inspire wholesale 
desertions. Now that a major city has fall- 
en, says Sirrs, “the momentum will start 


to turn against the Taliban.” But those 
who don’t defect will melt into their sur- 
roundings, lie low and wait to pounce. 
“The Taliban is unlike anything we've ever 
seen before,” says a senior Pentagon offi- 
cial. “If you destroy the military capability 
of the Taliban and you take away 90% of its 
following and the rest go into the hills, you 
still have a movement.” 


If the world intends to rid itself of 
that movement and the lethal vision it 
promotes, the U.S. will have to rip out its 
heart—by hunting down the Taliban in 
the caves and redoubts of southern Af- 
ghanistan, where the Pentagon believes 
Osama bin Laden and the Taliban’s lead- 
ers have taken refuge. Even if they con- 
tinue to roll back the Taliban in the north, 


REBEL SHELL 
The Alliance 
struck hard in the 
north but may 
still be outgunned 


commanders ask the commander, over the radio. the Americans to tell the 
Americans to give coordinates The T-55 fires again. Twenty planes to stop bombing the 
to the jets circling overhead. minutes into the attack, the position, since Alliance 

The Taliban has three shelling tempo increases; troops are so close to it. 
command postsinthetrench _ there is an explosion every “They are in the post,” Bashir 
line that winds along the couple of seconds. At 3:55 radios to Hassan. 
ridge. Early on, a tank shell the Alliance troops on the “Are you sure, or are 
scores a direct hitonthe post _right flank say the Taliban is they just saying that?” asks 
on the right flank, but the fleeing, and they getoutofan Hassan with a laugh. He 
center and the left prove armored personnel carrier surveys the battlefield, 
harder to crack. “Shootatthe thathasdriventhemtowithin constantly kneading his 
ones straight ahead. | can't 100 yds. of the Taliban prayer beads. His troops are 
see the ones on the left,” trenches and move up the meeting heavier resistance 
Hassan tells Bashir, his tank hill. Their commander radios on the left flank. As they get 
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the Afghan rebels won't be of much 
help in Kandahar. “The Northern 
Alliance can never control the 
whole of Afghanistan,” says Dos- 
tum’s aide. “We have no following 
in the south.” That means only a 
U.S.-led force—made up of special- 
ops commandos, conventional 
troops or both—will be able to fin- 
ish the job. To succeed, these sol- 
diers will need to school them- 
selves in the Afghan way of war. 
Because if they don’t, someone will 
do it for them. —Reported by 
Hannah Beech/Khoja Bahauddin, 
Anthony Davis/Jabal-us-Seraj, Michael 
Fathers/Islamabad, Terry McCarthy/ 
Dasht-i-Qaleh, Alex Perry/Termez and 
Mark Thompson and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington 


out of their APC to try an 
assault, they are met with a 
crackle of AK-47 fire. 

At 4:10, after absorbing 
50 min. of hard pounding, the 
Taliban troops suddenly start 
shelling Hassan’s command 
post with a Russian artillery 
piece that had been hidden 
on the left flank. “They are 
like dogs. They never give up. 
They must be Arabs,” says 
Hassan. He orders his tanks 
to aim at the artillery piece, 
but it keeps shooting back, 
each shell getting closer to 
Hassan’s position. The closest 
round lands 25 yds. from the 
trench before some soldiers— 
and the handful of journalists 
observing them—withdraw. 

Hassan stays at his post, 
calling for reinforcements and 
correcting the coordinates 
for the artillery piece that is 
holding up his advance. On 
the third attack, his men use 
light artillery to take out the 
left bunker and find six dead 
Arab fighters inside. As night 
falls, the Alliance takes 
Chagatai ridge, but at a cost 
of six dead and 30 wounded. 
The Taliban again proves it 
will not give up without a fight. 

—By Terry McCarthy/Chagatai 
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HUNT FOR BIN LADEN 


= 


The Near Misses 


Saudi Arabia’s ex-intelligence chief tells TIME 
about the failed efforts to bring in Osama 


By SCOTT MACLEOD RIYADH 


RINCE TURKI AL FAISAL KNEW 

Osama bin Laden was bad. For the 

last 10 of Turki’s 24 years as Saudi 

Arabia's intelligence chief, neutral- 
izing bin Laden was one of his primary re- 
sponsibilities. But the Saudi radical kept 
slipping through his fingers. Then came 
Sept. 1] and the awful realization that bin 
Laden was far worse than he had imag- 
ined. “Who would expect it?” Turki asks. 
“I think we should have been more 
aware. When you look back on it, you say, 
‘My God, they have been telling us they 
are going to do something like that.’ And 
we didn’t believe them.” 

Sept. 11 will haunt Turki and others in 
the spy trade for years to come. Having 
left his post, Turki, 56, is at least free to talk 
about his torments, In a three-hour inter- 
view with TIME last week, he described 
two failed attempts by the Saudis to have 
bin Laden handed over to them, and he 
discussed the inability of intelligence ser- 
vices to “take out” the fugitive once it be- 
came clear how dangerous he was. 

As a key organizer of the joint Saudi- 
American-Pakistani support for Afghan 
rebels fighting the Soviet Union in the 
1980s, Turki met bin Laden, a prominent 
volunteer in that war, five times and re- 


members him from those days as enthu- 
siastic but gentle and shy. The Saudis 
first began to be worried about bin 
Laden in 1990, after he returned home 
from Afghanistan still hungry for more ji- 
had. Soon after, according to Turki, bin 
Laden began taking veterans of the 
Afghan war to North Yemen to fight the 
Marxist regime in the Republic of South 
Yemen. “North Yemen is an arms mar- 
ket. You can buy a weapon anywhere. 
He had to be stopped,” says Turki. “The 
kingdom said, “You have done your best 
to help the mujahedin in Afghanistan. 





The Sudanese said, 
‘We want to get him out. 
Will you take him?’ 








—PRINCE TURKI AL FAISAL 





Bin Laden talks to 
reporters in Afghanistan in 1998 
Leave it at that.’ He was not 
pleased.” 

Bin Laden grew angrier lat- 
er that year when the govern- 
ment invited U.S. troops to the 
kingdom to defend against the 
menace of Iraq's Saddam Hus- 
sein. When bin Laden grew 
confrontational, the Saudis with- 
drew his passport. Neverthe- 
less, he made his way to Sudan, 
where he began to organize for 
global Islamic revolution. 
Though the Sudanese at 
: first welcomed bin Laden, even- 
tually they decided he had to 
x go, according to Turki. In 1996, 
= Turki says, a Sudanese envoy ar- 
= rived with a message: “We want 
| to get him out. Will you take 
* him?” The deal fell through, ac- 
cording to Turki, because the Saudis re- 
fused to accept the condition that bin 
Laden would not be prosecuted for his 
activities. Bin Laden wound up instead 
back in Afghanistan. 

There he began issuing diatribes 
against the Saudi government and called 
for jihad against the U.S. That, says Turki, 
prompted the Saudis and Americans to 
start systematically sharing intelligence 
on him. By then, Turki notes, assassinating 
bin Laden was not an option. The Saudis 
did not have the “assets”—the undercover 
agents—to do it. “If we had the assets, 
maybe we would have made a proposal—to 
infiltrate people in to take him out. I don’t 
think [the cra] had the assets [either].” 

In June 1998, King Fahd dispatched 
Turki to Kandahar to meet with Taliban 
leader Mullah Mohammed Omar. His in- 
structions were to “ask him to hand over 
bin Laden.” Turki argued that bin Laden 
was endangering Afghanistan’s greater 
interests. Mullah Omar “agreed in prin- 
ciple,” Turki says. 

But when the two met again, after the 


| U.S. had struck Afghanistan with cruise 


missiles in retaliation for the bombing of 
the U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanza- 


*| nia—which were attributed to bin Laden— 
| they had a tense, half-hour exchange. “He 


reverses himself completely,” Turki re- 
calls. “He starts spouting bin Laden propa- 
ganda against the kingdom. He was very, 
very hysterical, high-pitched, screaming, 
gesticulating. I just stood up and said, ‘I'm 
not going to hear any more of this.’ I told 
him, “What you are doing is going to bring 
harm to Afghanistan.’” Just as Turki never 
grasped the full dangers attached to bin 
Laden, Mullah Omar seems to have made 
the same mistake. ai 
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GLOBAL AGENDA 


Michael Elliott 


Time for an Honest Talk 


IKE A MARRIED COUPLE WHO USED TO NUZZLE IN PUBLIC 

but now squabble over everything from the kids to the 

breakfast cereal, the U.S. and Saudi Arabia are getting on 

each other's nerves. The Saudis complain that Washing- 
ton, biased toward Israel, isn’t evenhanded in the Middle East. 
The Americans—to be accurate, elements within a very leaky 
intelligence community—say the Saudis have been insuffi- 
ciently cooperative in the investigations into the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks. Though President George W. Bush has assured Crown 
Prince Abdullah of his undying affection, in some U.S. circles, 
it has become fashionable to 
question the stability of the Saudi 
regime. One intelligence source 
says Americans should start pre- 
paring for “convulsions” in the 
kingdom. 

Stability is not necessarily a 
virtue. But a Saudi Arabia that 
“convulses” in the direction of 
greater Islamic extremism would 
be terrifying. In the short term, the 
price of oil would surely rise, as it 
did after the Iranian revolution of 
1979. The Saudi holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina are the desti- 
nation for millions of Muslim pil- 
grims each year. They could easily 
become the rallying point for the 
sort of global jihad that could 
quickly turn into a clash of civiliza- 
tions. For now, that is an unlikely 
prospect; the Saudi royal family 
has deep reserves of loyalty, and 
Abdullah seems to be personally 
popular. But the U.S. can help en- 
sure stability by being honest with 
its ally. The real problem with U.S.- 
Saudi relations is that one strategic 
issue—oil—needlessly gets in the 
way of a frank discussion of others. 

Saudi Arabia is changing fast. Its population is growing at 
one of the fastest rates in the world: just 7.3 million people lived 
there in 1975, but more than 20 million do today. The Saudis 
have failed to invest their vast royalties in businesses that will 
provide jobs when the oil runs out—as one day it will. And for 
most of two decades, the price of oil has been relatively low. 
Political tension has been injected into a fragile economy. On 
television, Saudis see what they believe is a ruthless, U.S.- 
backed Israeli army shooting their fellow Arabs in the Palestin- 
ian territories. Meanwhile, Abdullah has consolidated a hold 
on the power formally exercised by an ailing King Fahd. The 
Crown Prince and his advisers are more nationalist, more reli- 
giously conservative and less instinctively supportive of the U.S. 
than their predecessors. Abdullah’s advocacy to Washington on 
the part of the Palestinians, for example, has had a particularly 
sharp edge. 









OIL ISN'T ALL Bush with Saudi Foreign Minister Saud al-Faisal 





In the immediate future, Washington has two strategic rea- 
sons to desire good relations with Riyadh. The first is a need for 
Saudi cooperation in the war against terrorism. The second, of 
course, is oil. In the war on terrorism, Washington has a right to 
expect all the help it can get. It is clear that some Saudis give 
financial support to terrorist groups and that others join them. 
Of the 19 hijackers, 15 are thought to have been Saudis. The 
house of Saud has no reason to pussyfoot with terrorists. Osama 
bin Laden has made plain that the Saudi regime is his ultimate 
target. Saudi rulers know all about Islamic militancy. They have 
been dealing with it—rather ef- 
fectively and rarely with kid 
gloves—since Ibn Saud’s forces 
slaughtered the religious zealots 
of the Ikhwan in the 1920s. 

The point is not whether Sau- 
di rulers hate terrorism; they 
do. But in a mature relationship, 
Washington could ask for more 
than assistance with criminal in- 
vestigations. It would be able to 
talk to the Saudis about the need 
to head off extremism by encour- 
aging democratic debate. It could 
discuss with Riyadh reform of 
an education system in which 
schools preach hatred of infidels. 
It could suggest ways in which oil 
revenues could be channeled into 
a diversified economy, not into 
princely palaces. 

Washington has shied away 
from such a dialogue because of 
oil, as if criticizing the Saudis in 
public would lead to lines at the 
gas pumps and memories of Jim- 
my Carter. That misunderstands 
the economics of energy. True, 
the U.S. now imports more than 
50% of its oil, and around two- 
thirds of all known oil supplies are in the Middle East. But— 
here’s the thing about oil—those supplies do no good unless 
they're sold. Any oil exporter that attempted to discriminate 
against the U.S. would hurt itself just as much as the U.S. More- 
over, the American economy has become much more “energy 
efficient”; it spends only about 2.5% of its GpP on oil, compared 
with about 8% 20 years ago. 

In the long term, the U.S. can and should do more. The next 
four decades will see an enormous demand for oil from devel- 
oping economies like China and India. Energy conservation 
and the development of new transportation technologies—68% 
of all petroleum consumed in the U.S. is used in transport—are 
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| desirable for all kinds of reasons. One of the most important is 


this: such policies would enable the U.S. to talk honestly to 
Saudi Arabia about the ways that its society might best dev we 
Both countries would benefit. 
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ANTHRAX 


PROFILE 


Lacking hard evidence, the FBI 
hopes its portrait of the anthrax 
mailer will flush out a suspect 


OF A KILLER 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 
E’S UNDOUBTEDLY A LONER; IF HE 
lives with someone, there’s almost 
certainly a place in the house—a 
basement, maybe, or a garage— 

that would be off-limits to anyone else. 

He’s got some sort of scientific back- 

ground and may make his living working 

in a lab. He doesn’t like confrontation, 
but he’s seething with repressed anger 

And starting Sept. ll, he became in- 

tensely preoccupied—but seemingly not, 

strangely enough, with the events that 
gripped the rest of the nation. 

So far, the man described by the FBI 
last week is purely fictional, a portrait as- 
sembled in part from what little evidence 
is available and in part from long experi- 
ence with serial killers. But if the bu- 
reau’s forensic profilers are correct, it’s a 
pretty good description of the man be- 
hind the anthrax attacks that have terri- 
fied America for the past five weeks. 
Sooner or later, they hope, someone will 
notice that it also describes a friend or co- 
worker or—as in the case of the Un- 
abomber—a relative. 

If this portrait of a killer eventually 
results in an arrest, it will be largely 


thanks to James Fitzgerald of the FBI 
Academy’s Behavioral Analysis Unit, a 
longtime student of such grandiose 
murderers. They're almost invariably 
male, says Fitzgerald, and they're al- 
ways filled with anger. In this case, the 
rage is directed, for reasons still un- 
clear, at Tom Brokaw, Tom Daschle and 
someone at the New York Post. “They 
represent something to him,” says 
Fitzgerald. “Whatever agenda he’s op- 
erating under, these people meant 
something to him.” Indeed, the FBI is 
hoping the mailer might have spoken 
contemptuously of them to an acquain- 
tance who will recall the incident. 

Surprisingly, though, Fitzgerald 
doesn’t think the man is linked to Osama 
bin Laden. In a TIME/CNN poll of 1,037 
Americans last week, 63% thought it very 
likely that bin Laden was responsible for 
the anthrax attacks, 40% thought it very 
likely that Saddam Hussein was to blame, 
and only 16% picked “U.S. citizens not as- 
sociated with foreign terrorists.” 

But the Fi profiler points out that 
references to Allah and Israel in the an- 
thrax notes do not resemble similar refer- 
ences in letters from al-Qaeda terrorists. 
“He’s an opportunist,” says Fitzgerald, 


arguing that the man used the events of 
Sept. 1] as a cover. And while the finely 
powdered anthrax sent to Senator 
Daschle points to a skilled manufacturer, 
it need not have come from a professional 
bioweaponeer; it could have been made 
in a home lab with a budget of $2,500. 

If that’s the case, says Fitzgerald, 
then right after the hijackings, the mail- 
er “would have become all of a sudden 
very mission-oriented, very focused and 
preoccupied.” He might have begun 
self-medicating with antibiotics. After 
the letters were mailed, he would have 
become obsessed with reading the pa- 
pers and watching TV, especially when 
the anthrax news broke. Another possi- 
ble clue: the letters were mailed on 
Tuesdays in all three cases. That sug- 
gests this domestic terrorist had access to 
a lab only on weekends; he would then 
package the stuff on Monday and send it 
out the next day. 

That is Fitzgerald’s theory anyway, 
and with any luck the public will match 
this behavioral portrait with a real person. 
Or maybe someone will pick up instead on 
the mailer’s writing style: 09 for Septem- 
ber, rather than just 9; printing the num- 
ber 1 with a distinctive foot and head; writ- 


Tom Morris’ Last Call 


Thomas Morris 
Jr., who worked 


in the post- 

HT office building 
that processed 

a the Daschle 

—— letter, thought 

he might have 
had anthrax when he called 911 
early in the moming Oct. 21. He 
died later that day. He was 55. 


© 1 1: What's the problem? 
MOPRRES: Ah, |, }don't know 
if | have been, but | suspect 
that | might have been exposed 
to anthrax. 

51 1: Do you know when? 

VO RES: It was last, what, 
last Saturday a week ago, last 
Saturday morning at work. | 
work for the Postal Service. I've 
been to the doctor. Ah, | went 


to the doctor Thursday, he took 
a culture, but he never got 
back to me with the results. | 
guess there was some hang-up 
over the weekend. I’m not 
sure. But in the meantime, 

| went through a achiness and 
headachiness. This started 
Tuesday. Now I'm having 
difficulty breathing, and just to 
move any distance, | feel like 
I'm going to pass out. 

911: 0.K., so you're aching, 
dizzy? 

WORRIES: No, no, no, not 


now. But | am—my breathing is 
labored, and my chest feels 
constricted. Um, | am getting 
air, but to get up and walk and 
what have you, | feel like 

| might just pass out and stuff 
if | stand up too long, so I'm 
just chillin’. 

911: 0.K., which post 

office do you work at? 
MORRIS: Thisis 

the post office 

downtown, um, 

Brentwood Road, 
Washington, D.C., 








PLEASE ENTER 
THROUGH 
DOORS 
ON RIGHT 


post office. [pause] There 
was—ah, a woman found an 
envelope, and I was in the 
vicinity. It had powder in it. 
They never let us know whether 
the thing had anthrax or not. 
They never, ah, treated the 
people who were around 
this particular individual 
and the supervisor 

who handled the 
envelope. Ah, so! 
don’t know if it is 
or not. I'm just— 

| haven't been able 
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to find out. I've been calling. 
[That particular envelope 
tested negative.] 

But the symptoms that I've had 
are what was described to me 
in a letter they put out, almost 
to a tee. Except I haven't had 
any vomiting, except just until 
a few minutes ago. I’m not 
bleeding, and | don’t have 
diarrhea. The doctor thought 
that it was just a virus or 
something, so we went with 
that, and I was taking Tylenol 
for the achiness. Except the 


shortness of breath now—! 
don't know—that’s consistent 
with the anthrax. 

O.K., you weren't the 
one that handled the envelope? 
It was somebody else? 

No, | didn’t handle 
it, but | was in the vicinity. 

0.K., and do you know 
what they did with the 
envelope? 

I don't know 
anything. | don't know 
anything. | couldn't even find 
out if the stuff was or wasn't. 


PLEASE ENTER 
THROUGH 


ON RIGHT 








DOORS 


| was told that it wasn’t, but! 
have a tendency not to believe 
these people. 

And did you tell your 
doctor that this is what 
happened? 

Huh? 
Did you tell the doctor? 
Yes, | did. But he 
said that he didn't think that it 
was that. He thought that it 
was probably a virus or 
something. 

I'm going to get the call 

in to the ambulance. a 


ANTHRAX 


ing can not instead of can’t; using block let- 
ters rather than upper and lower case. 

Unfortunately, this is about all the FBI 
has to go on. Not only is there an almost to- 
tal absence of clues, but, say critics, there’s 
also an abundance of cluelessness within 
the rai. Several university labs that work 
with anthrax, and companies that make or 
repair equipment that could have been 
used to process it, complain that the bu- 
reau still hasn’t questioned them or, when 
it did, asked the wrong questions. 

Scientists at Iowa State University, 
meanwhile, where the 
family of anthrax 
strains used in the at- 
tacks was first isolated, 
say the FBI didn’t object 
when they decided to 
destroy their collection 
of anthrax samples for 
fear they couldn’t keep 
them secure. (The 
bureau figured the 
“Ames” strain was so 
widespread the sam- 
ples didn’t matter.) And 
while officials insist 
that they’ve been thor- 
oughly _ professional, 
FBI Deputy Assistant 
Director James T. 
Caruso admitted to a 
Senate committee last 
week that the bureau 
doesn’t know how 
many labs in the U.S. 
handle anthrax. 

With no strong 
leads, _ investigators 
are turning to the public for help. In 
Washington, the U.S. Postal Service 
upped its reward for information on the 
attacks to $1.25 million. In New York 
City, the FBI and local police have put up 
posters asking about Manhattan hospital 
worker Kathy Nguyen’s whereabouts in 
the weeks before her death. It’s possible, 
they think, that learning how she got in- 
halation anthrax could somehow trian- 
gulate on the attacker. 

The one hopeful note Fitzgerald cau- 
tiously sounds is the suggestion that the 
perpetrator might be finished with his 
vendetta. He has proved his skill at making 
deadly bioweapons, and he’s vented his 
anger at his targets. “He has accom- 
plished,” says Fitzgerald, “what he wanted 
to accomplish.” If so, our latest national 
nightmare may be over. If not, the proof 
may already be in the mail. —Reported by 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Scrubbing Out the Spores 


o one ever pretended it would 
be easy finding the person or 
people responsible for the 
anthrax attacks, but mopping 
up the messes they have made in 
post offices and government 
buildings seemed like a pretty 
straightforward —if painstaking— 
business. As the Environmental 
Protection Agency experts assigned 
to decontaminate the Hart Senate 
Office Building are learning, 
however, cleanup may be the 
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HEART OF THE MART The 100-ft.- 
tall atrium will be no snap to clean 


hardest part of the job. 

The biggest problem with 
sanitizing a structure like the Hart 
Building is that it’s so enormous: nine 
stories tall and 10 million cu. ft. in 
volume, with a 100-ft. atrium at its 
center. Perhaps the most direct way 
to clean the place is with Sandia 
foam, a shaving cream—like 
decontaminant that works by 
oxidizing and destroying the anthrax 
spore’s outer shell. But it’s not clear 
how you would apply the killer suds to 
a structure as complex as the Hart, or 
how you would do it without gunking 
up computers and other equipment. 

Two weeks ago, the Senate 
leadership announced it had 
decided to go the gas-bomb route, in 
which the entire building is sealed 
off and flooded with chlorine-dioxide 
gas. The toxic fog would seep into 
rugs, drapes and anywhere else 
anthrax may have landed—including 


the building’s own respiratory 
system, its network of ventilation 
shafts. But gas, too, has drawbacks, 
including the damage it can do to 
artwork and furniture and the fact 
that it doesn’t work as effectively if 
the temperature isn't maintained at 
70°F and humidity at 50% to 70%. 
“Doing this on an enormous scale 
needed a second look,” said EPA 
Administrator Christie Whitman. 

The plan got that second look, and 
it was scrapped—or at least scaled 
back. Last week the EPA began 
spreading Sandia foam ona 
contaminated stairwell and freight 
elevator. Next, the ventilation system, 
Senator Tom Daschle's office and 
perhaps a neighboring office will be 
treated with chlorine dioxide. Only if 
tests show that parts of Hart are still 
contaminated will officials reconsider 
gassing the whole building. 

Even as Senators were being 
assured that their workplace would 
soon be safe, postal workers were 
clamoring for the same promise. 
Washington's Brentwood sorting 
facility remains closed until it can be 
cleaned, and postal employees in New 
York City filed a suit—which a federal 


aerosolized, probably needs a full gas 
bombing. Unlike Hart, the warehouse- 
like Brentwood may be a good 
candidate for building-wide gassing, 
since it has no carpeting or 


decontamination may never make a 
workplace completely safe. CDC 
anthrax expert Bradley Perkins 
stresses that eradicating every last 
trace of anthrax from a contaminated 
building may be impossible. Below a 
certain, as-yet-unspecified level, the 
risk to human health would probably 
be negligible. 

No matter what shortcomings gas 
bombing has, it does have a few 
unintended benefits. Toxic as chlorine 
dioxide is to anthrax, it’s also murder 
on mice, roaches and all manner of 


the gas dissipates, it leaves behind a 
fine, white powder that looks rather 
like the contents of the original letter 


postal employees want to find on their 
desks and machinery when they 
return to work. —By Jeffrey Kluger. 
Reported by Andrew Goldstein/Washington 
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General on the March 


John Ashcroft wants to mobilize the Justice 
Department to fight terror. Is he going too far? 


By JOHN CLOUD 
OST ATTORNEYS GENERAL EMBODY 
only the first half of what their title 
promises, but not John Ashcroft. 
Last week he announced a sweep- 

ing “wartime reorganization and mobiliza- 

tion” of his law-enforcement troops, con- 
verting the Department of Justice into 
something more like a Department of Anti- 
terrorism. Fewer FBI agents will fight local 
crimes and the drug war; they 
will walk the al-Qaeda beat in- 
stead. Hundreds of crime fighters 
at headquarters will be trans- 
ferred to field offices on Ameri- 
ca’s “front lines.” And 10% of the 
budget—$2.5 billion—will be re- 
directed to counterterrorism. 
The creaky, lumbering con- 
traption that is the American 
criminal-justice system could 
use some streamlining, espe- 
cially now that the Justice De- 
partment has one overriding 
mission, to prevent terrorism. 
But Ashcroft’s plans raise plen- 
ty of questions. For one thing, if 
he reallocates agents and money 
to find future Mohamed Attas, 
other priorities—from  civil- 
rights enforcement to antitrust 
efforts—may wither. Last week > 

Ashcroft ensured that one con- § 

servative cause wouldn't be for- ¢ 

gotten: reversing a Clinton Ad- 
ministration ruling, he allowed 

his department's drug agents to : 
go after Oregon doctors who prescribe 
narcotics for suicide under that state’s 

Death with Dignity law. (On Thursday a 

federal judge in Oregon put Ashcroft’s 

new rule on hold pending a court battle.) 

One aspect of Ashcroft’s antiterror 
campaign has already irked civil libertar- 
ians. Two weeks ago the Attorney Gener- 
al quietly rewrote federal rules to allow 
feds to monitor communications between 
inmates and their lawyers. To trigger the 
eavesdropping, the Attorney General need 
have only a “reasonable suspicion” that an 
inmate may try to transmit terrorism in- 
structions through his attorney. Justice De- 
partment officials pointed out that the fruits 


of the eavesdropping would be used only 
to prevent imminent attacks and that the 
information could not be used in court—at 
least not without a judge’s approval. But 
civil libertarians and defense lawyers 
were furious anyway; attorney-client pri- 
vacy has long been a sacrosanct privilege 
of common law. “This essentially allows 
the Attorney General to overrule [that] 
privilege whenever he chooses without 
judicial supervision,” says Steve Shapiro 


of the A.c.L.U. A court challenge is assured. 
The Justice Department is consider- 
ing other ways to get around due-process 
requirements. Capitol Hill sources tell 
TiME that the department's Office of Le- 
gal Counsel is looking into the possibility 
of setting up a military court to try terror- 
ism suspects who wind up being charged, 
thus enabling prosecutors to avoid many 
of the niceties of the regular court sys- 
tem. In 1942 the Supreme Court allowed 
an American military commission to try 
eight Germans who had landed by sub- 
marine in Florida and New York with 
plans of sabotage. The men were found 
guilty and six of them were executed. 
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But for now military courts are just 
a terrorism prosecutor’s fantasy. In the 
meantime, Ashcroft must win the ap- 
proval of Congress for his less radical pro- 
posals. Some will not be controversial. It 
makes sense to split the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service so that border pro- 
tection and immigrant services are inde- 
pendent. That will allow the border patrol 
to focus all its attention on keeping shady 
characters out. No one will argue against 
updating the Justice Department’s com- 
puter system, which is so bad that many 
employees work from ancient terminals 
that can’t access the Internet. Even the 
focus on counterterrorism began before 
Sept. 11. The Fst had already handed over 
most bank-robbery probes to local author- 
ities. Many agents have been saying for a 
long time that fugitive investigations can 
be taken over by the U.S. marshals and 
that the Drug Enforcement Administra- 


“We cannot do everything 
we once did, because lives 
now depend on doing a 
few things very well.” 





tion is better at nailing major traffickers. 

But lawmakers may object when 
spending more for counterterrorism 
means losing an FBI agent in their home- 
town who works on an antidrug task 
force. Other shuffling could incite a re- 
volt in Congress. “If you try in any signif- 
icant way to hinder the civil-rights divi- 
sion, that would be over the bodies of 
Senators on the Judiciary Committee,” 
says a former Justice Department offi- 
cial. Which sounds like fightin’ words— 
perfect for someone who seems more a 
general than an attorney. —Reported by 
Mitch Frank/New York and Viveca Novak and 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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RUDY’S UNLIKELY fh 


By AMANDA RIPLEY NEW YORK 


ATE LAST YEAR, RUDY GIULIANI 
was sitting in the library at Gracie 
Mansion, offering career advice 
to a visitor—billionaire media 
mogul Michael Bloomberg. The 
financial-data tycoon was think- 
ing about changing jobs. Among the pos- 
sibilities he’d been mulling: President of 
the United States, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and—his top choice— 
mayor of New York City, and never mind 
that he had no experience in govern- 
ment. Giuliani could see he was serious 
about the third idea. A lifelong Democrat, 
Bloomberg intended to switch parties in 
order to have a clear shot at the Republi- 
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can nomination. Giuliani, who has known 
Bloomberg for years, understood he had 
the resources to run and figured he’d be a 
moderate. He promised his support, the 
mayor told Time, but he didn’t think 
Bloomberg had much ofa chance. “In New 
only elect Republicans when we're 
eal trouble,” Giuliani says. “So, in a way, 
my administration had not created the 
mood to help Republicans 
win.” By September, Bloom- 
berg had spent more than 
$20 million on his campaign, 
but not even his own support- 
ers expected him to win. 
Then the Twin 
Towers blew up on the 
morning of the Demo- 
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DAY AFTER Pataki congratulates Rudy 
as Bloomberg test-drives city hall 

gold. A fatherly endorsement of Bloom- 
berg and a warm farewell to his city, 
Rudy’s words would echo on TV and radio 
like a lullaby for the next week. “You may not 
have always agreed with me,” he said, “but I 
gave it my all. I love this city, and I’m confi- 
dent it will be in good hands with Mike 
Bloomberg.” During the World Series, 
says Mickey Carroll of the Quinnipiac 
Polling Institute, “it was as if Giuliani 
were campaigning in your living room. 
You practically had to look over his shoul- 
der to see the game.” 

In exit polls by Edison Media Re- 
search, a quarter of those surveyed said 
Rudy’s recommendation had influenced 
them to back Bloomberg. Voters who had 
made up their minds in the last week went 
3 to 2 for Bloomberg. They were looking for 
guidance about who should lead them 
through perilous times—with downtown 
still smoldering, the largest budget deficits 
in city history looming and some 100,000 
people unemployed as a result of the at- 
tack—and there seemed no better coun- 
selor than the man who'd been leading 
them so well. A city where Democrats out- 
number Republicans 5 to 1 put back-to- 
back Republicans in office for the first time 
ever. In effect, this was Giuliani’s third suc- 
cessful election, the one he had longed for 
but was barred by term limits from joining 
“I didn’t recognize how powerful the en- 


Riding Giuliani's coattails into city hall, 
billionaire Michael Bloomberg is about 


to discover how the : 
FOemiwsicule Buelm@avomirivecs 





cratic primary. The election was post- 
poned, Giuliani’s stature soared as he 
helped the city crawl from the wreckage, 
and when the general election was finally 
held last week, the whole country was pay- 
ing attention. The billionaire who didn’t 
have a chance squeezed out a victory any- 
way—defeating city public advocate Mark 
Green by about 40,000 votes out of a total 
1.4 million cast—and he did so largely be- 
cause of Giuliani’s dramatic endorsement. 
On Oct. 29, just eight days before 
Election Day, Bloomberg's media team 
legendary New York consultant David 
Garth and Bill Knapp, a Washington-based 
consultant who worked for Bill Clinton 
and Al Gore—released a commercial that 
turned Giuliani’s support into electoral 
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dorsement would be,” he told Time. “I'd 
become a different figure.” 

Now New Yorkers will find out 
whether Giuliani’s judgment was as sound 
as it’s been so many other times this fall. 
Bloomberg becomes the 108th mayor of 
New York at a time when the second hard- 
est job in America is harder than it has ever 
been. (Campaigning last month for Green, 
former New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
had one piece of advice for whoever won: 
“First, pray.”) Bloomberg, 59, spent an es- 
timated $60 million on the race—as much 
as Ross Perot spent running for President 
in 1992, more than anyone has ever spent 
running for mayor of anywhere. He is a 
novice at politics but a master at business, 
and that sounds good to New Yorkers right 
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now. Green had been a public servant, but 
his experience was marginally relevant— 
the public advocate is a gadfly’s job, and 
Green was perfect for it. And he ran a 
smug, safe campaign that turned ugly. 
Anonymous, racially charged attacks on his 
primary opponent led to a bitter rift within 
the city’s Democratic establishment, as 
black and Latino leaders sat on their hands 
to punish Green—who denied responsi- 
bility. The day before the general election, 
he unleashed a vile ad accusing Bloomberg 
of pressuring a woman to get an abortion. 
“Kill it! Kill it” the ad alleged Bloomberg 
had said. It helped kill Green. 

In the end, almost half the city’s Lati- 
nos and a quarter of its African Americans 
voted Republican, ratios Giuliani himself 
never achieved. (Rudy had prophesied as 
much to Bloomberg a year earlier in the 
Gracie Mansion library. Says Giuliani: “I 
told him the only advantage to being a 
Republican in New York City is the Demo- 
cratic primary, where they kill each oth- 
er.”) And so for the first time in modern 
history, the city’s residents elected a man 
who knows almost as little about them as 
they do about him. In an interview with 
Tie last Friday, after breakfast with for- 
mer Mayor David Dinkins and before a sit- 
down with one of the city’s most powerful 
unions, Bloomberg was giddy with possi- 
bility—a classic entrepreneurial reaction to 
bad odds. “If you think about it, it’s amaz 
ing,” he said. “I have the ability to bring 
together people from the right—business 
leaders—and at the same time, it turned 
out that I am a candidate of the minorities, 
on the left.” 

Warm talk, but it raises expectations 
that may be unreachable. Bloomberg is 
about to discover how hard itis to satisfy the 
city’s right and left, its business élite and 
minority leaders, its diverse interest groups 
with wildly competing claims that can nev- 
er be fully reconciled, especially at a time of 
deep crisis. Says former Mayor Ed Koch, 
who campaigned for Bloomberg; “It’s the 
greatest challenge that any mayor has ever 
had.” Giuliani never tried to please every- 
one, but Bloomberg wants to be liked, and 
in New York that can be trouble. 

Bloomberg has already started meet- 
ing with the city unions most likely to suf- 
fer direct hits from the fiscal crisis. He has 
even reached out to black activist Al Sharp- 
ton, something Giuliani never did. The 
meetings are evidence that part of the story 
Bloomberg sold voters is true: Being a CEO 
is not unlike being a politician. Bloomberg 
has long nurtured relationships. He tried 
to have lunch with everyone in his 7,600- 
person company. He’s used to listening to 
people with a polite smile on his face. 

Great CEOs, like great politicians, like 
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the sound of their own names. “Do I enjoy 
walking into a restaurant and having peo- 
ple point me out? It takes a pretty strange 
duck not to like adulation,” he told Cana- 
da’s National Post in 1999. In times of 
crisis, the best leaders show the kind of un- 
shakable confidence that suffused Bloom- 
berg last week. As he sailed into a press 
conference on Friday, he grinned at the 
sight of more than 60 journalists packed 
into his campaign headquarters. “The 
crowd gets bigger every time,” he said. 

There are flashes of Giuliani in Bloom- 
berg. He can be tart and is surely a char- 
acter, a divorcé who has boasted, “I like 
theater, dining and chasing women.” He 
tends to say whatever crosses his mind, 
which is refreshing when it’s not embar- 
rassing. Last month he told a group of 
community leaders that New York is so 
safe, people don’t lock their doors—making 
New Yorkers wonder if he occupies the 
same planet. He is 
known to make the 
kind of raunchy jokes 
that men trade in 4 
fraternities and golf 
carts; jokes that are 
not meant to be clev- 
er or political, but to 
get attention. 

But Bloomberg 
does not have Giuli- 
ani’s common touch— 
he'll pay himself a 
dollar a year but live 
at his East Side town 
house instead of Gra- 
cie Mansion—or his 
experience as a pros- 
ecutor. Some com- 
plain that he has not 
thought deeply about 
what Sept. 11 means 
to New York. Bloom- 
berg opposes the creation of a separate 
agency to guide the city’s rebuilding, 
something Giuliani and Governor George 
Pataki support. Last week he estimated 
the city’s fiscal 2003 deficit at $2.5 billion, 
when many analysts put it at $4 billion. He 
has no experience dealing with unions— 
Bloomberg LP is a nonunion shop—but 
will have to make punishing cuts in the 
city’s work force. Already, though, Bloom- 
berg has marked a change in New York, 
just by being Bloomberg. “Right now the 
city has a massive hole in its heart,” says 
strategist Hank Sheinkopf, who worked 
for the Green campaign. “The New York 
swagger has lost a bit of its punch. We're 
looking for a business solution.” a 
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WATCH 





Beyond the Flags and Fire Fighters 


he farther you got from ground 
zero last week, the less the 
elections seemed to be about 
terror. New Yorkers heeded Rudy 
Giuliani's advice, but 300 miles south, 


and declared, “If | were a Virginian, | 
would vote for Mark Earley.” Giuliani's 
benediction couldn't help the hapless 


to pose with flags and fire fighters, but 
the race was about taxes, teachers’ 
salaries, traffic congestion—pre-9/11 
stuff. Wamer won with 52% of the vote. 
Across the country, candidates 


INTERNATION 


FIRE FIGHTE 
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WARNER In Virginia, he posed with fire 
fighters but won on pre-9/11 issues 


decorated their ads with stars and 
stripes and brave rhetoric about 
“these challenging times,” but the 
elections proved that Sept. 11 
changed politics less than those 
trappings might suggest. Viciousness 
tookatwo-week break afterthe 
attacks but returnedin full force before 
Election Day (evenin NewYork City, 
where loser Mark Green set the low 
markwith an ad alleging Michael 
Bloomberghad pressured a woman to 
have an abortion). The candidates with 
the mosttalentand money tended to 
win, and Tip O'Neill's oldline aboutall 
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politics being local held up once again. 
Which is not to say that politicians 
didn't do their best to milk the 


get a jump on next year’s Governor's 
race with an ad that juxtaposed an 
image of the burning World Trade 
Center with one of the Sears Tower in 
Chicago. (Her campaign later said the 
spot, which ran several times in 
Springfield, was never meant to air.) 
Others were more successful at 
catching the moment. Running for 
chief executive of Nassau County, N.Y., 
Glen Cove Mayor Thomas Suozzi 
dumped an ad in which he 


AL ASSOCIATION: strotied down a street 


? decked out in American 
flags. But that was less 


important than voter 
discontent with the 
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about gridlock and smog. Brown's 
credentials didn't keep him from a 
runoff with city councilman Orlando 
Sanchez, who was in rompers when 
Brown was walking a beat. 

For all the effort that politicians put 
into exploiting what Sept. 11 had done 
to the electorate, they missed its real 
impact. Eighty-four percent of those 
surveyed told pollster Mark Penn that 
terrorism had made government more 
relevant to their lives. Which meant 
they were looking past the symbols 
and slogans and taking careful 
measure of the candidates 
themselves. —By Karen Tumulty 
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FLYING 


Holiday bookings 


gs 
arriers losses are up. 
safe and solvent is the 


By ADAM COHEN 


UST WHEN AMERICANS WERE START- 
ing to calm down about air travel, 
Subash Gurung decided to fly from 
Chicago to Omaha, Neb. The job- 
less Nepalese man, here on an ex- 
pired visa, got through security at 
O'Hare airport last week with five knives, 
a stun gun and a container marked TEAR 
GAS/PEPPER SPRAY. After a search at the 
gate uncovered the weapons, Gurung was 
arrested but soon released on bond. He 
was taken into custody only when he re- 
turned to O’Hare to pick up another bag, 
filled with more knives. And in the story’s 
grim punch line, two of the seized knives 
were later stolen from an open box at the 
checkpoint, and two security workers were 
fired in connection with their disappear- 
ance. Sit back, relax, and enjoy the flight. 
Even before Sept. 11, the airline in- 
dustry was in trouble. The weak economy 
was cutting sharply into business travel, 
whose high-margin tickets account for 
nearly 80% of industry profits. Costs were 
skyrocketing, pushed by labor contracts 
negotiated in flush times. And now trav- 
elers, worried about security and wary of 
delays and hassles at airports, are looking 
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are down, and 


Just how 
industry? 


for any excuse not to fly. Upshot: airlines 
have cut flights 20% from pre-Sept. 11 


| levels, yet planes still flying are at just 


65% of capacity, compared with an esti- 
mated 73% before the terror attacks. 
Throughout the airline industry 
these days, red ink is pouring the way 
champagne once did in first class. United 
is leading the way down, losing $15 mil- 
lion a day and warning last month it 
would “perish” without a cash infusion. 
Even with the government’s $15 billion 
post-Sept. 11 bailout, industry watchers 
are predicting a shakeout that could 
ground some big carriers permanently. 
“It’s a horrible picture,” says ABN AMRO 
airline analyst Ray Neidl. “And the fourth 
quarter will be uglier than the third.” 
When things go bad at this time of 
year, they go very bad. Airlines depend 
on the holidays, slogging through cheer- 
less Octobers, waiting for the full planes, 
and often full fares, of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. But this season, Americans 
are more reluctant to fly than at any time 
in recent memory. Would-be flyers are 
worried not only about security, delays 
and possible strandings; some also won- 
der whether the airline they've paid for a 
Christmas ticket will be in business when 
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it comes time to depart. Here are some of 
the questions travelers are asking: 


a 
As we're constantly reminded, statistical- 
ly, the drive to the airport is more dan- 
gerous than the flight, even when the hi- 
jackings of Sept. 11 are factored into the 
odds. Travel professionals say they have 
clients who don’t want to fly, but even 
more who are worried about being 
stranded far from home if the air-traffic 
system shuts down for days, as it did after 
Sept. 11. And others don’t want to endure 
long lines at check-in and security. 

To be sure, security has improved. 
Last week the airlines finished installing 
bars on cockpit doors to keep passengers 
from assaulting the pilots, as the hijackers 
did. And President Bush announced last 
week a 25% increase in National Guard 
troops, to a total of 9,000, who will be sta- 
tioned at the country’s 420 airports. 

But at some of the most critical 
points in the system, surprisingly little has 


SECURITY LINES at Chicago’s O'Hare 
airport are causing two-hour waits 
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changed. The flying public is particular- 
ly eager to for an upgrade in airport se- 
curity workers, the folks still failing to 
spot knives and guns in carry-on bags. 
“Millions of Americans fly, and we pro- 
tect them with minimum-wage rent-a- 
cops,” says Association of Flight Atten- 
dants spokesman Jeff Zack, who argues 
that airport security workers should be 
federal employees. Congress continues to 
bicker over whether such workers should 
be government workers or instead be 


employed as private contractors subject 
to strict federal supervision. The Senate 
unanimously called for federalizing the 
security workers. But the House is balk- 
ing, with majority leader Dick Armey in- 
jecting a nakedly political objection: that 
federal workers probably would become 
union members and vote for Democrats. 

Congressional squabbles have also 
slowed progress on another key issue: 
international-flight manifests. Most air- 
lines transmit passenger lists to U.S. Cus- 





A SHORTAGE OF PASSENGERS has led 


ines to cut flights back 2 





toms as flights take off, so they can be 


checked against databases at 24 federal § 


agencies, including the FBI and the INs, 
and compared with terrorist watch lists. 
But Saudi Air—where most of the Sept. 11 
hijackers came from—has resisted. At- 
tempts to require manifests as a condi- 
tion of landing in the U.S. have stalled on 
procedural grounds. Congressional back- 
ers say they will keep trying. 

Bag checks have also been hotly de- 
bated. The rule on most international 
flights is that every bag is checked for 
bombs. On U.S. domestic flights, carry- 
on is X-rayed, but checked luggage gen- 
erally is not. The industry has resisted 
mandatory checks, arguing that there is a 
shortage of machines, the checks are too 
slow, and they register too many false 
positives. The FAA planned to phase in a 
check-all-bags requirement starting in 
2009, but after the Sept. 11 attacks, it said 
it might move that up to 2004. 

In the meantime, the agency is about 
to impose a new requirement that airlines 
do so-called positive bag matches, which 
are already common overseas. That means 
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airlines will have to match every bag ona 
flight with a passenger, to ensure that no 
one can place a bag with a bomb on a 
plane and then fail to board it. The FAA 
move will be over the objection of U.S. 
airlines, which have argued that such bag 
matching is impractical in a system that 
handles 1.4 billion bags a year, and of du- 
bious value in an age of suicide bombers. 

The AAA says travelers are driving 
short trips they might have flown in the 
past. Demand for charter planes is up as 
much as 27% since Sept. 11. And Southern 
Californians have been slipping over the 
border to Tijuana, of all places, in search 
of airline safety. That city’s Rodriguez In- 
ternational Airport, which has added 
more armed guards in its terminals and 
randomly checks luggage of 1 of every 5 
passengers, reports that traffic is up 19% 
since Sept. 11, with nervous Americans 
making up much of the increase. 


——e ere a 
Inconvenience and delays on the ground 
are a near certainty. At some airports, 
even with the volume of travelers down, 
long lines at security checkpoints and 
ticket counters can easily mean spending 
three hours between getting out at the 
curb and getting on a plane. The airlines 
are trying to speed things up. Northwest 
announced last week that it had stream- 
lined boarding procedures, and it is now 
advising travelers to arrive 90 minutes 
before their flights, rather than the two 
hours it had been recommending. 

As a longer-term solution, the travel 
industry last week proposed creating a 
national travel ID. The ID, based on 
“smart card” technology, would allow 
anyone who voluntarily submitted to an 
advance background check to move 
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FRUSTRATED TRAVELERS waited at 
New York’s Kennedy airport last week 


through security more quickly, while 
agents spent more time on passengers 
who had not been prescreened. But late 
last week the White House shot down the 
idea, with little explanation. 

Another common complaint: as air- 
lines jigger their reduced schedules, pas- 
sengers are being moved to flights hours 
earlier or later than the one they booked. 
The airlines have some discretion, but it’s 
not unlimited. After Sept. 11, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation sent around an 
advisory telling carriers to offer refunds in 
cases of “significant change in scheduled 
departure or arrival time.” 
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You probably won't notice that your plane 
is no longer passing within 11.5 miles of a 
nuclear reactor. But other changes will 
make flying a lot more like bus travel. Some 


WANTED: AIR PASSENGERS AND PROFITS 


The Sept. 1] terrorist attacks have hammered an already weak airline industry. With many passengers saying they 
plan not to fly during the holiday season, the situation is not likely to improve anytime soon. 
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airlines, like American and United, have 
cut costs by yanking in-flight magazines 
and meals. But not all are doing so. “That’s 
taking the cheese off the pizza,” says Con- 
tinental ceo Gordon Bethune. “Glad 
they’re doing it, but we're not going to.” 


OT 

The stretch between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas is one of the most traveled 
times of year, and the airlines naturally are 
emphasizing the attractions of turkey and 
tearful embraces. But they have also been 
hauling out a grab bag of inducements, 
from double frequent-flyer miles to rock- 
bottom vacation packages. Just after Sept. 
Ll, there were remarkable fares to be had, 
notably Southwest's money-losing one- 
way tickets to virtually anywhere in its 
58-city network for $34 to $89. “We vio- 
lated every rule of yield management to 
get people back,” Southwest CEo James 
Parker told Time last week. 

The price cuts are not as steep now, 
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but there are still plenty of bargains. Late 
last month US Airways announced round- 
trip fares as low as $183 from its Charlotte 
hub to New York City. United, American 
and Continental have all slashed business 
fares from 25% to 50% since Sept. 11. 


WILL MY AIRLINE BE AROUND 
WHEN IT’S TIME TO FLY? 


That depends on the airline—and how far 
in advance you've booked. Southwest is 
now second only to Delta in domestic pas- 
sengers and, with a $13 billion market cap, 
is worth more than all the other major air- 
lines combined. In the long run, industry 
analysts say, every airline will need to 
mimic no-frills flyers like Southwest and 
JetBlue to remain competitive. 

For now, the industry is being helped 
by the $15 billion government bailout. But 
most of the $5 billion in grants has been 
spent, with little to show for it but a post- 
poned day of reckoning, There's an addi- 
tional $10 billion available in loans, but at 
the rate most airlines are losing money, 
that cash will probably go fast. 

That may not be such a bad thing. 
“Government aid inherently works con- 
trary to the natural Darwinian process of 
the marketplace,” says UBS Warburg 
analyst Samuel Buttrick. Bankruptcy, he 
argues, can make it easier for failing in- 
dustries to get out of untenable labor con- 
tracts—airlines’ labor costs have soared 
79% in the past decade—and unfavorable 
contracts with suppliers, And inefficient 
airlines need to shed customers so that ef- 
ficient ones can thrive. 

It’s unlikely anyone will be stuck with 
a ticket on a defunct airline, as some Pan- 
Amand Midway flyers were. And paying by 
credit card can diminish the risk further. 
But think twice before buying stock in the 
airline you're flying on. 





THE AIRLINES ARE STAYING ALIVE, IN PART 
because most top companies have bil- 
lions in cash or assets to draw on. But the 
current formula of reduced schedules, 
high costs, low-priced tickets and gov- 
ernment aid isn’t a long-run strategy. 
“We're all throwing cheap fares at people 
so they'll take the hook and find out flying 
is just as safe as ever,” says Bethune. 
“Yields will return when the economy re- 
turns.” And when travelers going through 
their checklist of concerns decide they're 
ready to fly. When they do, particularly if 
it happens during this critical holiday 
season, the industry will truly have some- 
thing to be thankful for. —Reported by 
Sally B. Donnelly/Washington, David Thigpen/ 
Chicago, Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas and Jill 
Underwood/San Diego 


UNLOVED—AND UBIQUITOUS 
Some of the major airports where Argenbright provides passenger 
screening: 
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THE SECURITY COMPANY 


Why Argenbright Sets Off Alarms 


possession 

The FAA imposed a probation, and 
Argenbright’s then parent company, 
AHL, paid $1.6 million in penalties. 


discovered employees 
who do not speak English and others 
who are undocumented 

Its workers earn the equivalent of 
burger flippers at fast-food 


restaurants, and it has a turnover rate 
of nearly 400% at some airports. 
Argenbright were at the 


raising the hourly wages of its 
screeners. Company president 
Barbour did not return TIME’s phone 


unfair. “There's a spotlight now on 
incidents that would otherwise garner 
very little attention,” says Quinn. 
Senate majority leader Tom 
Daschle says that Argenbright 
should be “fired across the board” 
and that the Phoenix, Ariz., airport is 
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*7-year or 100,000-mile powertrain protection on all new 2001 or 2002 vehicles. See dealer for a copy of this limited 
warranty. Nontransferable, a deductible applies. Offer ends 12/31/01. Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler. 
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Inventions come in 


all shapes and sizes. Some 
are as simple as purple 
catsup. Others push 
the limits of quantum 


physics. The real measure of an invention is not just how 
well it works or how impressively it is engineered, but 
how it changes our lives. 

To gauge the impact of the AbioCor artificial heart, 
you don’t have to look much further than Robert Tools. 
The 59-year-old grandfather and retired technical li- 
brarian had suffered from congestive heart failure for 
two years; by last June he was getting ready to die. His 
liver and kidneys had nearly quit, and he could hard- 
ly muster the strength to lift his head off the pillow. 
His doctors ruled that he was too ill for a heart trans- 
plant. They gave him less than one month to live. 

But that was before Tools got his robot heart—a 
miracle of medical miniaturization called the AbioCor. 
Unlike the first generation of artificial hearts—which 
were attached by tubes and wires to refrigerator-size | 
power units—the softball-size, plastic-and-titanium 
AbioCor is entirely self-contained, save for a wireless 
battery pack strapped to the waist. On July 2, Tools 
became the first human to get one. 

AbioCor’s manufacturer, a company called Abio- 
med, based in Danvers, Mass., decided in advance 
that the operation would be deemed a success ifthe pa- 
tient didn’t die within 60 days. It’s been more than four 
months, and Tools’ new heart is still beating—or, rather, 
whirring. “I feel fine,” he says. He can walk a city block 
without stopping. He has been on excursions to an ice- 
cream store and a barbecue joint. He’s even making plans 
for the future. “I want to do more 
with my grandsons,” he says. “I 
want to take them fishing and teach 
them all the things I learned when I 
was their age.” 

Four more men have since been 
equipped with AbioCors—one just last 
week—and the Food and Drug Administra- 
BRAVEHEARTS: tion has given the green light for 10 more. 
ibe ee eee Abiomed is working on a new, smaller AbioCor, 
got the first AbioCor : 5 fe 
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haven't been released changing our perception of what is possible, the AbioCor artificial 
= | 5 heart is TIME’s invention of the year. —By Anita Hamilton 
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DODGE TRUCKS. The unmistakable grille of the bigger, tougher Next Generation Dodge Ram takes 


up a good deal of real estate. So, more than a few bugs unavoidably end up there. To them, we offer 


the same observation many of our customers make: Better to end up in a Ram than something else. 


For more information about Ram or any Dodge truck, please call or visit 
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best of the rest 


Windup cell phones, stink-free shoes and 31 
other ideas. What will they think of next? 
By ANITA HAMILTON and AMANDA BOWER 








| >> JACQUES COUSTEAU, 
| _ EAT YOUR HEART OUT 


With its ballooned-out arms and legs, it looks like 
moon gear for the Michelin Man, but this 1,100- 
Ib. diving suit is strictly for deep-sea adventures 
Unlike standard diving equipment, which can't 
take you much deeper than 1,000 ft., the 
Atmospheric Diving System ceanworks 
International stabilizes air pre: 2 around the 

| body so that divers working as 2,000 ft 
| below sea level feel as if the 




















ger rin any direction, 
uilt-in foot pedals tthe suits are so heavy 
that divers have to be lowered in a metal cage before 
they can step out and look around. The U.S. Navy, 
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The footbridge swings up and Partners, civil engineers 
into the air to allow river + AVAILABILITY Opened Sept. < l 
traffic to pass underneath +TO LEARN MORE Visit gateshead.gov.uk/bridge 
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+INVENTOR Irisbus 
+AVAILABILITY October 200 
+TO LEARN MORE Visit iris! 
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A HYDRO-SHOCK 


Electric bikes have never been cool. After all, what 
self-respecting rider would let a battery do all the 
work? But fuel-cell technology, which uses 
pollution-free hydrogen gas to generate an 
electric current, could ignite electric-bike 
The first prototype, from Italian 
bikemaker Aprilia, stores compressed 
hydrogen in a 2-liter metal canister 
sed in the frame. With a top speed 
m.p.h., the bike won't win the Tour 
de France. But it weighs 20% less than 
egular electrics and travels twice as far, about 43 
miles, before it needs more gas. Now that’s cool 
INVENTOR Aprilia 
AVAILABILITY In 2003, for approximately 
$2,300 


#TO LEARN MORE Visit apri/iaenjoy.com 
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ZA ACTUALLY, IT /S ROCKET SCIENCE 


Senator John Glenn is not the only civilian who would enjoy rocketing 
into space, but chances are the rest of us won't be hitching a ride on a 
space shuttle anytime soon. We'll have to wait until private 
companies can take us there. Jeff Greason of Mojave, Calif., has done 
his part by creating the first low-cost, reusable rocket engines 
Greason’s EZ-Rocket prototype, which took flight this fall, is powered 
by twin engines that burn isopropy! alcohol and liquid oxygen to 
generate 400 Ibs. of thrust. Greason’s engines should be able to 
carry passengers 65 miles above the earth—too low to go into orbit 
but high enough to give space tourists a spectacular view of the 
planet. Greason estimates that planes powered by his engines could 
someday cost as little as $900 per flight to operate. The planes 
would cost as much as a Lear jet ($10 million), but Greason figures 
that's a bargain considering that Lear jets can't fly high enough and 
the cheapest boosters start at $100 million. 

+INVENTOR Jeff Greason, Xcor Aerospace 

+AVAILABILITY In 2003, for $10 million 

+TO LEARN MORE Visit xcor.corn 
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BEST 


<< HOP HOP... 
SPLAT! 


Savvy marketers know 
that before you can sell a 
new toy for kids you have 
to seduce the parents too 
Since the world is full of 
folks over 30 with fond 
memories of pogoing till 
they dropped, it’s about 
time someone reinvented 
this retro favorite. The 
new Airgo replaces the 
metal springs of classic 
pogo sticks with an air 
pump for a smoother, 
quieter ride. Of course, 
kids—and grownups too— 
may have to land on their 
fanny a few times before 
they get the hang of it 


+INVENTOR Carlton 
Calvin, Razor USA 
+AVAILABILITY Now, 
for $80 

TO LEARN MORE Visit 
razorusa.com 
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>> EASY RIDER 


The wind in your hair, the sun in 
your eyes, the smell of salt in the 
air—and then you get seasick. If 
you love boating but hate all that 
bouncing around, the OutRider 
may be for you. Mounted on a 
funny-looking s d shock 
absorber, the flat-bottomed boat 
lightly skims the surface of the 
water for an ultrasmooth ride. 
Side hulls and an aerodynamic 
design help keep the thing steady 
while you zip over waves at 
speeds of up to 80 m.p.h 
INVENTOR Richard Kiem 
AVAILABILITY February 2002, 
for $60,000 
TO LEARN MORE Visit 


klemflyingboats.com 


<< CALIFORNIA 
DREAMIN’ 


Surf's not up? Chill, dude 
the PowerSki Jetboard 
makes its own waves 
Driven by a two-stroke 
engine that generates 
350 Ibs. of thrust, the 
Jetboard can carve up 
even the glassiest surface 
in a sport that combines 
the ease of water skiing 
with the freedom of 
surfing. The award 
winning engine, designed 
by a 53-year-old former 
pro surfer, weighs only 

30 Ibs. and is just 6'% in 
high. A flexible pole in the 
bow controls speed and 
direction. It also houses a 
speedometer, fuel gauge 
and kill switct 
INVENTOR Bob 
Montgomery 
+AVAILABILITY June 
2002, for $5,995 

+#TO LEARN MORE Visit 


powerski.com 
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Slow, pricey and impractical, 
electric cars for years have hada 
bad rap. Ford could start to 
change all that with its bubble- 
shaped City car, which hit the 
streets of Los Angeles, New York 
City and London this year. 
Running on 18 NiCad batteries, 
the City tops out at 65 m.p.h. but 
can travel only 55 miles between 
charges. Ford thinks it's the 
perfect commuter car—as long 
as you don't miss your exit. 
+INVENTOR Pivco and Ford 
+AVAILABILITY Leases for 
$199 a month 

#TO LEARN MORE Visit 
thinkmobility.com 



















































 ABEEMER FOR 
THE REST OF US 


0.K., so maybe it's just a souped-up skateboard, 
but the elegant blue-and-black StreetCarver 
boasts a high-tech suspension system, 
inspired by BMW's 5 Series sedans, that lets 
riders tilt their boards sharply into curves 
without losing their 
center of 





balance. 
The 30-in. 
fiber-glass-and- 
plywood deck helps absorb 
shock, while extra-large wheels, 
mounted on flexible aluminum axles, provide 
added stability. Air bags not included. 
+INVENTOR Stephan Augustin, 

BMW Design Team 

+AVAILABILITY Now, for $495 

+TO LEARN MORE Visit streetcarver.com 
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Everyone deserves a second childhood. 
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Auol *MSRP of 2002 Audi A4 1.8 T sedan excluding dealer prep. dest. chrg.. taxes, Goense and options. Actual dealer price may vary. Model shown is Aé 3.0 including quattro, sport pkg. and metallic paint 


ae —— The all-new Audi A4 | Cana car speak to the child inside you? Can it make you 
shed your seriousness (at least for awhile), and compel 
Noltin comcsiale meltiai cell cera @r-Tam im cr-laljielen sm tnl-Mcer-leM el-1eUUci-1g 
home and work into a swift, endless playgroun 
Suddenly every ride’s exciting. Starting at $24,900.* 








$33,290,See your dealer or call 1-800-FOR-AUDI for information regarding pecformance tires. “Audi,” “A4 “quattro” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks of AUD! AG. ©2001 Audi of America, Inc audiusa.com 
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A NEW SPIN ON AN OLD IDEA 


It's a plane .., It's a helicopter ... Actually, it’s a bit of 
both. The gyroplane, whose concept was first put 
forward in 1919 by Spanish inventor Juan de la Cierva, 
has been revived by two Utah-based brothers, David 
and Jay Groen. They've spent 15 years and some 
$40 million perfecting a design they hope will 
provide a cheaper, simpler, safer alternative to the 
helicopter. No airport is required. Like a helicopter 
the gyropiane takes off almost vertically and can fly 
330 miles at a cruising speed of 120 m.p.h. Unlike a 
helicopter, it has a gas turbine-powered propeller 
that drives the craft forward and provides airspeed 
to power two asymmetrical overhead blades. These 
42-ft. blades rotate only when the wind rushes up 
through them. They give the aircraft lift, stability and 
improved safety; in case of engine failure, they 
continue to rotate and allow a safe, controlled descent 
The other thing that makes the gyroplane different 
from a helicopter is the bottom line: running costs 
(about $160 per hr.) are almost halved. The 
gyroplane is in the final stages of FAA testing, 
and a 13-dealer network is busy targeting 
tourism and agriculture markets. It 
might also do service on the homeland- 
security beat: CEO David Groen says the 
raft would be ideal for border, pipeline 
and nuclear-facility surveillance 
+INVENTOR Groen Bros. Aviation 


+AVAILABILITY Early 2003, for $749,000 
+TO LEARN MORE Visit gbagyros.com 





The hydrogen-powered 
Scoot, below, folds neatly 
in half and can be slung 
over the shoulder 


>> SCOOT OVER 


While the world waits for Ginger, which 
may or may not be a hydrogen-powered 
scooter (see next page), two San Franciscc 
designers have built one of their own—or at least a 
prototype. The elegant carbon-fiber-and-alurninum Scoot 
combines a wide, scooped-out footrest with rugged, over- 
size wheels. Scoot folds in half so that the tires 
underside are neatly tucked away. And withah gen 
fuel-cell engine, you will leave the slackers in the dust 
+INVENTORS Johan Liden and Yves Behar, Fuse 
AVAILABILITY In 2003, for $500 to $800 
TO LEARN MORE Visit fuseproject.com 
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where it’s at 


A machine code-named Ginger was 
all the buzz last January. And now? 


BY AMANDA BOWER 





HAT IS “IT”? FOR A WEEK OR SO LAST JANUARY, 
that was the question on everybody’s lips. After 
the Harvard Business School Press advanced 
$250,000 for a book about It—a top-secret project 
under development by one of the most accom- 
plished inventors in the U.S.—reams of newsprint 
were devoted to speculation about what It might be. 

The recipient of the advance, author Steve Kemper, gushed 
in his book proposal that It—code-named Ginger—would revo- 
lutionize personal transportation, urban design and our daily 
lives. Apple Computer CEO Steve Jobs said It could be bigger 
than the PC. Everyone had a different theory: Ginger was cold 
fusion, a flying car, a whole lot of hot air. 

So what is It? Ten months later, we still don’t know for sure, 
and no one who does is talking, 
least of all inventor Dean Kamen, 
49. The only public utterance from 
the denim-clad millionaire was an 
early statement that “the leaked 


proposal quoted several promi- 
nent technology leaders out of con- 
text, without their doubts, risks 
and maybes included.” (He also re- 
portedly cut off all contact with 
Kemper, although Kemper has de- 
nied this.) The project was promis- 
ing, Kamen said, but the expecta- 
tions generated by the press were 
“beyond whimsical.” 

Kamen, whose invention 
credits include a portable drug- 
infusion pump, a compact dialy- 
sis machine and a wheelchair that 
can climb stairs, has refused to say 
another word on the subject. When 

pressed recently by a persistent 
journalist, he took her by the shoulders and asked, “What part of 
‘Tm not going to talk about this’ don’t you understand?” 

The best clue to Kamen’s intentions may be the patent 
application he filed in late 2000 for a series of self-balancing 
“personal mobility vehicles.” It’s known that Kamen and 
his colleagues have been working for years on a clean, 
sealed-combustion Stirling engine that could run on 

any fuel, including hydrogen. The prevailing 

theory is that Ginger would combine Stirling 
technology with a system pio- 
_neered in Kamen’s stair-climbing wheel- 
chair. (The wheelchair’s code name, by 
ay the way, was Fred. Get it? Fred and Gin- 
ger.) The newest clues are the names of 
two websites registered by Kamen-con- 
trolled companies: mystirlingscooter.com 
and flywheels.com. o 
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\ CLEARER THAN CRYSTAL 


Would you pay for what your car radio now gets 
for free? You may be ready for satellite radio. 
Two rival companies are betting that drivers 
are sufficiently fed up with bad reception, tired 
playlists and irritating ads to fork out around 
$10 a month (plus up to $1,000 for a receiver) 
for dozens of stations offering ad-free music, 
sports, news and weather. Signals are beamed 
from “Rock” and “Roll,” XM's pair of stationary 
satellites, and from Sirius’ three orbiting birds. 
AVAILABILITY XM debuts nationally this 
month; Sirius is aiming for early next year 
TO LEARN MORE Visit xmradio.com or 
siriusradio.com 





















Philip Morris Inc. 2000 


Marlboro Fal Flavor Kings 
15 mg “tar,” 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


The amount of “tar” and nicotine you inhale will SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


vary depending on how you smoke the cigarette Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
For more information about PM USA and itS products, 


visit www.philipmorrisusa.com ar call 1-87 -PMUSAWEB 
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>> VERTICALLY 
CHALLENGED 


Imagine a robot small 

enough to crawl through 

pipes to check for chemical leaks 
or sneak under doors to spy on intruders 
Researchers at Sandia National Laboratories 
have created the Mini Autonomous Robot 
Vehicle Jr. to do just that. Smaller thana 
cherry and powered by three watch By removing bulky 
batteries, MARV Jr. can cover 20 in. per min packaging, Adkins, left, 
on custom-made tracks fashioned from and friends shrank MARV 
strips of latex balloons. Future versions may Jr. to sugar-cube size 
include miniature cameras, microphones 
and chemical microsensors 

INVENTOR Ray Byrne, Ed Heller and Doug 
Adkins; Sandia National Laboratories 
+AVAILABILITY Around 2006, for under 
$500 

TO LEARN MORE Visit sandia.gov/isrc/ 
Marv.html 
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>> SLUGBOTS TO THE RESCUE 


They are every gardener’s nightmare: big, slimy slugs that 

eat holes in lettuce leaves and gouge craters in tomatoes 

Now lan Kelly, a computer scientist at the California 

Institute of Technology, has developed a robotic slug 

| catcher that not only identifies and eliminates slugs but 
could eventually power itself with its victims’ bodies. 

| Here's how the Slugbot works: a lawn mower-size 
machine with a long arm shines red light on the ground to 
identify a shiny, sluglike object, then analyzes its shape 
When it finds a slug, it picks it up and drops it in a hopper 
Bacteria inside the robot eat the slimy critters—a process 
that releases electrons that can be captured and, in theory, 
keep the bot's batteries perpetually charged. 

Kelly says he has perfected the slug-identification 
and-retrieval system but estimates that it will be several 
years before the slugbot is ready for market. Biggest 
hurdle: getting the robot to convert those captured 
mollusks into usable energy. While the concept of 
microbial fuel cells has worked in laboratory tests, 
applying it to slugs turns out to be a sticky proposition 
INVENTOR /an Kelly 
AVAILABILITY About 2004 
+TO LEARN MORE Visit 
micro.caltech.edu/people/Postdocs/ian/tta.html 
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eye on granny—or ther 
+INVENTOR iRobot 
+AVAILABILITY 
+TO LEARN 

MORE Visit 
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BEST INVENTIONS 


>> PERMANENTLY 
PRESSED 


Hate ironing? A fashion house in 
Florence, Italy, has developed a 
wrinkle-free shirt that also 
makes a distinctive fashion 
statement. The sheer, silver 
hued Oricalco is made of 
titanium-alloy fibers interwoven 
with nylon. Just toss the shirt 
(shown here wrinkled on one 
side) in your suitcase before a 
trip, then take it out and blow it 
with your hair dryer to dissolve 
the creases. (A second version 
rolls up its own sleeves on hot 
days to save you the trouble.) 


+INVENTOR Corpo Nove 
+ AVAILABILITY Next Apri! 
for $4,000 

+TO LEARN MORE Visit 


www.corponove.it 








Y STINK-FREE SHOES 


Va Even if you don’t give a hoot about 
antibacterial soaps and surfaces, here's one 
5 good reason you might consider buying a pair 
2 of antibacterial shoes or boots: odor control 
That's right—the fewer microbes taking root in 
your footwear, the better your shoes and feet 
are likely to smell. Teva's entire 2002 line of 
sandals will be coated with AgiON’s silver- 
based antimicrobial compound. Many hunting 
boots from Rocky Boots (shown below), 
Georgia Boot, LaCrosse Footwear and 
= Thorogood Footwear already incorporate it. 
INVENTOR AgION Technologies 
+ AVAILABILITY Now 
#TO LEARN MORE 


Visit agion.com 
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>> ANEW WAY TO KEEP FOOD COOL 


In rural northern Nigeria, there are no refrigerators. Most 
people don't even have electricity. So perishable food must 
be eaten immediately, or it will go to waste. Mohammed Bah 
Abba, a local teacher, has developed an ingenious solution 
the Pot-in-Pot Preservation Cooling System. A smal! 
earthenware pot is placed inside a larger one, and the space 
between the two is filled with moist sand. The inner pot is 
filled with fruit, vegetables or soft drinks; a wet cloth covers 
the whole thing. As water in the sand evaporates through the 
surface of the outer pot, it carries heat, drawing it away from 
the inner core. Eggplants stay fresh for 27 days, instead of 
the usual three. Tomatoes and peppers last for up to three 
weeks. A recipient of the Rolex Award for Enterprise, Abba, 
37, who hails from a family of potmakers, is using his 
$75,000 award to make the invention available throughout 
Nigeria. He has already sold 12,000 


+INVENTOR Mohammed Bah Abba 
AVAILABILITY Now (in Nigeria), for 40¢ a set 
+TO LEARN MORE Visit rolexawards.com 
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Fruit and vegetables stay 
fresh for weeks with this 
low-tech cooling system 

developed in Nigeria 


<< POWER TO THE PEOPLE 


Tired of having your cell-phone battery go dead just when you need it 
most? FreeCharge is a half-pound, hand-cranked generator that you 
can attach to your cell phone and turn for 30 sec. to generate enough 
juice for five minutes of talk time. The first version will work on most 
Motorola phones; the next ones will power other makers’ phones 
This is the third in a series of windup electronic devices originally 
designed for use in developing nations. The first two—the Freeplay 
radio and flashlight—have been surprise hits in the U.S 
INVENTORS Freeplay and Motorola 
AVAILABILITY In December, for $50 
TO LEARN MORE Visit motorola.com 
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>> NEXT TIME 
YOU'RE IN 
ANTARCTICA 


Forget the down 
jacket, the long 
underwear and the 
extra-thick scarf 
Designed for extreme 
cold, the North Face 
METS jacket can keep 
you warm all by itself, 
thanks to a network of 
microscopic, waterproof 
heating elements woven 
into the fabric. Working a 
control unit stashed near 
the chest, you can dial the 
heat up to 114°F. Small lithium-ion batteries keep 
the juice flowing for up to five hours 
+INVENTOR Malden Ventures, Polartec and 
North Face Research, Design & Development 
AVAILABILITY Now, for $500 

#TO LEARN MORE Visit thenorthface.com 


) «PASS 
“THE GRAVY 


Mashed potatoes are the 
ultimate comfort food. But 
boiling the potatoes and 
whipping them up just right 
is a drag. Now homemaker 
Carmina O'Connor of 
Warrenville, lll., has patented 
a mashed-potato machine that 
cooks, mashes and flavors 
potatoes in just 20 min. Chefs 
insert washed potatoes into a food 
processor-size device and add water 
ands onings. A finalist in Hammacher 
Schlemmer’s Search for Invention 2001 
competition, O'Connor hopes that some 
“mashed-potato machines will be for Ame 
ans.” Now all she needs is 
someone to make a d market her invention 
+INVENTOR Carmina O'Connor 
+AVAILABILITY Uncertair 
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<< POCKETFUL 
OF SILICON 


You may be a gadget freak at 
heart, but there’s no need to 
look like one. On the outside, 
Dockers’ Mobile Pant 
appears to be an ordinary 
pair of tailored slacks. But 
tucked inside its waist seams 
and hidden behind zippers on 
the legs are three extra mesh- 
lined pockets for stashing 
everything from your cell 
phone to your PDA. One piece 
of advice: make sure you 
unload your cache before 
passing through airport metal 
detectors, or you'll be outed 


















































as a geek faster than you can = 
say Palm Pilot ES 
INVENTOR Dockers 5 
+AVAILABILITY Now, for $52 : 
#TO LEARN MORE Visit 4 





dockers.com 


>> TALK IS CHEAP 


Cell phones are supposed to make 
our lives easier. So why do wireless 
companies keep packing them with 
pricey extras—like color screens, 
Web browsers, games and e-mail— 
that most people don't need? Now 
several companies are developing 
stripped-down, single-use models targeted for casua 
users who just want to take a cell phone on vacation or 
stash one with their emergency flashlight. One of the first 
to market will be the Hop-On Wireless (shown here) 
priced at $30 for 30 min. of talk time. To keep costs do 
the device (about the size of a deck of cards) contains only 
a quarter of the components found in a typical cell phone 
It doesn't take incoming calls, and there’s no keypad or 
display. Instead, users plug in an earpiece (included) and 
speak the number aloud; voice-recognition technology 
converts the sounds into digits and places the call. To 
activate the phone, users simply push the green call 

n. Color-coded lights indicate when the 30 min. of 
aid talk time is running low (yellow) or out (red). The 
lithium-ion batteries will last for up to two years, so your 
minutes will probably run out before your batteries do 
+INVENTOR Peter Michaels, Hop-On Wireless 
+AVAILABILITY In December, for $30 

+TO LEARN MORE Visit hop-on.com 
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A LIFESAVER FOR 
YOUR LIVER 


The liver is one of the most complex 
organs in the body—and one of the 
hardest to replace. It removes 
toxins from the blood and 
manufactures up to 1,000 proteins, 
metabolites and other vital 
substances. Now scientists trying 
to develop an artificial liver have 
found a way around these 
complexities: they let rabbit-liver 
cells do the work. The Bio-Artificial 
Liver developed by Dr. Kenneth 
Matsumura has a two-part 
chamber—patient’s blood on one 
side, live rabbit cells suspended in 
a solution on the other—with a 
semipermeable membrane in 
between. As toxins from the blood 
pass through the membrane, the 
rabbit cells metabolize them and 
send the resulting proteins and 
other good things back to the other 
side. Because the rabbit cells never 
come into direct contact with 
human blood, the chances of 
infection or rejection are minimized 
The device, now in its final stage of 
Clinical trials, is meant primarily as a 
“bridge” to an eventual liver 
transplant for patients with acute 
liver failure or for those who have 
rejected a previous transplant. In 
some cases, it may also give a 
damaged liver time to heal on its 
own, eliminating the need for a 
transplant altogether 
INVENTOR Dr. Kenneth 
Matsumura, Alin Foundation 

+ AVAILABILITY In 2002 

#TO LEARN MORE Visit 


alinfoundation.com 
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>> PAIN ZAPPER , | ¢ 


Doctors sometimes let patients suffering from chronic 
pain self-administer prescribed doses of intravenous 
drugs. But those patients have always had to be tethered 
to an IV and drug bag. The first fully implantable drug 
pump could change all that. Here's how it works 
morphine is stored in a pager-size pump just under the 
skin of the abdomen. A plastic catheter runs from the 
pump to the fluid-filled space outside the spinal cord, 
where pain signals travel. When the patient presses a 
handheld remote, the pump sends a measured dose of 
morphine directly to the spine. According to its maker, 
the SynchroMed works better and requires much smaller 
doses of medication than intravenous methods because 
it intercepts pain signals on their way to the brain 


+INVENTOR Medtronic 
AVAILABILITY In 2003, for $1,500 
+TO LEARN MORE Visit 
medtronic.com; click on “Patient 
Information” and then 

“Pain” 








A GET SMART 


Is that crushing pain a heart 
attack, or pulled muscles a 
from yesterday's pec-deck 
session? Ask your T shirt 
Made of a soft, washable 
fabric with optical and 
electrical fibers woven into it, 
the SmartShirt records heart 
and respiration rates, body 
temperature and calories 
burned. Information is 
relayed wirelessly and can be 
sent on to doctors or personal 
trainers. Future planned 
products include shirts for 
military use that would 
provide a trapped soldier's 
exact location and give triage 
units details about wounds. 
+INVENTORS Georgia Tech 
Research Corp. and 
SensaTex Inc. 
AVAILABILITY By next 
September, for about $175 
#TO LEARN MORE Visit 
sensatex.com 





@) Wid wos NIZLS 


A IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 


Some women hate taking pills. Others wince at the 
thought of implants or injections. Now there’s a new 
choice for long-term birth control. In early October the 
FDA approved use of the NuvaRing, a thin flexible plastic 
ring that women can flatten like a rubber band and insert 
once a month into the vagina. Moisture and body heat 
activate the release of the same progestin and estrogen 
found in low-dose birth-control pills. Its makers say that 
NuvaRing is just as effective at preventing pregnancy and 
may cause fewer complications than the Pill 
INVENTOR Organon 

+ AVAILABILITY Mid-2002 

+#TO LEARN MORE Visit nuvaring.com 
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A few months back, we probably 
would have recommended < 
portable water sterilizer o 
people traveling abroad or 
backcountry campin 
fears persist of terrorists 
polluting the water 
supply, some folks might 
feel better knowing they 
can easily purify water at 
home as well. Powered by 
two AA batteries, the 
cordless Steri-Pen uses 
ultraviolet light to 
decontaminate a 16-0z 
container of water in 
about a minute. Its 
maker claims Steri- 
Pen will kill 99.99% of 
the bacteria and 
viruses found 

in water 
+iINVENTOR 
Miles Maiden 
AVAILABILITY 
Now, for $199 
+TO LEARN 
MORE Visit 


hydro-photon.com 




























A SUNLIGHT 
IN A LIGHT-BLUE BULB 


Ever notice how ordinary light 
bulbs cast a yellowish glow around 
your rooms? The new GE Reveal 
bulbs produce a crisper, whiter 
light that is much closer to natural 
sunlight and makes colors look 
brighter. Ideal for kitchens or work 
round the home, the 
powder-blue bulbs are no more 
expensive than regular ones. The 
secret ingredient is neodymium, a 
rare earth element that is baked 
into the glass to help filter out the 
usual yellow hue 

+INVENTOR General Electric 
Lighting 

+AVAILABILITY Now, for $3 to $4 
for a four-pack 

+TO LEARN MORE Visit 


gereveal.com 
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A BEAT THE SHRIEK 


These days every home has at 
least one smoke alarm. But how 
many of us have yanked the 
batteries out in frustration 
because that annoying shriek goes 
off every time we broil a steak or 
toast a bagel? The Smart Alarm 
offers a cure so simple we should 
have thought of it: you turn the 
alarm on and off by remote 
control. Just point any remote at 
the alarm and hold down any 
button for five seconds 
INVENTOR First Alert 
AVAILABILITY Now, 
$30 

#TO LEARN MORE 


Visit firstalert.com 


2 TOSS THE SQUEEGEE 


Wouldn't it be great if you never had to clean the windows ir 
your house again? That's the promise of SunClean glass. 
which is lined with a transparent coating that breaks down dirt 
(and bird droppings) in the sun. When it rains or you spray 
the windows with a hose, the remaining residue is supposed 
to wash away without streaking. Available on a variety of 
window types for the home, the SunClean technology also 
works on insulated glass that blocks ultraviolet light 
+INVENTOR PPG Industries 

AVAILABILITY In 2002 

+TO LEARN MORE Visit ppgsunciean.com 
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>> STRESS BUSTER 


There are plenty of massage 
chairs that will vibrate 
energetically up and down your 
yeary body, but the new H.9 
Inada Chair from Japan puts 
some brains behind the brawn 
When you sit in it, infrared 
sensors scan your body to detect 
some 350 acupressure points 
Once oriented, the leather chair 
begins a customized, 
Shiatsu-style massage 
accompanied by 
synchronized music 
meant to melt your 
tension away. If 
the synthesizer 
music drives you 
nuts, yo 
always pop ina 
CD of your own 
+INVENTOR 
Family Inada 
AVAILABILITY In 
December, for $3,500 
+#TO LEARN MORE 


Call 877-224-6232 
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_ Who says the This candle, about 18 in. tall and 
dotcoms are dead? atintaak woucar traettearicacens 
Online sales are one thesia testivan tine tarsuenrtect 
of the bright spots in ee 
the post-Sept. 11 
economy, and the 


products on the pages 
that follow are 

proof that the Web is 
alive with gorgeous 

and original gifts for 
everyone on your holiday 
shopping list 


BY BILL SYKEN & KATIE PROUT MATIAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CARL ZAPP 


GRECIAN PEPPER MILLS, $70 
For high-end kitchen equipment like these 
professional-style pepper mills, shop Chef's 













Catalog (www.chefscatalog.com). Don’t miss 
the section of gift ideas for less than $50. Pick 
up specialty tools and basic kitchenware here. 








SATELLITE BOWL, $45 
The Museum of Modern 
Art's online store 
(www.momastore.com) 
sells more than just 
posters. Here, kitchen- 
ware, jewelry and even 
toys are themselves 
miniature, affordable 
works of art. 


SAGE OTTOMAN, $198 

From a place to rest your feet to a glass to 
hold your drink, Uncommon Goods 
(www.uncommongoods.com) features a wide 
array of objects with fun and funky designs 
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ANTIQUES 

If modern design is not 
your thing, try TIAS.COM, 
an antiques mall whose 
collection of stores 
boasts 340,000 items 
from pottery to pianos. 
If that’s not enough, a 
related site, Curioscape 
(www.curioscape. 
com), helps you 
browse 15,000 
independent shops. 





CLASSIC WARING BLENDER, $140 

An expert at A Cook's Wares (www.cookswares.com) 
has selected the benchmark product in every 
category of pot, pan, knife or appliance. Now you 

will know where to turn when you kitchen shop— 

and how to spin those classic margaritas. 








ZEBRA SALAD SERVERS, $20 
In addition to telling you 
everything you want to know 
about food, Epicurious 
(www.epicurious.com) Sells 
you the stuff you need to enjoy 
it, such as these Kenyan salad 
servers. The site also has a 
delicious specialty-food shop. 



















NELSON BALL CLOCK, $250 
George Nelson, who created this clock, talks about experiencing “zaps” 
that he then turns into design ideas. Design Within Reach (www.dwr.com) 
specializes in selling zaps, by Nelson and others, that have been 
transformed into chairs, tables and other zippy furnishings. 








GARNET HILL 

BATH TOWELS, $24 
Why does Garnet Hill 
(www.garnethill.com) 
include on its site such 
light-on-plot sagas as 
the Mohair Story and the 
Angora Story? Because 
its lush products, from 
sheets and towels to 
maternity clothes to 
sleepwear, are all made 
from natural fibers. 




















ELSA PERETTI RAZOR, $325, AND 
THUMBPRINT SHAVING BRUSH, $195 

Find timeless and elegant trinkets, like 
this sterling-silver razor and shaving 
brush, at Tiffany & Co. (www.tiffany.com). 
Other gift options for men: sterling-silver 
money clips, crystal beer mugs and 
leather alarm clocks 





\ 





CHRISTY'S FOLDAWAY FEDORA, $199 











NPUSTREY 
TRENGT 





ANCHOR O'REILLY’S CHIPS, $16.95 A MONTH 

Sign up at Anchor O'Reilly's Chip of the Month Club 
(www.chipofthemonth.com) to have six bags of chips with 
exotic flavors and uncommon brands from across the country 
delivered to your man's doorstep every month. It gives the 
term couch potato a whole new meaning 








Bowlers, toques and sombreros. Top hats, fezzes and 
berets. Hats in the Belfry (www.hatsinthebelfry.com) 
sells more than 3,000 different styles of headgear, 









including designer fashions like this 
foldable fedora. Just stuff it in the 
tube and throw it in a suitcase 





POLKA DOT ENAMEL CUFFLINKS, $49 

At Lands’ End (www.landsend.com), you can build a 
virtual model of your man and outfit him with all the 
clothes you wish he would wear. You can get 
suggestions on classy gifts for everyone, in fact 
triple-milled soap for hosts, heirloom cardigans for 
babies and Provencal bedding for newlyweds 































SWISS ARMY KNIFE, $15 TO $110 ‘ 
The multitool Swiss Army Altimeter Plus’ 
comes with a small LCD that displays 
altitude and temperature—perfect for 
hikers or skiers on your list. But at 
Swiss Army Brands (www.swissarmy 
.com), there's a pocketknife for ‘ 
everyone, as well as cutlery and 
gourmet knives, watches, Jf 
pens, tools, travel gear =~ 
and even apparel. 
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SOAPS BY INDIGO WILD, $4.50; ROGER & GALLET, $6; 
VOTIVO, $7; AND RIVER SOAP CO., $3.85 


Want to make your loved one smell like a 
flower, a fruit or something you'd like to eat? 
Smallflower.com imports 
fragrant and luxurious bath 
and body treats froma 
variety of exotic locales, 
including India 
and Morocco. 
May we suggest 
adipinsome 
lavender 
or mint 
body tea? 





SILK THONGS, $29 
From flip-flops and sake sets to rubber 
radios and lotus candles, unique gifts fror 
world over can be found at the eclectic 
Mousseshop (www.mousseshop.com). 








MAKEUP BY SEPHORA AND STILA 

Any beauty hound worth her salt knows 
she can find most, if not all, of her favorite 
touch-ups at Sephora 
(www.sephora.com). The 
cosmetics superstore 
carries hundreds of edgy or 
mainstream brands, 
including its own. If 

all this gooey stuff is 

a mystery to you, the 
website provides a gift 
finder. And if you already 
know what she likes but not 
how to find it, you can sort 
through fragrances by 
gender, blend and note, and 
through makeup by color, 
brand and product. 
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| THE BANKSIA BOUQUET, $92 
For the novice, Flowerbud.com provides a picture of 
and details about each plant (from alstroemeria and 
lisianthus to daffodils and roses). The site tells you 
how long your bouquet will last and immediately notifies 
you if your selection is out of season. Have fresh bouquets 
delivered to Mom weekly, biweekly or once a month 























WHIM CASHMERE | 
SWEATER, $99.95 

For discount designer 
goods like this luscious 
cashmere sweater, shop 
Bluefly.com, the Net's 
ultimate outlet store. Get 
as much as 75% off that 
Fendi handbag your 
girlfriend has been pining 
for. Plug in sizes and 
favorite designers to get 
automatic e-mails 
announcing new arrivals 
and a personalized catalog 
every time you log on 














































CLASSIC-MOVIE POSTER, $16 
How deep is the selection at 
Movie Poster Warehouse 
(www.movieposter.com)? It 
carries more than 10,000 
posters, from pricey 
originals to relatively 
inexpensive replicas 
like this Italian 
reprint from the 
1962 film 
What Ever 
Happened 
to Baby 
Jane? 


COMPACT DISCS 
If you're searching for 
hard-to-find music— 
or just a great price on 
a disc—and the usual 
suspects don't have 
what you're after, try 


browsing at discounter 
PANASONIC PORTABLE DVD PLAYER, $799 : ‘ 
When looking for high-tech equipment like this lovely Panasonic Mymusic.com, on 
DVD-LV70, which lets you watch DVDs on its compact 7-in and-used-shop Djangos (www.djangos.com) 


screen wherever you'd like, you can find the best prices using or, for music from across the seas Importcds.com. 
the comparison-shopping site MySimon (www.mysimon.com). : : 




































MUSIC T SHIRTS, $17 SPECIALTY BOOKS 

Whether you're a fan of Dizzy Gillespie, Ben Folds Five or the If you're looking for an 
Allman Brothers, Star500 (www.star500.com) can outfit art book, you'll probably 
you with aT shirt featuring your favorite musician or band find it at Worldwide Books 


The catalog also offers a medley (www.worldwide.com). The 
of musical stickers, site’s database includes 

patches and books on more than 6,000 

hats artists, including this one 

on surrealist René Magritte 
($60). And here's 
something your friends 
probably don't already 
have: a facsimile reprint of 
an antique cookbook from 
Acanthus Books 
(www.acanthus-books. 
com). Its inventory 
includes A Shilling 
Cookery for the People 
($7), circa 1860 


























STARLET CELLULAR KITE, $18 
If it flies, spins, dances or twirls 
in the wind, Kitty Hawk Kites 
(www.kittyhawk.com) 
sells it: single- 
line kites 
stunt kites, 
pinwneeils 
wind 
chimes and 
boomerangs 
Located near 
huge sand 
dunes, the 
company 
also teaches 
hang gliding. Give 
your best pal three 
lessons for $199 






















BACHMANN HO 
SUPERCHIEF, $39.99 
Hobby enthusiasts can't go wrong 
with eHobbies.com. For model-train and 


you need to get those juices flowing. Wt 
the Powerpuff Girls, adults can play Taboo or Six Degrees of Kevin Bacon. We 
recommend Cranium for team challenges in trivia and creativity 





CRANIUM, $34.98 
No family reunion is complete without a little 
healthy competition. AreYouGame.com sells everything 
{hile tots are busy with Blue's Clues or 


| 





plane builders, budding astronomers, rocket 
launchers, bird watchers and action-figure and 
comic collectors, more than 50,000 products are 
available, plus an expert at hand for questions 
True addicts can special-order almost anything 
























A&A PLUSH TAI TIGER 
BACKPACK, $18.99 

No denizen of the anima 
kingdom, be it winged, 
furred or tusked, is missing 
from the San Diego Zoo 
Store (www.shopzoo.com). 
This zooey site lets you 
shop for cuddly plush by 
price or breed—19 
marsupials alone—and part 


of the proceeds goes toward 
wildlife cc 


servation 
> 















ASSORTED CANDIES 
CandyDirect.com sells 
thousands of sugary treats, 
from Junior Mints and 
king-size Kit Kat bars 
to chocolate roses and 
gummi tarantulas. 
Shop by occasion, 
order in bulk or 
customize a tin of your J J 
sweetie’s favorite sweets 
(20 assorted for $21.95). a 
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CARBITE ZP MALLET PUTTER, $100 
Duffers can head to Chipshot.com to shop for major brand- 
name clubs like this Carbite putter. If you're not one to buy off 
the rack, the pros at the site will create a customized club for 
you, one built to your dimensions and style of play 

















NITE IZE FLASHLIGHT FRIEND, $20 
This tiny, praying mantis-like 
flashlight doesn’t need you 
to hold it—with those legs, 

it can stand up all by itself. 
You can find it among the 
gigantic selection of sporting 








SALOMON SKI BOOTS, $480 
Whether you're looking for ski 
equipment, camping goods or fishing 
gear, Altrec.com is the place to 

shop. The site is full of 

helpful articles, forums . 
and live online 4 au 
adv 
get 
Ww d 


—if you can 


ine inthe 4 








| goods at Fogdog Sports 
(www.fogdog.com). 


SALOME 






CUSTOMIZED NFL 
JERSEY, $65 

The NFL doesn't let its 
ayers put nicknames 
their jerseys—but then 
you're not a player, are 
you? At NFLshop.com, the 
eague’s online store, take a 
uniform and pop whatever 
moniker on it you like 
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ARACHNID CRICKETPRO 700 
ELECTRONIC DARTBOARD, $240 
Ever wish you could play bar 
games right in your own 
basement? Recrooms Direct 
(www.recrooms.com) sells a 
manner of electronic dart 
boards, Foosball, air-hockey 
tables and other frothy 
diversions—as well as bar stools 
and jukeboxes. You'll never 
have to go to the pub agair 























BEOCOM 6000, $475 
This cordless phone 
from Bang & Olufsen 
(www.bang-olufsen.com) 
is functional as well as 
stylish. One base unit can 
support as many as six handsets 
($275 each for extras); if you 
add a number to the 
speed-dial/caller-ID 
database of one 
handset, you add 
it to them all 





BACCARAT FLOWER GOLD CHOKER, $190 

If you're looking for pricey clothes or jewelry 
like this crystal choker, all roads lead to 
eLuxury (www.eluxury.com)—literally. 
Several high-end sites that have recently gone 
out of business now route people to 
this surviving shop 


















CAVIAR PURSE, $100 
If you're living the kind of life in which you often 
eat beluga on the spur of the moment 

Dean & Deluca (www.deandeluca.com) 

has what it calls Her Caviar Gift 
This handwoven silk bag 
comes with a mother-of-pear! 
caviar plate built in. We 
suspect the plate could also 

be used to hold pigs ina 
blanket, but that doesn't 
sound as elegant, does it? 



































FINE WINE 
Need some help 
‘ choosing a classy 
a | bottle of wine? Zachy's 
> | (www.zachys.com) doesn't 
just hand you off to an 
anonymous search tool. You can 
| e-mail one of its five experts, each of 
whom has a different area of specialty 
listed on the site. Two of the experts carry 
the name Zacharia—they're descendants of 
Zachy Zacharia, who founded the business in 
1944 in Scarsdale, N.Y 










CHOCOLATE PENGUINS (SET OF 10), $25 
At L.A. Burdick (www.burdickchocolate.com), 
the chocolates are made by hand, from your 
basic truffle or filled bonbon to these nifty 
penguins made with dark chocolate and lemon. 
Don't be fooled by the shop's name; it’s based in 
New Hampshire, not California. 





RARELY DO YOU GET TO USE THE WORE 
AND “MUSCLE“BOUND” IN THE SAME SE 
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AVALANCHE = LIKE A ROCK 


Introducing the all-new Chevy Avalanche with its exclusive Midgate.” The only vehicle that changes from an SUV to a full-size pickup. chevy.com/avalanche 
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Chevy, Avalanche and Midgate are trademarks of the GM Corp. ©2001 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 
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best of tech 


Shopping in the high-tech aisle can be scary. Those blinky lights, 
those haughty salesclerks. That’s why we've gone through 
all the major product categories and picked out the best bet at 
each of three price points: cheap, moderate and expensive. 
This year give the gift of gear! 


FROM THE EDITORS OF ON MAGAZINE 





Y LEV GROSSMAN AND WILSON ROTHMAN 


110 | DVD Players .. 110 | Outdoors 


122 | PDAs 
.. ll7 | Software 


...109 | MP3 Players . 118 | Stereos 














This 1.3-megapixel camera is all you 
need if you're not going to be making 
prints any bigger than snapshots. The 

camera produces sharp images and 

| Slips easily into your pocket, and its 

| system for transferring images to your 
computer is a breeze to operate. 

| www.olympusamerica.com 
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| Skimps and Splurges 














SONY CYBERSHOT DSC-P5 
This is a 3.3-megapixel camera that 
delivers great picture resolution in an 
attractive, compact package with easy- 
to-navigate menus. If you want to trim 
your costs, the Sony DSC-P3 model 
Offers all the same features, except the 
3X optical zoom, for $100 less. 
www.sonystyle.com 





In 2000, ON magazine named the 

Coolpix 990 the Machine of the Year, 
| and this 2001 model takes evolutionary | 
steps forward (such as higher optical 
zoom and a Quick Review button).And 
|| Nikon recently started offering a $100 
rebate, bringing down the cost. 

| www.nikonusa.com 
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DVD PLAYERS CAMCORDERS 





Now that all the cool kids are shooting 
home movies on MiniDV—the new 
standard for digital video—Samsung’s 
| SC-D67 is agood bet. It's one of the 

| cheapest MiniDV camcorders on 

the market, and with its 390,000-pixel 
resolution and digital image- 
Stabilization system, you won't suffer 


www.samsungusa.com 


for havir g saved a few (hundred) bucks. 
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JVC GR-DVP3U 
Compact enough to fit on your Bat belt, 
this tiny camcorder is nicknamed the 
MicroPocket DV. Its 680,000-pixel 
resolution (nearly twice that of most 
TVs) gives you crystal-clear video, 
and it's also equipped with NightAlive 
low-light sensitivity and a high- 
resolution still-camera mode for taking 
Web-ready snap shots. 
www.jvc.com 








APEX DIGITAL AD-500 
A few years ago, there were no DVD 
players under $300, but like everything 
else digital, they just keep getting 
cheaper. Newcomer Apex Digital beat 
all the big names into the sub-$100- 
| player market and did it with a worthy 
machine. Not only does the AD-500 
play CDs and DVDs, but it can read your 
MP3 music files from disc too. 
www.apexdigitalinc.com 


diploma required 
www.fisher-price.com 
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CD-quality audio recording, more than 
1-million-pixel resolution, a 16:9 wide- 
screen option—it’s no wonder this is the 
MiniDV camera professionals use. And 
just in case you're the next Kubrick, a 
dubbing option lets you add music and 
narration over the original audio. Add 
the optional battery, and you can film 
anine-hour epic on one charge. 


www.sonystyle.com 





PANASONIC DVD-RV31 
If you want a home theater but haven't 
yet entered the rarefied realm of | 
six-speaker surround sound, take a look 
at the RV3L. A DVD piayer with one of 
the best surround-sound simulators, 
it'll turn your little stereo into a system 
worthy of the cineplex. Not only that 
the player's Cinema mode improves 
detail and color for a richer picture. 
www.panasonic.com 


TOSHIBA SD5700 
if you're enough of a video junkie to own 
a progressive-scan TV (one that uses 
PC-monitor technology to eliminate 
annoying horizontal lines), then you're 
going to need a DVD player that 
supports it. Toshiba's S$D5700 has 
what it takes—progressive component- 
video output—plus the ability to play 
DVD audio and MP3s. 
www.toshiba.com 





$10,995 


The Mo 





DREAM VISION MOVIE STAR PLUS 


vie Star Plus is for anyone who 








thinks going 
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When you're looking for the perfect home theater, go to BestBuy.com first. 
Then when you come to the store, you can sit back and enjoy the show 


Turn On the Fury 
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+ SOAKIN’ CELL PHONE 
All phones can make calls. 
But how many can actually 
squirt people? (0.K., so it's 
not a real phone. But you do 
get unlimited minutes.) 
www.supersoaker.com 
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MOTOROLA SATELLITE 
SERIES 9505 PHONE 
AND DOCK 


Make phone calls from 
anywhere on earth. Don't 
climb Everest without it. 
www.iridium.com 




















HITACHI 32UX01S 
If you load a TV with bells and whistles, 
you had better make sure the picture is 
perfect. The 32-in. UltraVision has a 
digital three-line comb filter (don't 
worry about what it does; just enjoy the 
rich colors and razor-sharp lines). The 
bells and whistles? S-Video and 
component-video inputs, dual-tuner 
picture-in-picture and two cable-TV jacks. 
www.hitachi.com 
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COMPAQ PRESARIO 8000 
If you're looking for an inexpensive 
way to burn your own DVDs, we have 
found one. Compaq's newest Presario 
includes a 17-in. monitor, color inkjet 
printer and speakers, plus a drive 
that writes CDs and DVDs. Besides 
rejuvenating old home videos, this 
powerhouse is a good bet for anything 
from PC gaming to desktop publishing. 
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| MESSAGING CAP 
For the nerdy sports fan in 
your life, this hat has a screen 
that scrolls messages up to 
250 characters long across 
one’s noggin. Go, team, go. 
www.hammacher.com 












Atasvelte 4 oz. and 
0.4 in, thick, the M500 
doesn't look like a work- 
horse. But there's power 
in that tiny package—8 
megs of memory and 
rechargeable lithium 
polymer batteries. Best 
of all, it comes with all 
the trimmings: a backlit 
black-and-white screen, 
avibrate alert and a slot 
for expansion cards 
roomy enough for an 
entire travel guide. 
www.palm.com 














SANTECH MESSAGE BOARD 
At 10 ft. long by 4 ft. high, 
this animated LED sign will 
really get your point 
across, even if it's just 

“| need a hobby!” 
www.scoreboards.net 
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| The story that started it all. Filled with plenty of 
even a few muddling muggles, Harry's first year 


HARRY POTTER AND THE SORCERER’S STONE 
by J.K. Rowling 
Pub. Price: $19.95 


| Our Price: $15.96 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $14.36 








mystery, excitement, monsters, spells, and 
at Hogwarts is nothing short of enchanting 








This ultimate box set relates the saga of everybody's favorite 


years at Hogwarts School for Witchcraft and Wizardr 
of Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's Stone, Harry Potter an 
and the Prisoner of ‘Azkaban, and Harry Potter and the Goblet of Fire. 


THE HARRY POTTER BOX SET: 

THE FIRST FOUR THRILLING ADVENTURES AT HOGWARTS 
by J.K. Rowling 

Pub. Price: $85.80 


Our Price: $68.64 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $61.78 


wizard during his first four 
y. The set includes hardcover editions 
id the Chamber of Secre 














Whisk your way to Hogwarts Schoo! 
most talked about movie of the year. This unique p 
images from the new film, Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's Stone. 


HARRY POTTER AND THE SORCERER 


Pub. Price: $6.99 


Our Price: $5.59 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $5.03 








JOIN READERS” ADVANTAGE” AND SAVE AN ADDITIONAL 10% IN-STORE - 5% ONLINE 


BARNESSNOBLE 


BOOKSELLERS 
www.bn.com 





and back with this keepsake photo album from the 
oster book features fifteen exciting 


'§ STONE POSTER BOOK 


The 2002 Chevy Venture 
Warner Bros. Edition. 
Now with DVD. 


Na Behold. The only minivan with a factory-installed DVD player: Digital picture on a 7-inch screen. Plus, buy or lease a new one and you'll get an in-home DVD player! chevy.com 
CHEVY VENTURE Gi WE'LL BE THERE 
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| DELL INSPIRON 2500 
It may be low on frills, but with an 800- 
MHz Celeron processor, a 10-gig hard 
drive and a 12.1-in. backlit screen, this 
Inspiron can handle most essential 
tasks. Six months of MSN Net access 
are included, but you'll probably want 











APPLE IBOOK 


The fairest of them all, this snow-white | | 


5.2-Ib. iBook could make Mac users 
out of the snobbiest Windows fans. 
With its high-res 12.1-in. screen, a drive 
that burns CDs and reads DVDs and a 
jack that connects the computer to a 
TV, it dwarfs the competition. 
www.apple.com/ibook 




















__ being stripped of cool features. Not this 
| 4,5-lb. roadie, with its 750-MHz Pen- 

| tium Ill, 256 megs of RAM and 30-gig 
hard drive, plus a combo DVD drive/CD 
burner, built-in wireless networking and 
along list of lesser perks. 
www.toshiba.com 
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SONY CFD-S40CP BOOM BOX 
Home audio may be exploring new 
dimensions with six-speaker DVD 
surround sound, but there’s still no 
substitute for a good, solid boom box. 
Sony's latest can even play MP3s on 
CD, and it hasn't forgotten the value 
of a good old-fashioned tape deck. 








| Electronics are always shrinking, and | 
it’s not hard to find quality among the || 





YAMAHA MCR-E250 


microcomponent systems, but 
Yamaha's 50-watt system stands out, 
with a three-CD changer, two 
PianoCraft speakers and a subwoofer 
jack in case you need more bass. 
www.yamaha.com/yec 

















HITCLIPS ROCKIN’ 
MICRO BOOMBOX 


Half stereo, half key chain, 
this teensy boom bo 





60-sec. snippets « - 


500 


>d for bribing preteens to 








Jo their homework 





www.tigertoys.com 





EXPENSIVE _ 
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range. Sharp's I-bit desktop system 
"with built-in CD and MiniDisc players 
delivers almost freakishly clear sound. 











masterpiec 






any salon 















BANG & OLUFSEN BEOSOUND 9000 
WITH BEOLAB 8000 SPEAKER SET 


Tired of priceless works of art that 
just sit there? Voila, your next 
six-CD stere 


eo system worthy of 


www.bang-olufsen.com 
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Sometimes futuristic technology is the 
best way to get to the past. Generations 
helps you trace your family history 
through public records and online | 
databases. When you find what 
you're looking for, it will build your 
family tree for you, branch by branch. : 
© | ae | a 


www.sierrahome.com 
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INTEL POCKET CONCERT 
This loud little flash-memory player 
can hold 128 megs of MP3s (or two 
to four hours of music). Because 
there are no moving parts, it can't 
possibly skip. Intel is throwing ina 
$50 mail-in rebate through January 
that drops the price to $249. 
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MASSAGING PEN 
One way to combat writer's block: this 
matte-silver ball-point pen will vibrate 
when you push the, uh, nonbusiness 
end against pressure points. In 
case you don’t know where those 
are, diagrams are included. 
www.redenvelope.com 










This bad boy is beyond lazy; like a 
trained masseur, it kneads, rolls and 
taps your back and legs for 
maximum relaxation. First- 
7s timers may be glad to hear 
there's now a “gentle” mode. 
www.panasonic.com/pppc 
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[ hp jornada pocket camera ] 


An attachment that turns your 
jornada into a camera that's small 
enough to carry anywhere 
(Sold separately.) 


a 
[ hp psc 950 ] 


(printer/scanner/copier/fax) 


Select and print the digital photos 
you want with this unit's advanced 
photo proof sheet feature 


@ | 
[ hp pavilion 7970 home PC ] 


The hub of your digital 
photography home studio 








[ hp photosmart 618 digital camera ] 





Film. Man, the 1900s were fun. 

Presenting digital photography’s leap from infancy to adulthood. A camera 
that shows you your pictures instantly Pictures artfully captured with the help 
of our engineers elulela cele)ic) chip And an invention that mimics the most 
sophistic elite Mm (clio) mel Mma Malliitela eye eMUCMUlciuCiicimeimellm uit 


rere) |(eetffelamelmelfelitel Tiireteilare| produc ts, visit www hp com/go relatelrexe [ge] 8140, 


hp PCs use genuine Microsoft’ Windows: www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 
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TANITA ULTIMATESCALE 2001 





prehistoric bathroom scale (toss out 
those takeout menus too), and try a 
scale that measures your body-fat 
percentage—which is what really 
counts—as well as your weight. This 
body-fat monitor from Tanita is 
priced right too, so you won't feel bad 
about buying all those Tae-Bo videos. 
www.tanitascale.com 





Really wanna get fit? Throw away that 


















































The Juice is loose: this 
year Leatherman 
premieres a line of user- 
friendly multitools for 
the rest of us. The xe6 is 
the most comprehensive 
entry; highlights include | | 
scissors, four screw- 
drivers, two knife blades, 
wire cutters, a saw, a } 
diamond-coatedfileand | | gat 
amolded purple grip. 1 
(O.K., Leatherman calls 
the color thunder.) 
www.leatherman.com 




























a Gen wiTn sun WARiecn” 


Its iMac colors and “patented 
design for healthy cooking” 
make this a thrilla of a grilla. 
www.salton-maxim.com 









For home chefs, it’s the Holy 
Grill: the Aga simulates the 

brick oven of a pizzeria and | 
can roast four 28-Ib. turkeys. | 
WwwW.aga-ranges.com 
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Once-a-day Ditropan XL°® significantly reduced } 
wetting accidents caused by overactive bladder. | 


If you frequently have to find a bathroom in a hurry medication for this reason. Other common side effects may 
to prevent having wetting accidents, ask your doctor if include constipation (13%), drowsiness (12%), diarrhea 
Ditropan XL* is right for you (9%), blurred vision (8%), dry eyes (6%), dizziness (6%), 


and runny nose (6%). Only 7% of patients in clinical studies 
discontinued therapy due to side effects. Do not take 
Ditropan XL° if you have certain types of stomach, urinary, 
or glaucoma problems. 


Effective treatment for overactive bladder. 


Overactive bladder is a common condition affecting more 
than 17,000,000 Americans. The symptoms include urge 
incontinence episodes (wetting accidents), urgency (a strong 


need to urinate), and frequency (urinating often). Only your doctor can diagnose your bladder control problem 


For more information about Ditropan XL®, speak to your 
It’s important to know that overactive bladder is not a normal doctor or call toll-free, 1-800-304-5284, or visit our web 
part of aging and you do not have to accept it as a way of site at www.DitropanXL.com 
life. Today, overactive bladder may be effectively treated for 


up to 24 hours with a single dose of Ditropan XL" Find out how the proven effectiveness of Ditropan XL® may 


Proven to reduce wetting accidents by up to be able to help you put a stop to “Stop and Go.” 
90% vs 51% with a sugar pill.” 


In other words, in a clinical study, 
people who were experiencing 
16 wetting accidents a week 
before Ditropan XL® were experi- 
encing only 2 with Ditropan XL®, 
versus patients taking a sugar pill, 


whose wetting accidents were reduced from 21 to 11 rT nce-a-da ROPAN 
Ask your doctor about Ditropan XL", 
The most common side effect with Ditropan XL” is dry 


mouth (61%). However, only 1% of people discontinued ATR chloride) tablets 5 10 1smg 
Helps stop “Stop and Go.” 


Ditropan® and Ditropan XL® are registered trademarks of ALZA Corporatior © 2001 ALZA Corporation 





Please see brief summary of product information on next page 


“This and other clinical studies included patients known 
to have had symptoms improve with oxybutynin or other 
similar medications. 








Advertisement 


PEST CONTROL BREAKTHROUGH 


High-tech unit makes your house 
unfriendly to pests, not your family 


PestContro™ II uses digital electromagnetic and ultrasonic technology 
to control a variety of pests in your home safely, silently and effectively. 


estContro II combines electromagnetic 

technology and dual ultrasonic waves 

to solve a variety of household pest 
problems. This amazing device uses your 
home's existing electrical wiring to create a 
shifting electromagnetic field. This creates 
an environment that is uncomfortable for 
pests, driving them from their hiding places 
in walls, ceilings and floors. Simultaneously, 
a harsh, ultrasonic siren blasts sound from 
the unit’s dual speakers. This sound is inaud- 
ible to humans, but it creates an incredible 
disturbance for pests. In two to four weeks, 
the pests are driven from the area. 
Safe and effective. Even though it makes 
life unbearable for a variety of insects, rodents 


and other pests, PestContro II is harmless 
to children and household pets, such as 
cats, dogs, fish and birds. The unit features 
a two-setting intensity selector that allows 
you to adjust the setting for those house- 
hold pets that may be affected by certain 
pitches, like lizards, hamsters and gerbils. 
Just plug it in. Simply place the PestContro 
Tl unit, which has 25% more power than the 
original PestContro, in a centrally located 
area and it goes to work immediately, using 
a new technology called “phase-shift-cur- 
rent.” By shifting the electromagnetic field 
throughout the home's wiring, it controls 
pests in the walls, ceilings and floors, where 
the majority of pests live. This interference 
covers an area of up to 2500 square feet. 
Then, the dual speakers each blast ultrasonic 
sound. You can use the intensity selector 

to customize your control. Lower ultrasonic 
sounds tend to influence larger creatures, 


2,500 sq. ft 
coverage 4 


4 


Even though it makes life unbearable for a variety 
of insects, rodents and other pests, PestContro II 
is harmless to children and household pets, 
such as cats, dogs, fish and birds. 


Try it risk-free. PestContro II is backed by 


TechnoScout'’s exclusive risk-free trial. If you 
aren't completely satisfied, simply return it 
within 30 days for a full “No Questions 
Asked” refund. 


Please mention product code 13333-18751. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
To order by mail, send check or money order for $49.95 
including S&H. Or charge it to your credit card by 
enclosing your account number and expiration date. 
Virginia residents only —please add 4.5% sales tax. 


and other insects. 
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Important Information for Patients Using DITROPAN XL® for the Treatment of Overactive Bladder 

Please read this inlormation belore you start taking DITROPAN XL* (Dit’ tro pan XL) and each time your prescription is 
refilled in case new information becomes available. Remember, this information is not meant to take the place of your doc- 
tor's instructions, Ask your doctor or pharmacist for additional information about DITROPAN XL* 

What is DITROPAN XL°? 

DITROPAN XL* is used for the treatment of overactive bladder, reducing the symptoms of urge incontinence (wetting acci- 
Cents), urgency (needing to urinate immediately), and frequency (urinating many times a day) 

What should | know about overactive bladder? 

Overactive bladder is a condition in which the muscies in the bladder may contract involuntarily. like 2 muscle spasm. In 
such situations, you may not be able to wait and may experience loss of urine before you reach a bathroom 

The symptoms of overactive bladder generally include urge incontinence episodes, frequency, and urgency 

How does DITROPAN XL” work? 

Oxybutynin (the active medication in DITROPAN XL") acts by relaxing the muscles in the bladder, decreasing the occur- 
rence of welling accidents. 

Does DITROPAN XL* cure overactive bladder? 

DITROPAN XL* is not 2 cure for overactive bladder. It is a treatment for the symptoms of overactive bladder including 
urge incontinence (wetting accidents), urgency (needing to urinate immediately), and trequency (urinating many times a 
Gay). It you are still having bladder contro! problems after taking DITROPAN XL" for a week, discuss them with your doctor 
Your dose of DITROPAN XL* may need to be adjusted. 

Who should NOT take DITROPAN XL*? 

Do not take OLTROPAN XL* it 

© You are allergic to oxybutynin or any of the ingredients in DITROPAN XL" tablets 

© You have certain types of glaucoma, urinary, or stomach problems or you are at risk tor these conditions. 

What are the possible side effects of DITROPAN XL"? 

In clinical Studies, the most commonty reported side etfects with the use of DITROPAN XL* included dry mouth, constipa- 
thon, sleepiness, Neadache, diarrhea, nausea, blurred vision, loss of energy, pain, upset stomach, duziness, dry eyes. runny 
nose, and urinary tract inlection. Seven percent ot patients stopped taking DITROPAN XL" because of any side effect and 
1% stopped because of dry mouth. The trequency of dry mouth was dose-related. 

Other less trequent side effects included stomach pain, dry nose and sinuses, accidental injury, back pain, thy syndrome, 
high blood pressure, rapid heartbeat, flushing. gas, acid reflux, arthritis, sleeplessness, nervousness, contusion, upper respi 

fafory tract infection, cough, upper nasal congestion, bronchitis, sore throal, dry skin, rash, hesitancy, increased residual urine. 
and urinary bladder inlection. 

Thies ts not a complete list of possible side effects. If you need more information, or develop any of these or other side effects, 
talk to your doctor or pharmacist 

How should | take DITROPAN XL°? 

© Take DITROPAN XL" tablets by mouth once a Gay, every day, as prescribed by your doctor 


such as rats, lizards, roaches and spiders. 
The higher setting is more irritating to 
smaller pests, such as ants, ticks, fleas 





© The tablets must be swallowed whole with the help of water or other liquids. DO NOT CHEW, CRUSH, OR DIVIDE 
THE TABLETS. 

© You may take DITROPAN XL* with or without meals 

© You and your doctor together can decide the best time of day for you to take your medicine 

© It you forget to take DYTROPAN XL", take # as soon as you remember. However, If It is close to the time to take the neat dase 
(less than 8 hours), wait and then take the nex! tablet as usual. Do not take more or less than your prescribed dose at any 
one time. 

What is the right dose of DITROPAN XL"? 

The usual starting dose is one 5-mg tablet taken once a day. However, you and your health care professional will decide the 

appropriate dose for you. DITROPAN XL* is available in three strengths, 5 mg. 10 mg, and 15 mg tablets. 

What medical problems should | discuss with my doctor before | begin taking DITROPAN XL"? 

Talk to your doctor #t 

© You have kidney or liver disease 

© You have a condition that puts you at risk ol developing urinary retention 

© You have stomach or digestive problems. 

© You currentty take medication for a stomach or digestive disorder. 

© You are pregnant or planning on becoming pregnant while you ate taking DITROPAN XL* 

© You are breast-feeding 

Can | take DITROPAN XL° with other medications? 

Tell your doctor or pharmacist about any medicines that you are taking, including prescription, nonprescription, and herbal 
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Gates and the States 


Nine attorneys general settle with the software 
giant. Nine soldier on. Has Microsoft already won? 


By CHRIS TAYLOR SAN FRANCISCO 


HE ATTORNEYS MEETING IN THE 

Washington offices of Fried, Frank, 

Harris, Shriver & Jacobson last week 

were running on empty. Lawyers 
from Microsoft and state attorneys gener- 
al had been toiling through a long week- 
end that stretched until Tuesday, finessing 
an agreement that would finally end their 
epic three-year legal battle. As negotia- 
tors went through the 20-page document 
line by line, one of the lawyers fell asleep 
amid the piled-up pizza boxes and coffee 
cups; his snoring could be heard on speak- 
erphones in state offices thousands of 
miles away. “It was like one of those 
games where the last person standing 
wins,” says Betty Montgomery, Ohio’s at- 
torney general. 

These days, that person is looking very 
much like Bill Gates. A year ago, his com- 
pany stood on the brink of a court-ordered 
breakup. Then an appeals court reversed 
the breakup order 
while keeping in- 
tact much of the 
lower court's 
anti-Microsoft 
rulings. Two 
weeks ago, the 
Justice Depart- 
ment, answer- 
ing to a new 

























President and distracted by Sept. 11, hasti- 
ly inked an antitrust agreement in which 
the monopolist basically agreed to play 
nice. Now, with only minor changes to that 
deal, nine of the 19 original litigants, in- 


cluding New York, Ohio and Illinois, have | 
| on their desktop. He has to sell them Win- 


found they too can do business with Mr. 
Bill. Under the terms of the agreement, 
Microsoft foots their legal costs but doesn’t 
admit any wrongdoing, although Gates did 
make a cryptic commitment last week to 
“becoming a better industry leader.” 

But if Microsoft has won, somebody 
forgot to tell California, Florida, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Iowa, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Utah, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. The rump of the prosecution is 
soldiering on, collecting evidence and pre- 
paring for new hearings sometime next 
year. Though tempted to settle, the dis- 
senters decided they had been through too 
much to win so little. “We want real re- 
form,” says California attorney general Bill 
Lockyer. “Not a fig leaf.” (California, like 
Massachusetts and Utah, is home to some 
of Microsoft's fiercest competitors.) 

The states are not alone. “Anyone who 
believes the settlement would actually free 
manufacturers with competing technolo- 
gies is living in fantasy land,” says Ken 
Wasch, president of the Software and In- 
formation Industry Association, an indus- 
trywide lobbying group Microsoft once be- 
longed to. His problem is that Gates has a 








consent decree bound him not to bundle 
free software with Windows. In 1997 
Netscape complained that Microsoft was 
doing just that with Internet Explorer. Mi- 
crosoft countered—successfully—that it 
wasn’t a bundle: Explorer was a part of 
Windows itself. That one provision cost the 
two sides years of courtroom wrangling. 
Now Gates has not one but a laundry 
list of must-dos and can’t-dos. He has to 
give technical details about Windows to 
competitors that make browsers, media 
players and server software. He has to let 
PC makers put any other company’s icons 


dows at a fixed price. He can’t “retaliate.” 
The states assume that Gates will go plow- 
ing for loopholes—and find fertile ground. 
“There are exceptions,” complains Con- 
necticut attorney general Richard Blu- 
menthal, “that may swallow the rule.” 

The new deal does set up an oversight 
committee of three tech experts chosen 
jointly by Microsoft and Justice. But the trio 
is pretty toothless: it can’t even collect evi- 
dence for potential future court cases. Uni- 
versity of Chicago law professor Randall 
Picker, who describes the deal as “within 
the realm of reasonableness,” also predicts 
it will trigger a whole new set of lawsuits. “I 
fear Microsoft’s corporate culture hasn’t 
changed,” says Ohio’s Montgomery, “but 
I’m willing to give it a chance.” 

For those who aren’t so trusting, it will 
be a long, sleepless road to the courtroom. 
Microsoft is not inclined to give another 
inch on the deal. Iowa attorney general 
Tom Miller, leader of the rump, is girding 
for battle, even as his ranks are decimated. 


| “Before it was Goliath vs. Goliath,” he says. 


“Now it’s David vs. Goliath. We don’t mind 
being David.” There will be no snoring in 


| long history of splitting legal hairs. A 1995 | his office for some time to come. in 





Bill Gates’ agreement with Justice 
and nine states now goes to Judge 
Colleen Kollar-Kotelly, right, for 
review. Some possible sticking points: 


Microsoft will let some software 
makers see the code that helps 
their products work with Windows 








The software giant can still make 
a similar product and bundle it 
into Windows for free 












A three-person “technical panel” 
will make sure Microsoft sticks to bring a case against Microsoft, 
the deal and hear any complaints and its evidence is inadmissible 
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COMES HOME 


Reconciling? Reprioritizing? Popular 
entertainment was doing it long before Sept. 11 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 
VER THE PAST TWO MONTHS, IT 
has become tempting—and too 
easy—to mark Sept. 1] as the day 
life turned bad and we turned 
good. The Great Before, goes the 
myth, was a time of peace, plen- 
ty and triviality, when we coasted in bliss- 
ful self-absorption, drunk on day trading, 
egged on by a selfish, amoral popular cul- 
ture. The period has become as instantly 
stereotyped as the ’60s: just replace acid 
with half-caf lattes, Charles Manson with 
Gary Condit, and Woodstock with Sur- 
vivor. It’s a response that is 
both self-loathing (smacking of 
the Falwellian idea that we 
somehow brought disaster on 
our frivolous selves) and com- 
forting (if so much was taken 
from us, shouldn’t we get a 







sense of moral superiority in coe ene oer een 
return?). It’s also, in one im- pnt abet ae 
portant way, wrong. Of course when they agree to put her 
our collective near-death ex- daughter Rory (Alonss Bledel) 


perience changed many of us. 
But if our popular artists 
know anything about us, 
we were ready to change 
long before. 

Consider: An elderly 
woman tries to reunite 
her dysfunctional family 
for Christmas. Successful 
urbanites quit their 
stressful jobs and stream 
back to their hometowns. 
A generation of ordinary 
young folk are called on 
to risk their lives for their 
country. These are not exam- 
ples from a social-trend story 
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Band of Brothers 

The latest example of Gre 
Generation 
miniseries 


about our world after Sept. 11 but the sub- 
jects of some of the most popular enter- 
tainments created before. The same social 
changes we are seeing in real life—recon- 
necting with family, regaining respect for 
institutions and community, fleeing the rat 
race—were already rampant in books, in 
movies and especially on TV, to an extent 
that suggests the real-world longing for 
change may be deep-seated enough to last. 
When it comes to changed priorities and 
renewed purpose, popular 

culture has been there, 
done that and bought 
the bowling alley. 


saci 


= reverence for the baby boom's eld 
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and community over the individual 


That bowling alley is the setting of 
TV’s Ed, in which a New York City lawyer 
quits his high-powered firm to move 
home to Stuckeyville, Ohio, woo his high 
school crush and buy the local Stuckey- 
bowl lanes. Today half the stressed-out 
skyscraper workers in Manhattan have a 
comparable escape fantasy, but Ed and its 
newly resonant theme of fleeing to the 
past debuted more than a year ago. And 
we have seen similar homecoming stories 
on Providence (L.A. plastic surgeon moves 























| home, works in clinic), Judging Amy (big- 
| city lawyer moves home, becomes a 
judge) and this fall’s Crossing Jordan 
(medical examiner moves home, solves 
crimes with Dad), to name a few. 

Nostalgia shows like The Wonder 
Years appealed to adults by re-creating 
their childhood past. But this gaggle of se- 
ries offers the greater, reassuring fantasy 
that you can re-create your childhood to- 
day, right down to, as on Ellen DeGeneres’ 
The Ellen Show, moving back into your old 
bedroom. “The characters experience a 
new beginning but also have an anchor 
and things that are familiar to them,” says 
Ed creator Rob Burnett. “There is a certain 
feeling of trying to recapture youth that we 
find appealing.” 

And many characters are not just re- 
capturing their childhoods but resolving 
them. Even before the ter- 
rorist attacks moved 
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families to enter counseling, 
artists were rejecting the easy, 
cynical contemporary assump- 
tion that estrangement from 
your family is as much a rite of 
adulthood as buying your first 
legal beer. Take Jonathan 
Franzen’s best-selling novel 
The Corrections, a multigenera- 
tional saga about—remarkably, 
for an erudite postmodernist 
who dissed Oprah’s Book 
Club—the wholly Oprah-esque 
topic of family reconciliation: 
three neurotic, grown children 
are reunited by their tradition- 
alist mother, Enid, for one last 
Christmas before their father 
succumbs to Parkinson’s de- 
mentia. Two major fall movies, 
Life as a House and the upcom- 
ing The Royal Tenenbaums, 
likewise involve parents facing 
death and trying to set things 
right with their families. Sud- 
denly, the notions of family and 
connection seem a little less 
unhip and middlebrow. “The community 
is a palpable reality at a time of crisis,” says 
novelist Joyce Carol Oates. “People need 
their friends, they need one another, and 
they need their families.” 

Pop culture’s families have hardly be- 
come idyllic again; there’s just a greater 
sense that they are worth the effort to sal- 
vage them. The WB’s teen soap Dawson’s 
Creek, which became a hit in 1997, was a 
prime example of pop culture’s dysfunc- 
tion assumption. The show’s parents, 
when they were not absent altogether, 
were cold, abusive, philandering or in 
jail. The teen-friendly message: All your 
problems really are your parents’ fault. 
But this season has seen the lead charac- 
ter dealing seriously with his father’s 
death in an accident, and last season the 
same youth-oriented network debuted 
Gilmore Girls, in which a single mom re- 
news her strained relationship with her 
parents after 16 years. Even asc’s slick 
new spy thriller Alias centers on a young 
double agent trying to reconcile with her 
dad, also a double agent, and come to 
terms with his personal duplicities. “To 
me, it is the most important story in the 
show,” says creator J.J. Abrams—all the 
more so after Sept. ll. “Sometimes it 
takes a traumatic event to reprioritize 
and understand that some differences 
aren’t worth holding a grudge over.” 

Thinking about doing community 
work, getting involved, quitting that all- 








consuming job? Again, pop culture got 


there first. Last year the holiday hit Cast | 


Away tore Tom Hanks from his hard- 
charging career as a FedEx manager by 
stranding him on an island, and Kevin 
Spacey’s Pay It Forward preached the 
gospel of philanthropy. (In fact, with 1999's 
satire of suburban materialism American 
Beauty and this year’s carpe-diem K-PAX, 
Spacey has made a kind of millennial 
change-thy-life trilogy.) The most popular 
new TV drama this fall, The Guardian, fea- 
tures a cynical corporate attorney who 
finds purpose doing community service as 
a children’s lawyer. 

This money-isn’t-everything vogue 
probably originated as a backlash against 
the long boom years of the ’90s. (Conve- 
niently, Americans, real and fictional, 
tend to start rethinking the fast track just 
when the economy stops paying off like a 
rigged slot machine. The early-’90s re- 
cession saw downsized professionals 
pursuing the simple life and a New York 


City doctor finding quirky meaning in | 


Alaska on Northern Exposure.) But this 
backlash isn’t about just money. It’s 
about a general cultural exhaustion, 
about moving from post-Vietnam mis- 
trust of institutions (The X-Files) to 
respect for them (The West Wing), from 
surrogate families (Seinfeld) to flawed 
but richly explored ones (The Sopranos). 
Above all, it is about rediscovering com- 
munity in a culture that lionized the in- 
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dividual. Even the dark drama Six Feet 
Under features a gay character finding 
solace in, of all uncool places, his church. 
Most conspicuous is the World War II 
mania, from Saving Private Ryan and 
Tom Brokaw’s encomium The Greatest 
Generation right up to this fall’s HBO 
miniseries Band of Brothers, which has 
rolled boomer reconnection with par- 
ents, guilt over easy prosperity and a 
longing for communal purpose (be care- 
ful what you wish for) all into one 
trendlet. 

And yet, as much as all these works 
anticipated the changes that would come 
after Sept. 11, in a way Sept. 11 changed 
them too. Band of Brothers debuted on 
Sept. 9. Two days and 5,000 lives later, its 
tag line about ordinary people in extraor- 
dinary times was no longer a mere histor- 
ical reference. On its release, the jacket 
art of The Corrections—a clean-cut family 
sitting at a holiday table laden with 
turkey, cranberry-jelly slices and radish 
rosettes—seemed like a Lynchian dig at 
Norman Rockwell Americana. Today the 
image just seems, well, nice. And before 
Sept. 11 a literate reader would most like- 
ly have identified with the novel’s neurot- 
ic, sophisticated grown children. Today 
it’s hard for even the most jaded not to 
feel more like Enid, hoping against hope 
and reality for one more normal holiday. 
—With reporting by Jeanne McDowell/Los 
Angeles and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Wrinkles and all, Robert Redford is the American 
cinemas eternal, and most principled, hunk 





By JESS CAGLE LOS ANGELES 


ES, ROBERT REDFORD IS WRINKLED. 

He’s weathered and wizened by good 

days on the Utah slopes and long years 

on movie sets. He’s 64 and looks it, and 
he’s O.K. with that. “A person’s road map is 
there to be seen and shared,” he says. “The 
only time I think about aging is when it’s put 
in front of me. It started about 10 years ago. 
‘I notice you're more wrinkled. How does it 
feel?’ I thought, Yeah, that’s what happens, 
doesn’t it?” 

We might as well make peace with it 
too, because these days we're seeing a lot 
more of Redford. His Sundance Institute— 
the laboratory he started for independent 
filmmakers in Sundance, Utah—is cele- 
brating its 20th anniversary. And he is star- 
ring in two movies: the prison drama The 
Last Castle, which opened last month, and 
the Tony Scott espionage thriller, Spy 
Game, which opens Nov. 21. 

Audiences have shied away from Last 
Castle, and most critics have declared it a 
stinker, except for one thing: Redford’s per- 
formance as a court-martialed three-star gen- 
eral leading a prison revolt. He says he was in- 
trigued by the role because he hadn't played 
a military character before. Still, it’s the kind 
of part he specializes in: the canny outsider 
itching to outsmart the system. He has high- 
er hopes for Spy Game, in which he co-stars 
with Brad Pitt, whom he directed in the 1992 
drama A River Runs Through It. With Pitt 
as his former protégé, Redford plays a rene- 
gade CIA agent, a twist on the government- 
targeted fugitive he played in 1975 in Three 
Days of the Condor. “Condor was a critical 
look at the c1A, and Spy Game is an inside 
look at it from a historical perspective,” he 
says. “It’s intriguing to play a character that’s 
the flip side of one you played before.” 

Here’s an irony that is not lost on Red- 
ford: while celebrating Sundance, which is 
dedicated to scrappy, low-budget endeav- 
ors, its founder and protector is starring in 
big-budget studio movies, commanding 
$8 million to $10 million a pop. “Talk about 
contradiction,” he says, laughing. “There 
you have it. There’s a line by Kris Kristof- 
ferson: ‘I’m just a walking contradiction.’ 
Well, it sure seems that way.” 

Redford has always offered a study in 
contrasts. He is the California all-American 
kid who was born (in 1937) into a section of 
Santa Monica where most of his neighbors 
spoke Spanish. He had the looks of a mati- 
nee idol and the brains of a subversive mo- 
gul. Like his Sundance Film Festival— 
where each January in Park City, Utah, 

















makers of low-budget films mix 
with cell phone-addicted agents 
and studio executives—Redford 
is a fiercely independent entity 
with an inescapable aura of Hol- 
lywood glamour. 

In the 1970s, when his star- 
dom was at its most luminous— 
with The Sting, The Way We Were, Condor 
and All the President’s Men—he preferred 
the Utah mountains to Beverly Hills, taking 
three- and four-year breaks from acting. 
Except for a romance with actress Sonia 
Braga, whom he directed in The Milagro 
Beanfield War (1988), his private life has 
seldom drawn the spotlight. He has had 
only one marriage, to Lola Van Wagenen, 
which ended after 27 years, in 1985, And 
none of his three grown kids appears to 
have a Daddy Dearest story to tell. 

From the moment his career took off, 
he began trading on his stardom to pro- 
duce edgy films like Downhill Racer, The 
Candidate and President’s Men—movies 
that resonated with a nation disillusioned 
by Watergate and Vietnam. And still in the 
glow of his 1980 directorial debut with 
Ordinary People, which won him Oscars 
for Best Picture and Best Director, he 
founded the Sundance Institute. “The in- 
dustry was moving more and more away 
from the films that were made in the ’70s, 
which were about things, which were more 
diverse,” he says. “The mainstream was go- 
ing more centralized and more high-tech, 
more action and more special effects.” 

The institute and its film festival, which 
began in 1985, have brought to light such au- 
dacious talents as Steven Soderbergh (sex, 
lies, and videotape), Quentin Tarantino 
(Reservoir Dogs) and Kimberly Peirce (Boys 














“1 MISSED JUST ACTING. | STARTED IN 
THE BUSINESS AS AN ACTOR. I’VE 
HAD MIXED FEELINGS ABOUT IT IN TH 


PAST, BUT 


Don’t Cry), and provided a valuable antidote 
to Hollywood in its post-Jaws era of quick 
thrills and saturation bookings. But while 
moviegoers have benefited from Sundance, 
the institute has exacted a high price from 
its godfather. “Sundance turned out to be 
something far more personal than I ever 
imagined,” says Redford, who has poured 
much energy into developing labs for 
screenwriting, directing, theater and music, 
as well as the Sundance cable channel. “All 
that commanded my attention to the point 
where I got conflicted about my own ca- 
reer. When you're passionate about some- 
thing, you get so far into it, you can’t get out. 
I got a little lost for a while.” 

Sure enough, while nurturing young 
talent at Sundance, Redford lost his footing 
as a filmmaker. He cast himself in the pop- 
ular but sappy 1998 romance The Horse | 
Whisperer. “I had a plan never to direct 
myself,” he says. “I didn’t exactly enjoy it.” 
He also directed last year’s expensive | 


| bomb, The Legend of Bagger Vance, star- 
| ring Matt Damon and Will Smith as a | 


golfer and his mystical caddy. “It was dis- 
appointing, but you live with that,” says 
Redford. “I felt the point of the film was 
missed. Critics just didn’t go with the 
mythological part of it, but I moved on.” Af- 
ter three years spent making those films, he 
decided he missed “just acting” and signed 
on for Spy Game and Last Castle. “I start- 
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ANOTHER DAY FOR THE CONDOR With Brad 
Pitt in Tony Scott's CIA thriller Spy Game 
ed in the business as an actor,” he says. “I’ve 
developed some mixed feelings about it in 
the past, but it’s still the first love.” 

Both his new movies were called into 

























| question in the wake of the Sept. 1] attacks, 


which made Hollywood re-examine its 
product and marketing strategies. Dream- 
Works pulled ads for Last Castle that de- 
picted an upside-down flag (though in the 
film, it’s merely a sign of distress). Scott 
toned down some of the explosions in Spy 


| Game. “Right now the scrambling [in the 


movie industry] has to do with, Is it gonna 
sell or not?” says Redford. “Moral concerns 
are overwhelmed by a larger concern, 
which is business. If this is a sustained 
mood in the country, then you'll see a re- 
duction of violence. The business 
will shift to whatever sells.” 

The question now is whether 
Redford still sells. Unlike Mi- 
chael Douglas, who is 57, Red- 
ford hasn’t courted a younger au- 
dience. He turned down the 1997 


Md President-in-peril action film Air 


Force One, for example, because 
“jt felt like it was approaching a 
cartoon.” (Harrison Ford took the job, and 
the picture earned $300 million world- 
wide.) Redford says that when reading 
scripts these days, he misses “wit and 
subtlety. You either bring the audience in 
or you go out there and hammer them in 
the face to get their attention. That seems 
to be the general state of things. That’s 
just not as appealing to me.” He can get 
grouchy when discussing the film busi- 
ness—a “chickens___ industry,” he calls it. 

He’s more at ease when talking about 
environmental issues or, better yet, the 
love of his life, Sundance. He warms when 
he speaks of the “cinema centers” that at 
this point are still a dream. He calls them “a 
mammoth undertaking” in which grand 
old Art Deco movie palaces would be re- 
stored and programmed with independent 
pictures and documentaries and equipped 
with libraries for film students. 

One of the movie houses Redford has 
been eyeing is the Aero Theatre in Santa 
Monica. He saw his first film there—a 
Nazi thriller starring John Garfield called 
The Fallen Sparrow—when he was six. 
Recalling the Saturday matinees in which 
half a dozen cartoons and serials played at 
a stretch, he says, “Movie theaters were 
not only for entertainment—they were a 
gathering place for people.” This memory 
kindles a smile and, for a moment, re- 
stores the youth of the Sundance Kid. @& 
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Delayed-Release Capsules should be taken at least one hour before meals. For patients who have difficulty swallowing capsules, one 
tablespoon of applesauce can be added to an empty bow! and the capsule opened, and the pellets caretully emptied onto the apple- 
Sauce. The pellets should be mixed with the applesauce and then swallowed immediately. The applesauce used should not be hot and 
should be sof enough to be swallowed without chewing. The pellets should not be chewed or crushed. The pallet/applesauce mbdure 
should not be stored for future use. Antacids may be used while taking NEXIUM. DRUG INTERACTIONS Esomeprazole is 
eatensively metabolized in the liver by CYP2C19 and CYP3A4. /n vitro and in vivo studies have shown that esomeprazole is not lkely 
to inhibit CYPs 1A2. 2A, 209, 206, 2E1 and 3A4. No cllmically relevant interactions with drugs metabolzed by these CYP enzymes 
would be expected. Drug imeraction studies have shown that esomeprazole does not have any clinically significant interactions with 
phenytom, wartarin, quinidine, clanthromycin or amaxicilin. Esomeprazole may potentially interfere with CYP2C19, the major 
esomaprazole-metabolizing enzyme, Coadministration of esomeprazole 30 mg and diazepam, a CYP2C19 substrate, resulted in a 
45% decrease in clearance of dlazepam. increased plasma levels of diazepam were observed 12 hours after dosing and onwards. 
However, at that time, the plesma levels of Gazepam were below the therapeutic interval, and thus this interaction is unlikely to be of 
clinical relevance, Coadministration of oral contraceptives, diazepam, phenytoin, or quinidine did not seem to change the pharmaco- 
kinztic protie of esomeprazole. Esomeprazole inhibits gastric acid sacretion, therelore, it is theoretically possible that esomeprazole 
ard omeprazole may mertere with adsorpbon of drugs where gastric pH is an important determunant of ther bcavastabulty (eg. keto- 
conazole, ampicilin esters, digoxin, and won salts). Carcinogenesis, of n The 
carcinogenic potential af esomeprazmle was assessed using cmeprazole studies. in two 2: carcinogenicity studies mn rats, 
omeprazole at daly doses of 1.7, 3.4, 13.8, 44.0 and 140.8 motk/day {about 0.7 to 57 times the human dose of 20 mg/day 
expressed on a body surface area basis) produced gastric ECL ceil carcinoids in a dose-related manner in both male and female rats: 
the incidence of this elfect was markedly higher in female rats, which had higher blood levels of omeprazole. Gastric carcinoids 
Seldom coour in the untreated rat. In addition, ECL cell hyperplasia was present in all treated groups of both sexes. in one of these 
Studies, female rats were treated with 13.8 mg omeprazole/ap/Cay (about 5.6 times the human dose on a body surtace area basis) 
for 1 year, then followed for an additional year without the drug. No carcinoids were seen in these rats. An increased incidence of 
treatment-related ECL cell hyperplasia was observed at the end of 1 year (94% treated vs 10% controts). By the second yaar the 
Gierence between treated and control rats wes much smatier (46% vs 26%) but still showed more hyperplasia in the treated group. 
Gastric adenocarcinoma was seen in one rat (2%). No similar tumor was seen in male or fernale rats treated for 2 years. For this 
strain of rat no similar tumor has been noted Mestoricaly, but a finding involving only one tumor is difficult to interpret A 78-week 
mouse carcinogenicity study of omeprazole did not show increased tumor occurrence, but the study was not conclusive 
Esomeprazole was negative in the Ames mutation test, in the io vivo rat bone marrow cel chromosome aberration test, and the 
in Yio mouse micronucleus test. Esomeprazole, however, was positive in the in vitro human lymphocyte chromosome aberration 
test. Omeprazole was positive in the «9 vitro human lymphocyte chromosome aberration test, the in vivo mouse bone marrow cell 
Chromosome aberration test, and the in vivo mouse microoucieus test. The potential effects of esomeprazole an fertiity and repro- 
ductive performance were assessed using omeprazole studies. Omeprazole at oral doses up 10 138 mg/apiday in rats (about 
56 times the human dose on 2 body surtace area basis) was found to have no effect on reproductive performance of parental animats. 
Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects. Pregnancy Category 8 - Teratology studies have been performed in rats at oral Goses up to 
260 mg/kg/day (about 57 times the human dose on a body surface area basis) and in rabbits at oral doses up to 86 mg/kp/day (about 
35 times the hurran dose on a dody surtace area basis) and have revealed no evidence of impaired fertility or harm to the fetus due 
to esomeprazole. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction 
‘Studies are not always predictive of human response, ths drug should be used during pregancy only it clearly needed. Teratology 
Studies conducted with omeprazole in rats at oral doses up to 138 mg/kp'day (about 56 times the human dose on a body surtace 
‘area basis) and in rabbits at doses up to 69 mg/kg/day (about $6 times the human dose on a body surtace area basis) cid not disclose 
ary evidence for 2 teratogenic potential of omeprazole. In rabbits, omeprazole in a dose range of 6.9 10 69.1 mp/hpiday (about 5.5 to 
56 times the human dose on a body surtace ares basis) produced dose-related increases in embryo-lethalty, fetal resorptions, and 
pregnancy dsruptions. in rats, dose-related embrya‘tetal toxicity and postnatal developmental toxicity were observed in offspring 
resultieg trom parents treated with omeprazole at 13.8 to 138.0 ma/kp/day (about 5.6 to 56 times the human doses on a body 
Surface area basis). There are no adequate and wel-controlied studies in pregnant women. Sporadic reports have been received of 
Congenital abnormaiftes occurring in infants born to women who have received omeprarole during pregnancy. Nursing 
Mothers: The excretion of esomeprazole in milt has not been studied. However, omeprazole concentrations have been measured 
in breast milk of 2 woman folowing oral administration of 20 mg. Because esomeprazole and omeprazole are limely to be excreted in 
human milk, and because of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing intants trom esomeprazole and because of the 
potentia! for tumorigenicity shown for omepeazole in rat carcinogenseity studies, a decision should be made to discontinue the drug, 
taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Pediatric Use: Satety and etfectiveness in pediatric patents have 
ot been established. Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients who received NEXIUM in clinical trials, 778 were 65 to 
74 years of ae and 124 patients were 2 75 years of age. No overall differences in safety and efficacy were observed Datween the 
elderty and younger individuals. and other reported clinical experience has not identitied differences in responses between the elderty 
and younger patients, but greater sensitivity of some older individuals cannot be ruled cut. ADVERSE REACTIONS The safety 
of NEXIUM was evaluated in over 10,000 patients (aged 18-64 years) in clinical trials worlwide including over 7,400 patients in 
the United States and over 2.600 patients in Europe and Canada. Over 2,900 patients were treated in long-term studies for up to 
6-12 months. in enaral, NEXIUM was well tolerated in bom short- and long-term clinical trials. The safety in the treatment of healing 
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: urfoon frequency, moniiass, gental monikasis potyuria, Viseal: conjunctwitis, vegan abnormal 
Adoscopic findings that were reported as adverse events include: Cuodenitis, esophagitis, esophageal stricture, esophagay uloera- 
Qasinc ulcer, gastrits, narnia, benign polyps or nodules, Barrett's esophagus, an¢ mucosal discoloration. 
adverse events not observed with NEXIUM, Dut occurring with omeprazole can be found in the omeprazole package insert. 
OVERDOSAGE A singie oral dose of esomeprazole at 510 mg/kg (about 103 times the human dose on a body surtace area 
Dasis), was lethal to rats. The major signs of acute toxicity were reduced motor actntty, changes in respiratory frequency, tremor, 
‘atana, and intermittent clonic convulsions. There have been no reports of overdose with esomeprazole, Reports have Deen received 
of overdosage with omeprazole in humans. Doses ranged up to 2,400 mg (120 times the usual recommended clinical dose) 
Manitestatons were varable, but included confusion, drowsiness, Diurred vision, tachycardia, nausea, diaphoresis, flushing, 
headache, Ory mouth, and other adverse reactions similar to those seen in normal clinical experience (see omeprazole package 
insert-ADVERSE REACTIONS). No specific antidote tor esomeprazole is known, Since esomeprazole is extensively protein bound, 
it is not expected to de removed by dietysis. In the event at overdosage, treatment should be symptomatic and supportive. As with 
the management of any overdose, the possibility of mulple drug ingeston should be considered. For current information on treat- 
ment of amy drug Overdose, 8 certified Raglonal Poison Controt Center should be contacted. Telephone numbers are listed in the 
Physicians’ Desk Reference (PDR) or local telephone book. 
NEXIUM is 2 registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies. 
@ AstraZeneca 2001. All nights reserved. 





Prilosec® lomeprazole) 
20-MG Delayed-Release Capsules 


BRIEF SUMMARY Betore prescribing PRILOSEC, please see full Prescriting information INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Erosive Esophagitis: PRILOSEC Delayed-Release Capsules are indicated for the short-term treatment (4-8 weeks) in the healing of 
eF0SivE esophagitis, which has been diagnosed by endoscopy. CONTRAINDICATIONS PRILOSEC Delayed- 
Release Capsules are contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to any component of the formuation. PRECAU- 
TIONS Symptomatic response to therapy with omeprazole does not preclude the presence of gastric malignancy. Atrophic gastritis 
has been noted occasionally in gastric corpus biopsies from patients treated long-term with omeprazole. Information for 
Patients: PRILOSEC Oatayed-Asiease Capsules should be taken before eating and should not be opened. chewed or crushad, and 
should be swallowed whole. DRUG INTERACTIONS Other Omeprazole can proiong the elimination of diazepam, wartarin and 
phenytoin, drugs that are metabolized by oxidation in the liver. Although in normal subjects no interaction with theophyfiine or 
propranolol was found, there have been clinical reports of interaction with other drugs metabolized via the cytochrome P-450 system 
(e9. cyclosporine, disulfiram, and benzodiazepines). Patients should be monitored to determine if tts necessary to adjust the cosage 
Of these Grugs when taken concomitantly with PRILOSEC. Omeprazole inhibits gastric acid secretion, therefore, @ is theoreticaly 
possible that omeprazole may interfere with absorption of drugs where gastric pH ss an important determinant of their bioavailability 
(eg, ketoconazole, ampiiin esters. digoxin and iron salts). mathanent ol Fortinet un teeoen eoauacuttyti 
tion of PRILOSEC. Carcinogenesis, ere bres prety Fertility: in two 24-montn carcinogenicity studies 
in rats, omeprazole at daily doses of 1,7, 3.4, 13,6, 44.0. and 1 perenne were ner 
On a patent weight of 50 kg and a human cose of 20 mg) produned gastric ECL cell carcinoids in a dose-related manner in both male 
and female rats; the incidence of this effect was markedly higher in female rats, which had higher blood levels of omeprazole. Gastric 
carcinoids seldom occur in the untreated rat. In addition, ECL cell hyperptasia was present in all treated groups of both sexes. tn one 
Of these studies, female rats were treated with 13.8 mg omeprazole/hp'day (approximately 35 times the human dosa) for one year, 
‘then followed tor an additional year without the drug. No carcinoids were seen in these rats. An increased incidence of treatment- 
related ECL call hyperplasia was observed at the end of one year (94% treated vs 10% controls). By the second year the difference 
Detwoan treated and control rats was much smaiier (46% vs 26%) but still showed more hyperplasia in the treated group. An unusual 
primary malignant tumor in the stomach was seen in one rat (2%). No similar tumor was seen in male or female rats treated 
for two years. For this strain of rat no similar tumor has been noted historically, but a finding involving only one tumor 
(S Citficult to interpret. A 78-week mouse carcinogenicity study of omeprazole did not show increased tumor occurrence, but 
the study was not conclusive. Omepramle was not mutagenic in an in vitro Ames Saimmonelia typhimuriym assay. an 
in vitro mouse lymphoma cell assay and an in vivo rat liver DNA damage assay. A mouse micronucleus test at 625 and 6250 times 
the human dose gave a borderiine result, as did an m vivo bone marrow chromosome aberration test. A second mouse micronucleus 
Study at 2000 times the human dose, but with different (suboptimal) sampling times, was negative. in a rat fertility and general repro- 
Guctive performance test, omeprazole in 3 dose range of 13.8 to 138.0 mg/day (approximately 35 to 345 times the human dose) 
Was not toxic oF Geleterious to the reproductive performance of parental anemats ” Category C - Teratology studies 
Conducted in pregnant rats at doses up to 138 mg/kp'day (approximately 345 times the human dose) and in pregnant rabbéts at 
doses up to 69 ma/kp'day (approximately 172 times the human dose) did not disclose amy evidence for a teratogenic potential ot 
Omeprazole. in rabbits, omeprazole in a dese range of 6.9 to 69.1 mo"wpiday (approximately 17 to 172 times the human dose) 
produced dose-related increases in embryo-lethality, fetal resorptions and pregnancy disruptions. in rats, dose-related emdryatetal 
toxicity and postnatal developmental towcity were observed in oftspring resulting trom parents treated with omeprazole 13.8 to 
138.0 mg/hp/day (approximately 35 to 345 times the human ose). There are no adequate or well-controlled studies in pregnant 
women. Sporadic reports have been received of congenital abnormalities occurring in infants born to women who have received 
Omeprazole during pregnancy Omeprazole should be used during pregnancy only # the potentia! benef justifies the poterttal risk to 
the fetus. Mothers: It is not known whether omeprazole is excreted in human milk. In rats, omeprazole administration 
uring late gestation and lactation at doses of 13.8 to 138 my/tgiday (35 to 345 times the hurran dose) resulted in decreased wesght 
an in pups. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk, because of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing 
infants trom omeprazole. and because of the potential for tumorigenicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies, a deci- 
sion should be made whether to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to 
the mother Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients have not been established Geriatric Use: No overall 
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| The folowing adverse reactions which occurred in 1% or more of omeprazole-treated patients have been reported in international 


Gouble-blind, and open-label, clinical trials in which 2,631 patients and subjects received omeprazole and 120 patients took 2 
placedo. A causal relationship was not assessed, The percentages are given omeprazole then placebo, respectively. Body as a Whole, 
‘site unspecified: Abdominal Pain 5.2% and 3.3%; Asthenia 1.3% and 0.8%. Digestive System: Constipation 1.5 and 0.8; Diarrhea 
37 and 25; Flatulence 27 and 5.8; Nausea 4.0 and 67; Vomiting 32 and 10.0: Ack regurpitation 19 and 3.3: Nervous 
‘SystemyPsychiatne: Headache 2.9 and 2.5, Additional adverse experiences occurring in < 1% of patients or subjects in domestic 
rogaine ena tee naepan tone bapa drarmtcthaas aber eteapolreplwr dara In many instances, 
the relationship to PRILOSEC was unclear Body As a Whole: Allergic reactions, including, rarely. anaphylaxis (see also Sittin below), 
fever, pam. taSgue, malaise, abdominal swefing. Cardiovascular: Chest pain of angina, tachycarde, bradycardia, palpitation, elevated 
dood pressure, peripheral edema. Gastrointestinal Pancreatitis (some fatal). anorexca, irritable colon, flatulence, tecal discoloration, 
esophageal candidiasis, mucosal atrophy of the tongue, dry mouth. During treatment with omeprazole, gastne fundic gland polyps 
have been noled rarely. These polyps are benign and appear to be reversible when treatment ts discontinued. Gastroduodenal carti- 
noids have Deen reported in patients with ZE syndrome on long-term treatment with PRILOSEC. This finding is bebeved to be a mani- 
festation of the undertying condition, which is known to be associated with such tumors. Hepatic: Mild and, rarely, marked elevations 
t TEn Rea Ue aL DUT MEUM otto een deena mites iene In rare 
instances, Overt inver disease has occurred. including hepatocellular, cholestatic, or moxed hepatitis, liver macrosis (some tatal), 


5, hepatic tallure (some fatal). an hepatic encephalopathy. Metabolc/Nutntiona! Hyponatremia, hypoglycemia, weight gain 


Musculoskeletal Muscle cramps. myaig@, muscle weakness, joint pain, lag pain. Nervous System Psychiatric: Psychic disturbances 
incleding depression, aggression, hallucinations, confusion, insomnia, nervousness, tremors. apathy, somnolence, anwiety, dream 
abnormalities: vertigo; paresthesia: hemitacial dysesthesia. Respiratory: Epistuos, pharyngeal pain. Skin: Rash and, rarely, cases ot 
severe generaizad sion reactions including toxic epidermal necrolysis (TEN, some tatal), Stevens-Johnson syndrome, and erythema 
multlorme (some severe); purpura andlor petechiae (some with rechallenge). skin inflammation, urticaria, angioadema, pruritus, 
Mopac, dry skin, hyperhidrosis. Special Senses: Tinnitus, taste perversion, Urogenital interstitial nephritis (some with positive 
rechallenge), urinary tract infection, microscopic pyurla, urinary frequency, elevated serum creatinine, proteinuria, hematuria, glyco- 
‘suria, testicular pain. gynecomastia. Hematologic: Rare instances of pancytopenia, agranulocytosis (somne fatal), thrombocytopenia, 
neutropenia, anemia, lewcocytosis, and hemolytic anemia have Deen reported 

OVERDOSAGE Rare reports have been received of overdosage with omeprazole. Doses ranged trom 320 mg to 900 mg 
(16-45 times the usual recommended clinical dose}. Manifestations were varladle, but included confusion, drowsiness, blurred 
vision, tachycardia, nausea, diaphoresis, flushing, headache, and dry mouth. Symptoms were transient, and no serious clinical 
‘outcome has been reported. No specific antidote for omeprazole overdosage is known. Omeprazole is extensively protein bound and 
is, therefore, not readily dialyzadie. in the event of overdosage. treatment shold be symptomatic and supportive. 


PRILOSEC is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies 
GAstraZeneca 2001. Al rights reserved 
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NOTE: This summary provides important information about NEXIUM and PRILOSEC. If you would like more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling and then discuss it with them. 









“But read this ad for an even better deal! 
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accuracy as Construction Professionals?... 
Laser Level™ 
just $39.95 





he Laser Level will allow you to obtain 

the precise measurement that the very 
best tradesmen rely on for high quality 
craftsmanship in all areas. Whether you 
want to lay perfectly straight floor tile or 
just want to hang pictures, the Laser Level 
provides you with ultra-accurate mea- 
surement up to 1500 ft. with just a touch 
of a button by using advance laser optics 
and microelectronics. The Laser Level is a 
16-inch machined aluminum level which 
projects a red laser dot or laser line. The 
Laser Level features high quality hori- 
zontal and vertical bubble levels, a 
threaded tripod mount and a ruler with 
indications to 1/8 inch. It is operated 
with 3 “AAA” batteries, which are 
including. This item is perfect for Con- 
tractors, Home Inspectors, Engineers, 
Craftsmen, Interior Designers, and 
“Do-it-Yourselfers” Laser Level #1104V476a 


A breakthrough in audio technology... 
MR-318T AM/FM/TV Stereo 
Personal Digital Radio™ 
only $69. 


"Trothing tke i 


This outstanding per- 
sonal receiver fits in 
your shirtpocket OF 7h. MR-3IST morks on fiw AA- 
fits inconspicuously furteries (include). IF measures only 
on your desk or night 5x25 baces wet eagle ies Pasa 
table. It’s packed with olces. Fidelity & astornsling, in 
loudspeaker and modes! The 
cain ae a acme aenecs 
over 's 
the entire AM and °f advanced radio equipment 
FM bands and the audio portions of all VHF TV chan- 
nels—2 to 13. Here are some of the other great features 
of this breakthrough personal digital radicx 
@ PLL Synthesized Tuning 
® Built-in 
@ Nice-Styled Silvertone Case 
@ FM Directional Antenna 
@ Batteries Included 
Get “shirtpocket’” AM/FM reception as you never had 
before. Catch the audio portion of your favorite TV 
show, wherever you are; watch the late TV show with- 
out disturbing your partner, listen to the commentator 
when you watch the ball game or any sporting event— 
and much more. Order it today! MR-318T AM/EWTV 
Stereo Personal Digital Radio™ #1074V476d 


*Our “special deal”: BUY ANY 2 ITEMS AND GET ANOTHER ONE FREE! 
For instance: Buy a $69.95 item and a $49.95 item and get another $49.95 or lesser-priced item FREE! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER BY 
TOLL-FREE PHONE OR BY FAX. 
SEE NUMBERS BELOW. 


For customer service, please call (952) 
942-8010. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 or (fastest!) by fax: (952) 942-7999 ¢ 
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Adm Nelson's Telescope 
(with table-top tripod) just $59.25 








to improve on perfection. 
It is therefore with some 
ujiyama 2” Ceramic Pen, 
(“son of Fujiyama”) after having 
sold over 150,000 of the original in 


son's Telescope™ #1069V476b table -top tripod. 
Time and date accuracy never to be 


questioned again. . . 
Atomic tal Watch” 
only 569. 


tomic Digital Watch allows 


tury. Fujiyama 2™ Ceramic Pen. #1049V476c 
Almost as bright as the sun... 
Night Piercer IT™ 
1 CandlePower Halogen Spotlight 
only $79.25" 


Night Piercer Il" 


you to never have to set casts a focused 
the time and date again beam that can be seen 
automatically in ai for many miles. It is 20- 
adjusting itself to the offi- times brighter than 
cial time transmitter daily 





automobile headlights, 
more luminous than 
aircraft landing + Piercer IT is 
lights. This pow- soulrted of heavy. 
erful light is propylene. It comes with a 
indispensable super-bright 100-watt halogen 
for tracking and bulb and red gel for use as warn- 
ing light. 110-volt and 12-volt 
exploring UN-  pechargers are also included 
known territory 
and for any contingencies at night, in plane, 
boat, truck, or car, With its red gel, the Night 
Piercer IT” can be a lifesaver in any eme! : 
The unit contains two sealed heavy-duty lead- 


through radio frequency. The 
Atomic Digital Watch from LaCross 

Te is controlled by a radio signal dis- 
tributed by the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology and is the Standard used by 
the U.S. Naval and Energy i The time is 
precise to a minuscule fraction of a second. This 
super-accurate radio controlled watch dis 

the day and date, indicates level of signal 


reception and is a 3V long lastin, 
lithium battery. “tomid Digital Watch lets 


a choose from 24 time zones with special 
S. time zones displayed. Never again ad} 


for daylight savings time, It automatically does 
it for you. In addition to its accuracy, the watch 
is water resistant to 30 meters and has a battery 
saving “OFF” function. The band is adjustable 
and has a butterfly clasp for a great fit. Order 


this as a gift for the ision and technology 
buff. Atomic Digital Watch™ Item #1102V476e 







, or by fax and 
or Visa/’ Shee poecese mabe 
shown after the item. Add $6.95 shipping/ insurance for 
your order add $9.95 ship/ins. for three Admi- 
ral Nelson’s Te ™ or add $9.95 for one Night 
Piercer™ or $19.95 for three Night Piercer IT™ units), 
plus sales tax for MN delivery: You have 30<day and 


one-year warranty. We do not refund shippiny umes. 







website 


acid batteries and can be recharged either 


through your household current or through the 
cigarette lighter socket of your car, RV or boat. 
Both adapters are included, of course. The Nigiit 
Piercer IT” should be your companion on all 
your travels. Don’t leave home without it— 
order it today! Night Piercer IT” #1088V476f 


hraverhills 


5575 W. 78th St., Edina, MN 55439 






at www.haverhills.com 
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DREAMS. 


For only $519 you can 
send a child to the country this 
summer and make 


a dream come true. 


The Fresh Air Fund 
1.800.367.0003 








Wizardry Without Magic 


The Harry Potter film has loads of technical expertise 
but lacks the enthralling life of Rowling’s original 


EARFUL WIZARDS REFER TO THEIR 
nemesis, the wicked Voldemort, as 
You-Know-Who. But for literate kids 
and plenty of adults, the book world’s 
You-Know-Who for the past few years has 
been Harry Potter, unassuming boy hero of 
J.K. Rowling’s fantasy series. Now that the 
first book—Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's 
Stone (Philosopher's Stone in the original 
British version)—is a movie, true Hogwart- 
sians will return to the source and compare 
written and visual texts with the care of a 
New Critical scholar. They will find that | 





HERO IN THE MAKING: Harry (Radcliffe) with his pet owl Hedwig 


the book was better—richer in mood, in 
thrilling melodrama, in joy—than director 
Chris Columbus’ meticulous, stolid film. 
Rowling's first inspiration was to plop 
modern, realistically drawn kids into a 
magical, medieval setting. Her next was to 
make Harry a naive hero, plucked from 
ignominious obscurity—the spidery cup- 
board under his awful relatives’ stairs—and 
challenged to greatness. The result, a 
witches’ brew of Tolkien and Tom Brown’s 
School Days, was so vividly written that it 
was, in effect, already its own movie. It gave 
readers the narrative equivalent of the best 
seat in the house and free popcorn to boot. 
How to make a film out of such a cine- 
matic experience that 100 million readers 
have seen in their minds’ eyes? Either by 
transferring it, like a lavishly illustrated vol- 
ume of Dickens, or transforming it with a 
new vision. Columbus, along with screen- 
writer Steve Kloves and the Potter produc- 
tion team, chose Column A and made a 
handsomely faithful version, with actors 
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| smartly cast to type. Harry (Daniel Radcliffe) 


and his pals Ron (Rupert Grint) and Her- 
mione (Emma Watson) look word-picture 
perfect. Members of the Hogwarts staff— 
Dumbledore (Richard Harris), McGonagall 
(Maggie Smith), Hagrid (Robbie Coltrane) 
and Snape (who else? Alan Rickman, in 
Hamlet’s drab garb)—have the requisite 
majesty or malevolence. The special effects 
are spiffy too. The Golden Snitch has a mis- 
chievous mind of its own, and that three- 
headed boar could guard bin Laden’s cave. 

We will let other Potterphiles debate 
the movie’s excision 
of the book’s spooky 
Halloween party, or 
its use of a Sorting 
Hat that speaks its 
musings aloud instead 
of whispering them 
conspiratorially into 
the wearer’s ear, or 
its slight cuting up 
of the officious Her- 
mione. All that is 
just grading papers. 
The big question is 
whether Columbus 
has found a potent 
kinetic equivalent to 
the book. We sigh and say no. 

In choosing to be true to the words, he’s 
made a movie by the numbers. Stopping to 
admire his film’s production design (good 
work by Stuart Craig), he slows the action 
down; it’s often stodgy, humorless. His reac- 
tion shots are clumsy; each gives you just one 
piece of narrative or emotional information 
at a time. That doesn’t help the three young 
stars, on whose slim shoulders the whole 
project rests; they are competent but 
charisma-free. The film lacks moviemaking 
buoyancy—the feeling of soaring in space 
that Rowling’s magic-carpet prose gives the 
reader. The picture isn’t inept, just inert. 

An adapter of a famous work need not 
choose between fidelity and poetry; the King 
James version of the Bible had both. But 
Columbus is content to make a student's 
copy of the original master portrait. This 
movie about You-Know-Who is missing a 
sprinkle of you-know-what: what one dared 
to expect in a wizard’s tale. This is a magic act 
performed by a Muggle. —By Richard Corliss 
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Unsnobby at the Keys 


Stephen Hough has a MacArthur grant and lots of 
new classical CDs. But don't call him an intellectual 


By TERRY TEACHOUT 





T’S BEEN A DOWN-AND-UP SEASON FOR 
Stephen Hough. First, his high-profile 
appearance at Lincoln Center's Rach- 
maninoff Revisited festival in New York 
City, where he was scheduled to play the 


Russian composer's Rhapsody on a Theme of 


Paganini, was scratched on account of Sept. 
11. Just six weeks later, though, the pianist 
got a jaw-dropping phone call that wiped 
out all the disappointment and then some. 
He learned he had been tapped for a cov- 
eted MacArthur Fellowship, the $500,000 
“genius grant” awarded for brilliance above 
and beyond the call of duty, a prize never 
before given to a classical performer. 
(Previous arts fellows include avant- 
garde jazzman Ornette Coleman, modern- 
dance choreographer Mark Morris, indie 
filmmaker John Sayles and The Lion 
King’s Julie Taymor.) “It was a complete 
surprise and a total shock,” he says, with 
happy amazement warming up his well- 
bred English accent. 

Why Hough? Why now? The world, 
after all, is full of keyboard athletes, though 
few can match this one when it comes to the 
flair and sheer finger power on display in his 
latest album, a head-spinningly fizzy two- 
CD set of the ever-so-French music of 
Camille Saint-Saéns, composer of Carnival 
of the Animals (Hyperion). But Stephen 
Hough is not your ordinary piano man. 
Uninterested in going the safe star-soloist 
route, he revels in playing the music he 
loves best in smaller cities and with region- 
al orchestras. Yes, that includes Saint-Saéns, 
Rachmaninoff and all the other romantic 
concerto merchants beloved of tradition- 
minded concertgoers. But his huge reper- 


toire also includes an astonishing variety of | 


NOT FOR ROMANTICS ONLY Piano music by Spain's 
Federico Mompou, America’s Lowell Liebermann 


and France's Saint-Saéns (Hough’s latest) 


other works, among them the challenging 
yet accessible “new tonalist” music of Amer- 
ican composer Lowell Liebermann, the 
vaporously lyrical cameos of Spanish minia- 
turist Federico Mompou and Hough’s own 
twinkling transcription of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s My Favorite Things 

He is, in short, a totally unsnobby 
egghead who just happens to have a lumi- 
nous, envelopingly warm tone and enough 
technique for any two ordinary pianists. 
Liebermann, whose Second Concerto he 
played at Carnegie Hall earlier this year, 
calls him “one of the greatest intellects, 
maybe the greatest, that I know of among 
performers.” But Hough begs to differ, at 
least a little bit: “If that means I have a 
desire to understand music from the mind 
as well as from the heart, then I’m happy 
with the term, but I can’t avoid the suspi- 
cion that many of the greatest composers 
might not comfortably be described as 
‘intellectuals.’ There’s always a danger that 
the act of analysis will tarnish the act of 
wonder.” 

A boyish-looking 39, 
Hough 
hails from 
Cheshire, 
England. He 
studied at New 















Winning the prestigious Naumburg 
International Piano Competition put him 
on the map in 1983, and a contract with 
Hyperion, England’s most imaginative 
classical label, has brought him both an 
intensely loyal audience of record collec- 
tors and a Grammy nomination for New 
York Variations, an album of modern 
American music that was TIME’s pick for 
best classical CD of 1998. 

Soft-spoken and modest to a fault, the 
pianist converted to Roman Catholicism as 
a teenager. “My faith affects my art because 
it affects my life,” he explains. “Specifically, 
it puts things into perspective—success, 
failure, the opinions of others and all of the 
madness of life. I’m also conscious of par- 
ticipating in the creation of beauty when I 
play great music and of dealing with matters 
beyond the world of words.” 

Until now, Hough’s low-key, my-way 
approach had largely kept him out of the 
limelight in the U.S.—he is much better 
known in his native England—but Amer- 
ican audiences were starting to catch up 
with him even before the MacArthur- 
related publicity afterburner kicked in. 
His Rachmaninoff performance at Lincoln 
Center has been rescheduled for Jan. 8, 
and one of his songs (he composes too) will 
be premiered at New York City’s Metro- 
politan Museum of Art on Saturday. 

As for all that lovely money, he already 
has plans for the first chunk: “Pianists 
make a lot of noise, and one of the things 
this grant will make possible is for 
me to get a soundproof studio, 
so I can learn new works and 
improve my playing without 





York City’s Juilliard 
School and now splits 
his time between London 
and Manhattan. “New York is 
a wonderful place to live as 
an artist,” he says 
wryly, “so long 
as one has the 
self-discipline 
to turn off the 
phone!” 




















my neighbors hearing the 
preparatory stages.” 

His neighbors! As if 

anyone in his right mind 


a privilege to hear 7 
Stephen Hough : 
practicing. @ = 


He can't be cowed 
by tough pieces; 
only the grant left 


him in total shock 


would not consider it 2 
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All Steady on Teddy 
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After his slippery life of Reagan, Edmund Morris 
finds sure footing again with Theodore Roosevelt 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





WITH MOST BIOG- 
raphies, it’s only the 
specialist reader 
who bothers to flip 
back to the foot- 
notes. Not so with 
Theodore Rex (Ran- 
dom House; 77% 
pages; $35). The 
second volume of 
Edmund = Morris’ 
projected three- 
volume set on the life of Teddy Roo- 
sevelt is likely to have just about everybody 
taking a peek back there once or twice. 
People are going to want to reassure them- 
selves that the gifted but infamous Morris 
has not made up some of his nicely 
observed details, and not just because so 
much of this book has the hurtling pace 
and alert eye of good fiction. So did Morris’ 
Pulitzer prizewinning first volume, The 
Rise of Theodore Roosevelt. That account 
was as robust and vivid as Teddy himself— 
probably the last President to have knifed 
a cougar. 

But between that volume and this one 
came Dutch: A Memoir of Ronald Rea- 
gan, one of the damnedest books of all 
time. Tapped by Reagan’s inner circle 
to be the President’s authorized biog- 
rapher, Morris had unprecedented 
access to Reagan, who turned out to be 
the man who was not there: amiable, 
detached and mentally adrift. Exas- 
perated by the weightlessness of his 
central figure, Morris introduced him- 
self into Dutch as a semifictional char- 
acter who moves in and out of Rea- 
gan’s life, along with an entirely 
fictional son who becomes a student 
radical. Even the footnotes, with their 
citations from the fictional diaries of 
the semifictional “Edmund Morris” 
(got that?), were like a shower of false 
clues in a puzzle piece by Borges. 

Dutch was a postmodern stunt 
that dumbfounded most critics. It also 
left a radioactive glow around the 
edges of Morris’ reputation. Two years 
later, Theodore Rex offers Morris the 
chance to redeem himself by returning 











to the field of his first triumph. And let the 
record show that at no point in this book 
does Morris introduce himself into a sub- 
plot of the action. On the mid-September 
day in 1901 when Vice President Roosevelt 
gets word that President William McKinley 
has succumbed to an assassin’s bullet, Mor- 
ris isn’t the messenger who brings the 
telegram. When Teddy plots to uncouple 
Panama from Colombia—so that the U.S. 
could have a freer hand to build its great 
canal across the isthmus—Morris is not 
bending to the presidential lunch table to 
serve the soup and listen in. When T.R. 
holds forth at some White House reception, 
Morris doesn’t flutter past in a bustle and 
bonnet, taking surreptitious notes. 
Theodore Rex lets Morris be Morris 
(not “Morris”), which is to say one of the 
most adroit biographers around. And every 
visit to the footnotes shows that those cine- 
matic details—the wind that ruffles Teddy’s 
hair on one page, the sunset that darkens 





windows on another—are all accounted for | 


in some real person’s memoirs or letters or 
in some old newspaper account. 

Morris also has in Roosevelt, as he did 
not have in Reagan, a first-rate central char- 
acter, whose style and substance foreshad- 


T.R.: Progressive 
conservative; 
truculent 
peacemaker 





owed the presidencies that would follow. 
His athletic vigor prefigured John F. 
Kennedy's. If anything, Roosevelt’s White 
House jujitsu lessons make J.F.K.’s touch 
football look borderline effete. (“Muscular 
Christianity without the Christianity” is 
how somebody once described Teddy's 
manner.) His use of federal power against 
the massive industrial monopolies of his day 
opened the way to the decisive expansion of 
Washington under his younger relative, 
F.D.R. Though he came from old money, 
his inexhaustible democratic appetites—for 
books, people, food—to say nothing of his 
gift for moist-eyed public appearances and 
tireless politicking, make him seem at times 
like Bill Clinton with better breeding. 

Peerless at setting scenes, Morris is not 
nearly as interested in laying out the issues 
that Teddy subjected to his rough-and-tum- 
ble handling. Morris is surprisingly stingy 
with background. The General Post Office 
controversy, the Cuban reciprocity treaty: 
What things of consequence were at risk 
there? Don’t ask Morris. He’s good with the 
sizzle, not so good with the stakes. When he 
tells the story of Roosevelt's intervention in 
the Pennsylvania coal miners’ strike of 1902, 
he deftly sketches in the players—George F. 
Baer, the imperious representative of the 
mine owners; John Mitchell, the charismat- 
ic union chief—but barely reports the con- 
clusions of the fact-finding commission that 
Roosevelt forced upon them. 

Indifference to the big picture was a 
shortcoming of Morris’ first volume too. 
Roosevelt was one of the most complicated 
, figures in American history. What 
2 should we make of the unblushing 
* imperialist who won the Nobel 

Peace Prize? Or the economic con- 
servative who attempted to make 
the Republican Party a friend to the 
workingman? When this book ends, 
with Roosevelt turning over the 
White House to his handpicked suc- 
cessor, William Howard Taft, you 
can laugh and marvel at what Teddy 
has done, but Morris has made it 
hard to evaluate him. 

Saturnine Henry Adams, who 
never much cared for the sunny, 
tireless Teddy, concluded that Roo- 
sevelt “showed the singular primi- 
tive quality that belongs to ultimate 
matter—the quality that medieval 
theology assigned to God—he was 
pure act.” Morris seems to think so 
too. But even if he doesn’t quite 
have Teddy’s act together, you put 
down this middle volume looking 
forward to Act III. uw 














Pokers Wild 


What happens when 
geniuses attack 


IF JACQUES DERRIDA 
had been born a Ken- 
nedy, he might have 
come close to match- 
ing Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein’s curious combi- 
nation of affluence 
and intellect. Witt- 
genstein was both a 
philosopher of tower- 
ing importance and the scion 
of one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial families in Europe. He was also a scar- 
ily intense guy. On Oct. 25, 1946, he 
attended a Cambridge University discus- 
sion group at which Karl Popper, another 
major thinker, was the guest speaker. The 
evening ended in bedlam when Wittgen- 
stein threatened Popper with a poker. 

Or did he? In Wittgenstein’s Poker 
(Ecco; 340 pages; $24), the British journal- 
ists David Edmonds and John Eidinow 
exhaustively investigate the circumstances 
surrounding the alleged incident. Popper 
says Wittgenstein lost his cool; others dis- 
agree. But it’s not just another senior- 
common-room spat. For Edmonds and 
Eidinow the altercation is a jumping-off 
point: they write around it in vast, widen- 
ing concentric circles, sketching in its 
complex social and intellectual context. 

Wittgenstein and Popper were both 
from the intellectual hothouse of Vienna, 
and were pit bulls when it came to public 
debate. Both were Jewish, and both had 
their lives knocked off center by World 
War II. (Wittgenstein’s life teems with odd 
coincidences: he went to high school with 
Hitler.) Despite their similarities, the two 
came from opposite ends of the philosophi- 
cal universe, and the authors use the 
encounter to dramatize a clash of opposing 
ideas about the nature and purpose of phi- 
losophy itself. They make the meeting of 
Popper and Wittgenstein seem as fateful as 
that between iceberg and Titanic. 

Fortunately, Edmonds and Eidinow 
aren't philosophers themselves, and their 
account of Wittgenstein’s notoriously diffi- 
cult ideas is admirably clear. During his 
defense of his doctoral thesis, Wittgenstein 
famously told his examiners, “Don’t worry. 
I know you'll never understand it.” By the 
end of Wittgenstein’s Poker, you'll almost 
believe you could. —By Lev Grossman 
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HOOP ROOTS By John Edgar Wideman At 60, 
Wideman, a two-time PEN/Faulkner Award 
winner, is too old for playground basketball, 
the game he loves. He 
is the perfect age, how- 
ever, to drift back and 
examine his rise from 
ghetto prodigy to Ivy 
League hoops star to 
literary Brahmin. At all 
phases playground ball 
is there, teaching cre- 
ativity, the difference 
between “solo triumph” 
and group participa- 
tion, and other life 

lessons. There are too many 
basketball-is-like-jazz musings, but at its 
best moments, Hoop Roots brings a touch of 
Proust to the blacktop. —By Josh Tyrangiel 


SAMUEL JOHNSON IS INDIGNANT By Lydia 
Davis Some of Lydia Davis’ stories are 
shorter than this review, but they are fun- 
nier, smarter, and will prove more memo- 


rable. In deadpan 
prose, Davis turns 
ND philosophical — snip- 


pets into fiction, with 
moving results. It is 
rare for a writer to 
challenge the tradi- 
tion of storytelling and 
still be a pleasure to 
read. Davis’ stories are 
as clear as children’s 
books and somehow 

inevitable, as if she has written down 
what we were all on the verge of thinking 
ourselves. —By Ben Marcus 
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| MIGHT BE WRONG—LIVE RECORDINGS 
Radiohead The group may be the only 
contemporary 
rock act that 
matters, but 
its ambition 
often comes at 
the expense of 
warmth; the 
average Radio- 
head record 
is about as 
sweet as 
barbed wire. 
When _iive, 
however, the 
band opens 








BEHIND THE LABELS: Oxygen, Sunday, 
Nov. 18, 7:30 p.m. E.T. Chinese and 
Filipina women come to the U.S. 
territory of Saipan to pursue the 
American dream. They sew clothes 
labeled “Made in the USA.” But they 
work in sweatshops for measly pay and 
are forbidden to strike or get pregnant, 
says Tia Lessin's strident but revelatory 
documentary about wage slavery, 
American-style. —By James Poniewozik 


up. The bells, whistles and scratches that 
dominated Kid A and Amnesiac are still 
there, but Thom Yorke’s tenor is allowed to 
soar above rather than fight through them, 
revealing melodies in unexpected places. 
This set also includes the lovely True Love 
Waits, with its aching, Sarah McLach- 
lan-esque chorus, “Just don’t leave.” 
What's next? A cuddly Rumsfeld? —J.T. 


AMERICAN ROOTS MUSIC Various Artists 
Box sets fall into two categories: too com- 
prehensive or not comprehensive enough. 
Count this four-disc companion to the PBS 
music documentary among the latter. Sixty- 
eight tracks is plenty for 
an individual act but a 
mere freshman intro- 
duction to American 
roots music, With limit- 
ed breadth, the curato- 
rial choices are critical. 
There’s not a false step 
on the Country and 
Blues discs, with room 
for both the obvious 
(B.B. King, Hank 
Williams) and the exu- 

berantly obscure (Whistler’s Jug Band?). 
But while the Cajun, Tejano and Native 
American selections are individually clever, 
their close proximity emphasizes similarity 
rather than the genres’ diversity. —J.T. 
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CINEMA 


SHALLOW HAL Directed by Peter and Bobby 
Farrelly Hal (Jack Black), a cheerful boor in 
denial about the foxy women who deny him, 
meets a heavenly being (motivational flack 
Tony Robbins!) who lets Hal see the beauty 
of homely women—to him, the hippo- 


potamic Rosemary looks like Gwyneth Pal- 
trow. This fable, with its Shrek-like conceit, 
could be the Farrellys’ mission statement 
about their fascination with human eccen- 
tricities: retardation in There’s Something 
About Mary, albinism in Me, Myself & Irene, 
obesity, spinal bifida and vestigial tails here. 
We mock, they say, because we care. But 
that doesn’t make the film elevating or 
amusing. Torpor sticks to the actors’ feet like 
gum on a movieplex floor. Will Hal make 
you laugh? Fat chance. —By Richard Corliss 


HEIST Directed by David Mamet Gene Hack- 
man is the thief, Danny DeVito is his 
financier, and for two hours they engage in 


an insanely complicated effort to rob a ship- 
ment of gold bullion and double-cross each 
other. Writer-director David Mamet has so 
many obligations to his plot that he has nei- 
ther time nor energy to develop these or 
any other characters (played by the likes of 
Delroy Lindo and Ricky Jay) beyond the 
bounds of genre cliché. Or to dole out more 
than a few lines of his usually smart dia- 
logue. The result is a well-tooled machine 
chugging coldly along a twisting road to 
nowhere. —By Richard Schickel 
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My kid finishes his homework so fast, 
I'm worried he'll start a band. 
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| By MARGOT ROOSEVELT 
ARY WEISS WAS LAID OFF FROM 
| | his job at a Toyota dealership 
when he refused to work on Fa- 
ther’s Day. And he tells any new 
employer to forget it if the hours 
aren't flexible. The occasional 
girlfriend comes and goes—and stays gone. “Too 


time consuming,” he shrugs. But what's to regret 
when you can play hopscotch, stage pillow fights 
and attend 96 parenting classes in four years? 
Raising daughter Sarah, 6, is “my greatest job,” he 
says. “I put my life on stop, and I don’t regret it” 











Photograph for TIME by Brent Humphreys Fl 

































When the U.S. Census took its once- 
a-decade snapshot of the American peo- 
ple last year, Gary and Sarah Weiss, who 


| spends weekdays with her dad in Cala- 


basas, Calif., and weekends with her 
mom in nearby Los Angeles, joined one of 
the fastest-growing categories in the sta- 
tistical kaleidoscope: households head- 














































did not see her enough,” he recalls. “You 
don’t have those moments of sitting 
around just enjoying each other.” So he 
was delighted when, seven years later, his 
ex-wife suggested that Michelle move in 
with her father. Now 22 and a college stu- 
dent, she still lives in Persons’ home but 
sees her mother often. “Every child is 
looking for love, acceptance and direc- 
tion,” Persons says. “That can come from 
a mother, father, aunt, uncle—it’s the 
quality that matters.” 

A father’s legal claim to a child once 
was unquestioned. In the 18th century, 
fathers had custody because children 
were considered property. But the Indus- 
trial Revolution ushered in the so-called 
tender-years doctrine, by which mothers 
held sway. As late as 1971, the Minnesota 
State Bar Association’s handbook advised 
lawyers and judges that “except in very 
rare cases, the father should not have cus- 
tody of the minor children. He is usually 
unqualified psychologically and emotion- 
ally.” When James 
Cook, a Los Ange- 
les real estate lob- 
byist, divorced in 
1974 and sought 
shared custody of 
his son, “the judge 
thought it was pre- 
posterous,” he re- 
calls. “He told me, 
‘I don’t have per- 
mission to do it.’” 

Outraged, Cook 
and some friends 
organized the Joint 
Custody Associa- 


The latest Census counted 2.2 million single dads in the U.S.—62% more than in 1! 


ed by unmarried men with children. 
Nationwide, the Census counted 2.2 mil- 
lion of them, a 62% increase over 1990 
and a 171% increase in the past two 
decades. Some are divorced fathers with 
sole or joint custody. Some are widowers 
or single men with adopted children. 
And as many asa third may be unmarried 
fathers living with the mothers of their 
children. But if the population of single 
dads that make up those Census statistics 
is diverse, the trend remains clear. 
“We're at the tipping point,” says James 
Levine, head of the Fatherhood Project at 
New York City’s Families and Work In- 
stitute. “Three decades ago, it was hard to 








find these guys. Now everybody knows a 
single father.” 

The image of 2 million dads flipping 
flapjacks and carpooling preschoolers 
still comes across as anomalous, which is 
not surprising since such homes still rep- 
resent only 6.3% of households with kids 
17 and younger. There are more than 
three times as many homes headed by 
single mothers. 

That ratio is not likely to change soon, 
but the stigma attached to mothers who 
relinquish custody is dissipating. Hous- 
ton tennis pro Ross Persons and his wife 
divorced when their daughter Michelle 
was five. Although he shared custody, “I 
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tion and in 1979 pushed through the Cal- 
ifornia legislature the first law encouraging 
joint custody. All 50 states eventually fol- 
lowed suit, and today 26 states have gone 
even further, declaring joint custody to be 
not just legal but the preferred arrange- 
ment. Although some judges remain bi- 
ased in favor of mothers, an estimated 1 in 
5 custody arrangements today are shared. 
Sole custody for the father—mainly in cas- 
es in which the mother is unfit or unwill- 
ing to share responsibilities—has grown 
to 15% from 10% a decade ago. “Family 
courts are flooded with fathers clamoring 
to be part of their children’s lives,” says 


| Jayne Major, who runs a Los Angeles sup- 











port group for parents in custody dis- 
putes. “I tell them, “Unless you are the ax 
murderer of the century, you have a legal 
right to your children.”” 


HE GROWTH IN SINGLE- 
father households cuts 
across economic and racial 
strata. Ervin Daye, 58, 
works two jobs, as a shoe- 
: shine man in a Dallas hotel 
and as a limo driver, to support his daugh- 
ter Kymber Lee, 11. A onetime blues musi- 
cian who fathered seven children with var- 
ious women, Daye says he was determined 
to play a role in his youngest daughter’s 
life. After a bitter court fight, he won sole 
custody six years ago. “My wife said | 
didn’t know anything about raising kids,” 
he recalls. “But I learned a man could be 
just as good a single parent as a woman.” 
He takes Kymber Lee to church and piano 
lessons and volunteers at her school. And 
he teaches her that in life “there is a time 
to cry and a time to be strong.” 

Single fathers mostly scoff at those 
who assert the inherent superiority of 
mothers. And some scholars say gender is 
less important than factors like a support- 
ive network of family and friends. “Twen- 
ty years of research has shown that fathers 
can learn to do most anything that mother 
does,” says Jeffery Evans of the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment. That'’s not to say there are no 
differences. Studies show fathers tend to 
roughhouse more with kids, pushing 
them to take risks, while mothers tend be 
better organizers. So far, though, these 
differences have been measured in mar- 


190, 171% more than in 1980 





ried parents; little re- Looking after 
search has compared § 
male against female 
single-parent homes. y, 
“The fathers taking 
custody of their kids 

are not the grumpy, 
macho, distancing fa- 
thers of stereotype,” 
says Johns Hopkins University demogra- 
pher Andrew Cherlin. 

And here’s one way the stereotypes 
don’t apply: some of the increase in 
households headed by unmarried fathers 
may be attributed to gay men who re- 
cently won the right to get custody or 








adopt. Curt Peterson, a Minneapolis 
strategic-planning consultant, split with 
his wife after he came out as a homosexu- 
al. They share custody of Andrew, 16, but 
Peterson’s house is home base. Peterson 
takes pleasure in “the simple stuff of life. 
Just being there. Making sure that on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays we have hot cinna- 
mon rolls for breakfast.” As manager of 
Andrew’s ice-hockey team, Peterson also 
invited the whole team to see In and Out, 
the Kevin Kline film about a gay teacher. 

Some research has suggested that af- 
ter divorce, teenagers fare better with the 
parent of the same sex. “Single dads tend 
to have older children on average than 
single moms, and may be especially like- 
ly to parent older boys,” says University of 
Maryland sociologist Suzanne Bianchi. 
Thomas Hoerner, a Fort Worth, Texas, 
sales manager, took primary custody of 
his three sons, then 3, 7 and 9, at his wife’s 
suggestion. Balancing his career, rela- 
tionships with his kids and ex-wife and 
running a household was difficult. “I 
couldn’t get my arms around it all,” he 
confesses. He tried to take a job out of 
state, but his ex-wife took him to court 
and won. Hoerner became active in Fa- 
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thers for Equal Rights and wrote a book, 
Bachelor Parents and Their (Dys)Func- 
tional Families: A Guide to Successful 
Parenting for the Single Male. Now, 10 
years after his divorce, he recalls with a 
chuckle, “My oldest son says that what 
was missing with a woman’s touch was 
certainly made up for with electronics.” 

For fathers of daughters, the chal- 
lenges are different. “I can’t teach her all 
the frilly things of being a girl,” says Brent 
Ahrens, a Birmingham, Ala., store detec- 
tive who cares for Malia, 5. But there are 
compensations. On his days off, Malia 
wakes him early, and they head off toa lake 
where a buddy has a boat. “She outfishes us 
both,” he boasts. Deryck Miller, a youth 
counselor in Eagan, Minn., who has cus- 
tody of daughter Nashan, 13, wasn’t sure 
how to broach the subject of menstruation. 
In the end, he says, a Girl Scout manual 
“gave me the best breakdown.” His advice 
to other dads: “Get to that other side, and 
don’t stay stuck on that male macho-ism.” 
It’s a pointer that any single father 
whether hopscotching or serving hot 
rolls, is sure to endorse. —With reporting by 
Deborah Fowler/Houston, Marc Hequet/St. Paul 
and Hilary Hylton/Austin 
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When Love Is 
Mixing It Up 


More couples 
are finding each 
other across 


racial lines—and 
iTare tare 
acceptance 


By FRANCINE RUSSO 






IJUANA RICKS AND MICHAEL GILLESPIE HAVE BEEN DATING 
. for three years and hope to marry. The African-American 
Ricks, 23, a Yale-drama giad student, and the Caucasian 


Gillespie, 29, a chiropractor, always loved the idea of 


blended-race children. But since Sept. 11, the idea of mix- 
ing up America’s races has seerned even more urgent. “If we have 
more diverse children,” Ricks urges, “they can educate others about 


different races and cultures and be more 
prepared for issues that might arise.” 

Brave words. But when it came time 
to tell her parents about Gillespie, Kicks 
hesitated, knowing his race would be au 
issue. “I told my mom I met this great 
guy who was smart and handsome aud 
she says with a giggle, “a little bit white. 
Her mother, she says, was “struck 
dumb.” But soon her parents came to 
know and like her boyfriend. 


If the couple marry, they will join a 
youth vanguard mariying intersacially in 
iicicasing munbers and meeting 
though far fiom total--tulerance 


fauuilies. ‘Lhe 


Picdle: 
hua then number of 
intiAcd-1ace iairiages--between whites, 
blacks, Asiaus aud Hispauics--has more 
than doubled since 1980, from 2.5% to 5% 
or, by sume estimates, 6% today. 

In a new survey of biracial couples 


by the Washington Post, the Henry J 


Phowsraph for TIME by Asia Kepka 


Newly Wed 
L.E. Hartmann-Ting and 
Dr. Leon Ting 
@ Not Standing Out 
At Harvard, where heisa 
fellow, they attract fewer 
stares than in the ‘burbs 
Blending Together 
“For my generation, 
our cultures feel so 
much alike,” says 
Hartinann-Ting 


Kaiser Family Foun 
dation and Harvard 
University, 72% of 
respondents said 
their families had ac- 
cepted their union 
immediately. 
tance, however, was lower among black- 
white couples, two-thirds of whom re- 


Accep- 


ported at least one set of parents | 
objecting at first. There are still only 
450,000 black-white marriages in the 
U.S., compared with 700,000 white- 
Asia aud 2 million white-Hispanic. 
Lutes sacial coupling is actually rock- 
eling up faster than the stats indicate, 
suggests University of Michigan soc iolo- 
gist David K. Harris. According to his re- 
search, | in 6 interracial unions is a co- 
habitation, so the prevalence of intimate 
partnerships among the races is greate1 


than it appears. And casual dating be- 
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tween groups is even more common. 
The Post found that 4 of every 10 Amer- 
icans said they had dated someone of 
another race and almost 3 in 10 said it 
had been a “serious” relationship 

Brita Roy, an Indian American, met 
her boyfriend George Jones, an African 
American, at Vanderbilt University, 
where the 2]l-year-olds are students. Al- 
though her parents in Michigan are im- 
migrants from India and Jones attended 
all-black elementary and middle schools 
in Selma, Ala., the two say they have far 
more similarities than differences. They 
both attended small, upscale boarding 
schools; both are career minded. They 
share tastes for hip-hop music, Thai and 
Italian food, and 
shopping at Banana 





1 


racial couples are most prevalent in 
cities, university towns and large states 
with diverse populations: California, 
Texas, Florida and New York. And not all 
interracial dating is considered equal 
Black-white couples lament that the his- 
toric divide between their races is still 
the hardest to overcome, whether deal- 
ing with their parents or their peers. At 
the Indian Springs school in Birming- 
ham, Ala., recalls Jones, black kids felt it 
was O.K. to date an Indian, Korean or 
Latino, but they frowned on dating 
whites, Asian-white couples have it rela 
tively easy, observes L.E. Hartmann- 


Ting, 32, a white grad student who lives 
in Medford, Mass., with her husband Dr 


/@ Blending In 
Tijuana Ricks and 
Michael Gillespie 
@ Standing Out 
In downtown New Haven, 
they sometimes attract 
“good-natured” 
comments 
@ Wanting to Mix 
“We had no political 
agenda in falling in love,” 
\ Says Ricks 





'| Mixed marriages have 
| 


bled since 1980 





Republic. And they're well educated and 
affluent, like many interracial couples. 


Leon Ting, 30, a fellow in pulmonary 
medicine at Harvard. She feels curiosity 
rather than hostility from neighbors in 
her suburban apartment building about 


her Chinese-American husband. 


HAT JONES AND ROY ARE A 
couple reflects partly the 


fact that their peer group In their hometown of New Haven 
and pop culture have long Conn., Ricks and Gillespie attract some 


sent the message, whether “good-natured” comments. But they re- 


through movies like Save the Last Dance 
or ad campaigns like Benetton’s, that in- 
terracial dating is cool. “In adolescent life 
and culture, kids hang out together in all 
different kinds of groups. It’s what's ac- 
cepted, what one sees on TV, in the 
movies, in tons of advertising,” says Ron 
Taffel, author of The Second Family: How 
Adolescent Power Is Challenging the 
American Family. “Now when kids date 
interracially, they're not doing it to rebel 
or upset their parents but because it’s a 
part of life. It’s a profound difference 

But if some experts see a change in 
the climate, it remains a change limited 
to certain corners of the country. Inter- 
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call with a chill a road trip through Mis- 
sissippi where they met with “scathing” 
stares when they held hands in a Wal- 
Mart. And while they and couples like 
them work on narrowing the divisions be- 
tween groups in America, one couple at a 
time, their parents fret about their chal- 
lenges. While Ricks’ mother Loeida, a 
school librarian in LaPlace, La., gamely 
asserts, “My parents didn’t choose for me, 
and I don’t choose for my children,” 
Ricks’ father Thomas, a career military 
man, is less sanguine. “I’m a child of the 


60s,” he says, “and I remember segrega- 





tion and the marches. Yes, things have 
changed, but not that much.” & 


al 


Conseco (con-see-co) 


verb: to deal with money in a 
Shhlumehiemeeltrentccemnriiniian 
e.g., Ron sure is enjoying his 
retirement after conseco-ing all 


these years. 

















| By LAURA KOSS-FEDER 


feel guilt over not being able to give Sabri- 


FTER AN EASY FIRST PREGNANCY WITH SABRINA, NOW 4, 
f= April and Richard Simanoff of Huntington, N.Y., were mys- 
f tified and heartbroken when their attempts to have a sec- 
j . y . ond child brought nothing but grief. Since 1999, April, 34, a 


i = ll homemaker, has had five miscarriages. Countless medical 


tests have found no definitive cause. This unexplained secondary infer- 
tility—as the inability to conceive or bear a second child is known—has 
propelled the Simanoffs onto an emotional roller coaster. They say they 


flicts about 10 million men and 
women, those people hit with sec- | 
ondary infertility face a unique 
anguish. Couples are often in 
shock or denial when they can’t 
conceive or carry a second child, 
especially if their first pregnancy 
went smoothly. They also feel 
caught between the world of the 
fertile and the infertile, with no 
place to turn for support or em- 
pathy. “Friends and family dis- 
miss secondary infertility as a loss, 
figuring you should be grateful if you al- 
ready have one child,” says Diane Clapp, 


na a sibling, anger when people ask when 
they're going to have their next child and, 
most of all, a sense of not belonging. 

“I'ma stay-home mom, but I can’t re- 
late to that world, since [those moms] all 
have more than one child,” says Simanoff, 
who will try some new treatments this 
fall to help her maintain a pregnancy. 
“You're just so isolated in dealing with 
secondary infertility that you have to cre- 
ate an environment that makes you feel 
better in any way you can.” 

While infertility is an emotionally 
and financially draining disease that af- 


& The Simanoffs 
April and Richard 
have a daughter 

@ Conception 
History 

April, 34, has had 
five miscarriages 
in two years 

@ Emotional Toll 
They feel alienated 
from families with 
and without kids 


psychiatric nurse and medical-informa- 
tion director for Resolve, a national in- 
fertility-education and -advocacy orga- 
nization based in Somerville, Mass. 
Although no hard statistics are avail- 
able, infertility experts and reproductive 
endocrinologists say the number of peo- 
ple suffering from secondary infertility 
grows every year. Clapp estimates that 
there are 3 million people coping with 
secondary infertility, up from 
about 1.8 million in 1995. 
Physicians and therapists 
who specialize in counseling 
infertile couples have seen 


practice become devoted to 
those with secondary infertili- 
ty, up from as little as 10% just 
five years ago, according toa 
study at Cornell University. 
Dr. Stephen Corson, di- 
rector of the Women’s Institute 
for Fertility, Endocrinology and Meno- 
pause in Philadelphia, suggests two rea- 








as much as one-third of their | 
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Tommy, 3, through 
in-vitro fertilization 
(IvF). But that can 
bring guilt of its own. 
Women who need to 
spend hours at the 
doctor’s or have bed 
rest can’t be the 
moms they want to 
be. And children may 
be worried by their 
mothers’ going to the 
doctor so often. April 
Simanoff has _ ex- 
plained to her daugh- 
ter why she goes to 
the doctor so much, 


and she takes the | 
child along on some |} 
appointments. “Sab- || 













waiting longer to have babies, History 
and more couples in their 
second marriage are trying to 


men with secondary infertility 


ty patients that Corson conduct- 
ed last year for the American Society for 
Reproductive Medicine. 

Just as the root causes of secondary 


Used in-vitro 
fertilization for 

: 7S ™_| their second child 
have children. In fact, 52% of | mpersistence 

It took them eight 
were married before, accord- | years to get J.R. his 
ing to a survey of 578 infertili- \ hoped-for sibling 


Raabs had a fence put in their back- 
yard. Afraid Michael would tunnel 
under it, she had special wiring 

put in the ground to prevent 


‘ @The Licatos ; ; 
Karen and Jeffrey | this from happening. 
have two children “I had to step back and 
sons for the rise: people are | @ Conception realize this was over the top,” 


she says. “My husband and I 
would try to take 15 minutes 
out of each day to just talk 
about what we were feeling 
[and] put everything into per- 
spective. The bottom line was 
to enjoy our son as much as 
possible and focus on him and not 
the guilt or the pain.” They adopted their 
second child, Alex, now 7, from Guatema- 
la in November 1993. And Raab, with the 


infertility differ, so do reactions to it. || help of Resolve, launched her own sup- 


Elizabeth Raab, 46, a Cataumet, Mass., 
geriatric case manager, is one of 12 chil- 
dren. It took her and her husband Mi- 
chael, 41, a mechanical engineer, a year 


to conceive their first child, Michael Jr., 
in 1989. But after trying to have a second 
child for two years, Elizabeth realized 
she was undergoing early menopause. “I 
didn’t want to believe that this could 
happen, since I came from such a large 
family and just figured that I would have 
a lot of kids,” she says. She reacted by 
becoming overprotective of Michael Jr., 
now 13. When he was two years old, the 


F10 





\r 


Couples are often in shock o 
they can’t conceive or carry a second child 


port group in 1991 in nearby Hyannis, 


| just for those with secondary infertility. 


Some couples feel guilt about not be- 
ing able to give their child a sibling. Karen 
Licato had to 
a hold back tears 
aenital when when her son 
J.R., now 1, got 
up in front of his 
first-grade class 
during a parents’ observation day and told 
his classmates he had a brother. “Everyone 
else in class had a brother or a sister, and 
our son felt he had to say the same thing,” 
says Licato, 44, a Plainfield, N.J., home- 
maker. “This broke my heart, and when 
we talked about it, J.R. and I sat down 
and had a really good cry afterward.” 
Licato and her husband Jeffrey, 41, 
eventually conceived their second child, 





rina is so used to my 
going to the doctor 
that she just thinks it’s a part of normal, 
everyday life,” Simanoff says. 
Secondary infertility in a second 
marriage has a whole other layer of ten- | 
sion. A spouse who already has a child | 
may not be as willing to undergo fertility | 
treatments or choose adoption as is the 


| spouse who is childless and desperately 


wants a family. “Couples need to agree 
upon a course of action, if any, and just 
how far they will go to have a child to- 
gether,” says Dr. Harriet Simons of 
Wellesley, Mass., author of the book 
Wanting Another Child: Coping with 
Secondary Infertility 

Susan Harlow, 45, who has a 25- 
year-old daughter from a previous mar- 
riage, tried to conceive a second child 
through fertility drugs and insemina- 
tions for the first eight years of her 13- 
year marriage to Jim. A diagnosis was 
made of pelvic adhesions and blocked 
Fallopian tubes. The high cost and low 
predicted-success rate dissuaded the 
Harlows from trying tvr. Although this 
was a struggle for both, it was a lot hard- 
er for Jim. “My wife always had her 
daughter Melissa to fall back on, and I 
just felt like I had to go at this alone,” 
says Jim, 43, an auditor for the State of 
Oklahoma. “I'd have trouble going to a | 
mall, for instance, because there are just 
too many kids there, and Susan couldn’t 
understand that.” Today, however, the 
couple shower three cats and one dog 
with affection. Says Jim: “Finding 
something you can focus on as a couple, 
other than your infertility, can help 
make all the difference.” ) 
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Each of us takes a different path to faith. 


Join acclaimed author Philip Yancey 
as he chronicles his own 
extraordinary journey. 


Shae 


Philip Yancey’s powerful new book 
charts the course of his crisis of 
faith and his search for inspiration 
in the lives of people from all walks 
of life, including Dr. Robert Coles, 
G.K. Chesterton, Mahatma Gandhi, 
John Donne, Dr. C. Everett Koop, 
and Annie Dillard. 

Through the experiences of these 
remarkable people, Yancey reaffirms 
his commitment to his faith. His 

is an unflinching and utterly 
unforgettable account that gives 

the phrase “soul searching” a 
whole new meaning. 


“T love, and am grateful for, 
every marvelous book 
Philip Yancey writes.” 
—ANNE LAMOTT, How My Faith 
author of Traveling Mercies Survived 


the Church 


urvivor 


Listen to Philip Yancey at ¢ 
soulsurvivorbook.com 


'é a 
Available wherever books are sold 


$ Doubleday 


Also available on BDD Audio Cassette and in a Large Print Edition 


























By HARRIET BAROVICK Not long ago, sperm-bank customers 


had no such choices, and many preferred 
J %} NCE DANIELLE ODOM DECIDED TO HAVE A CHILD ON HER || to know as little as possible about their 


. own three years ago, she had to grapple with the unusual 
im logistics her situation posed. After deciding that — 


“mates.” But as the clientele has shifted— 
fewer married couples, more 








‘ a sperm donation from a close, married male /m Family Laura , lesbian couples and single 
u 4 ; J - A eo = 4 z 2 
a friend did not feel right, the 33-year-old hospi- | Rissover and Cathy women—the nation’s 100 

z Plotke, with their kids odd sperm banks have 


tal administrator from Georgetown, Texas, began to imagine | jane 3 and Pryor.5 bani the way thay do 


her ideal donor in the parlance of personal ads: “Single white | m Approach Each carried | business. Many of these 
aia ae —__ 1 achild from the same a 

‘ rants : 

donee. “Wthddk i woula women want as much 


female seeks intelligent, sensitive, fun- |} tory. Within a month, Odom | pave liked him if | met information as possible 
ny man, preferably tall, with above- || was inseminated and later | him,” says Rissover about their children’s 
average IQ, for insemination—with no || had twins, Camila and Ga- | m Key Donor Traits provenance, so they can 
strings attached.” briel. “I was looking for this | He reminded each of pass it on to them later. 

She wasn’t far off base. Asperm bank || dream man,” she says. “And \ favorite familymembers / “Jt’s become very con- 
in California was offering online “cata- || at the bank, I could pick him, —— TT — sumer driven and competi- 
logs” of donors with such details as sar || Anything I wanted—ideal traits, what- | tive in the past 10 years particularly, as 
scores, college degrees and medical his- || ever—there was a myriad of choices.” women have rightfully taken over the po- 
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@ Family Danielle Odom, 
33, single mom by 
choice, with twins Camila 
and Gabriel, 2 

@ Approach Consulted 
sperm bank after finding 
she needed to bear 
children soon or not at all 
@ Key Donor Traits “A 
sense that he was a good 
person, over things like 
height and hair color” 


the donor resembles, how optimistic his 
grandparents were and a family medical 
history going back three generations. 


OME BANKS OFFER AUDIOTAPES 
of donors and photo match- 
ing—a process by which the 
bank will find a donor who re- 
sembles a photo, often of a 
partner, submitted by the client. Xytex 
Corp. of Augusta, Ga., goes so far as to of- 
fer adult photos and even videos of will- 
ing donors. “We shoot them in the clinic 
in an interview format and also get them 
in their own environment, with a fa- 
vorite instrument, say, or just walking in 
the park,” says p.r. director David 
Towles. Xytex is one of the few that offer 
so-called identity-release donors, men 
who agree to allow the child to contact 
them by obtaining information from the 
y bank after age 18—an increasingly impor- 

. tant provision for many women. 
— Uncertainties surrounding anony- 


sition of selecting their don- 
ors,” says Dr. Charles Sims, 
medical director of Califor- 
nia Cryobank, the largest 
sperm bank in the country. 
“In the past, the primary con- 
cern was safety. [But now] 
it’s not just ‘I want a healthy 
baby’ but ‘What sort of hu- 
man being is this donor?’” 

In fact, Mr. Genetic 
Right comes in all sizes, col- 

















<|| ors, styles and attitudes. In addition tothe || spring and denote such details as reli- || mous donors lead many sperm-bank 
z|| basics—hair and eye color, weight and || gion, blood type, favorite foods, hobbies, || clients first to seek out a “known donor”: 
|| race—extensive “donor profiles” may pro- || colors, whether the donor has successful- || the best male friend from high school 

vide essays from a donor to future off- || ly got anyone pregnant, which film actor || with the great IQ, say, or the married 
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of OnStar Corp, Buckie up, America! For more information, visit www.buickrendezvous.com or call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 


; 
tar ©2001 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Buick is a registered trademark and Rendezvous and Versatrak are trademarks of GM Corp. OnStar is a ° 
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friend (as David Crosby is to Melissa 
Etheridge and ex-partner Julie Cypher), 
with kids of his own. But potential emo- 
tional and legal complications can make 
this approach feel too risky. Using a 
sperm bank offers more control. “I had 
one friend who was always whispering his 
SAT score and IQ in my ear,” says 
Chicagoan Laura Rissover, 35. “But in the 
end, it was very important for us to define 


into programs, where they typically stay 
for one to two years. Most are between 18 
and 40; more than half are students. And 
their reasons for staying go well beyond 
the average $75 per specimen. 

“Money may be a part of the appeal at 
first,” says Eric, 30, a married engineer 
and three-year Xytex donor who was 
deeply affected by a close friend who 
could not conceive. But Xytex “requires so 








our own family.” Rissover and her partner || much time and commitment from you 


Cathy Plotke each carried a child with the 
same donor from California Cryobank. 
In fact, sperm-bank clients often 
know more about their donor's genetic 
and medical history than they might about 
any men with whom they choose to pro- 
create. Regulations vary according to state 
law and individual bank policies. (The 
FDA will begin regulating sperm banks in 
2003.) But after medical screening and | 
personal interviews, on average only 
about 4% of willing donors are accepted 


Quaker 
Add hot v we 


that if you don’t have another reason for 
being here, you don’t stick it out.” 

The proliferation of women choosing 
donor insemination has raised new ques- 
tions, however, such as the risk that half- 
siblings will accidentally meet and marry. 
Sims says limitations on the number of 
specimens any one donor can provide 
make the risk “highly unlikely.” In part to 
prevent such couplings, Jane Mattes of the 
3,000-member group Single Mothers by 
Choice has started a sibling registry where 








Among the available data on donors: SAT scores, favorite films and baby photos 


moms can list their banks and donor num- 
bers. Another concern is that it is impossi- 
ble to verify family medical histories on 
donor profiles. Bank staff members say it 
would be hard for donors to lie: donors, 
who can be disqualified just because they 
strike a staff member as odd, meet fre- 
quently with “donor managers” and must 
update their information regularly. Yet 
California Cryobank is being sued by a 








woman whose child has a serious kidney 
ailment not included on the donor’s fami- 
ly medical profile. The donor, says Sims, 
did not know his family had the disease. 
For this and other reasons, the drive to 
know as much about donors as possible 
will continue, as will the drive by sperm 
banks to refine the donor population. Most | 
recently, Xytex has begun to require that 
donors be at least 5 ft. 8 in. Explains David 
Towles: “Tall—along with college educat- 
ed, sensitive, nice—tends to sell well.” 
—With reporting by Maggie Sieger/Chicago 
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what are you doing with your kids this winter? 
= kK d S 


BOYS AND GIRLS 







felt crafts 
snow sculptures 
gifts to bake 

outer space bedroor 
indoor playhouse 
holiday cards 





On sale 11/05 


Martha Stewart Kids is brimming with fascinating things for 


parents and kids to do together. Spread cheer with handmade 


in holiday cards. Bake festive treats. Have fun with fuzzy felt projects. 
* You'll find easy how-to instructions, recipes, and more in the 


latest issue of Martha Stewart Kids. 


Available on newsstands, online at marthastewart.com, 
' or by phone at 800-274-6800. 


i 


MARTHA STEWART KIDS™ MAGAZINE IS $4.75 (CANADA $5.75) PLUS $2 SHIPPING AND HANDLING. MARTHA STEWART KIDS MAGAZINE 
1S NOT INCLUDED IN A REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MARTHA STEWART LIVING MAGAZINE. 














High schools crack 


down on suggestive | 
cheerleading moves | 


By AMY DICKINSON 


T’S A CHILLY FRIDAY NIGHT, 
and the varsity cheerlead- 
ers of Walt Whitman High 
School in Bethesda, Md., 
can see their breath as they 
cheer for their football team, the 
Vikings. The girls bounce, tumble 
and lift smaller members onto 
human towers. The Viking prin- 
cesses wear their hair in neat 
ponytails, scrubbed faces strain- 
ing with smiles, voices rubbed raw 
with exertion. A girl with 
springs for legs does 
backflips along the edge 
of the field. “We didn’t 
do stunts like this when I 
was a cheerleader, many 
moons ago,” sighs Bren- 
da LeGrand, their coach. 
In fact, a look at mod- 
ern cheerleading reveals 
that it bears about as 
much resemblance to 
parents’ memories of the 
perky sideliners as Chub- 
by Checker does to Bey- 
oncé Knowles. As any viewer of ESPN’s 
popular National High School Cheerlead- 
ing Championships knows, contempo- 
rary cheerleading is part rigorous sport 
and part Vegas-style entertainment. The 
tension between the two is prompting 
schools, communities and national cheer- 
leading associations to lay down some 
guidelines about what is and what is not 
acceptable along the sidelines. 
Some of the biggest wheels in the cheer 
business (known as the “spirit” industry) 


Spic 
Cheers 





The saucy moves in Bring It 
On, top right, inspired 
school cheer squads like 
the one at Johnson High in 
Savannah, Ga., above 








are the increasingly popular “All-Star” 
competitive squads, which are run out of 
private gyms, often as part of gymnastic 
clubs. All-Stars are the flashy fringe of the 
cheering world; because they are pri- 
vately run and unencumbered by school 
affiliation, the squads blur the bound- 
aries between spectacular gymnastics, 
outrageous stunts, cheer and dance. They 
have helped make competitive cheer the 
fastest-growing women’s sport in the 
country. The squads exist to practice, 
perform and compete, and have popular- 
ized an in-your-face style of cheering and 
seductive dance move- 
ments that have alarmed 
some adults, 

Joyce Whitaker, vice 
president of Cheerlead- 
ers of America, says that 
after 15 years as a com- 
petition judge, she re- 
cently has seen routines 
that she feels were way 
too sexy. “We don’t want 
to see squads ‘humping’ 
the floor, thrusting their 
pelvises and slapping 
their butts,” she says. 
“Sometimes I'll tell a squad after compe- 
tition, ‘You're really good, but you really 
need to tone down your suggestive 
moves.” Some cheer associations have 
adopted guidelines telling squads they 
will be penalized in competition for such 
movements, for inappropriate clothing 
and for “slashing”—a particularly aggres- 
sive form of cheering that has squads 
more or less taunting the audience with 
body movements and hand gestures. 

Dawn Pierson, coach of the North- 





east Ohio All Stars, says her squads push 
the envelope, both athletically and in 
terms of their moves, but not so much as 
they used to. “A lot of All-Star teams are 
re-evaluating their ‘thrusting’ —competi- 
tion judges don’t want to see fourth- 
graders out there bumping and grinding.” 

Techniques popular at All-Star squads 
have filtered into the tamer world of high 
school sideline cheer through camps, 
videos and the movie Bring It On, a cult 
favorite among high schoolers about 
cheerleading in California. But many 
schools prohibit the elaborate mounts, 
stunts, flying and dancing that All-Star 
squads work to perfect. And while the 
National Federation of State High 
School Associations annually updates 
its guidelines about safety, appropriate 
apparel and dance moves, it is up to 
communities to enforce them. 

In Savannah, Ga., the cheerleading 
squad at Johnson High School had to al- 
ter some routines when the Savannah- 
Chatham County school board received 
complaints that their routines contained 
lewd gestures. Crystal Tyson, 15, captain 
of the Johnson squad, says the girls were 
inspired by music videos and a summer 
cheering clinic to choreograph their rou- 
tines, including a certain dance move. 
“The school board called it a ‘pelvic 
thrust,’” she says. 

Now the Savannah school board 
will vote on revising an existing policy 
to include a clause prohibiting “lewd 
gestures ... and suggestive or vulgar 
movements” on the part of any school 
performer. And, board member Lori 
Brady says, “that includes the chess 
club.” 5 
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TWO-ROOM SUITES. 
GREAT RATES. 
SACKS OF TOYS. 


HOMEWOOD FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
JUST MIGHT BE THE BEST PACKAGE YOU GET THIS SEASON. 


We at Homewood Suites® by Hilton have a gift for you, It's a special — 
ways, each suite cc 


holiday rate on our two-room suites, As 
fully equipped kitchen and complimen 


HOMEWOOD 
SUITES 


Hilton 





Reserve your holiday suite online 
and receive a $10 discount 





on online purchases www.homewood-suites.com 
at www.zanybrainy.com, 1-800-CALL-HOME® 
ZX Brainy 
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Help from the Internal Revenue Service 
for those affected by the 
Terrorist Attacks 


The attacks in New York and Washington have 
affected all of us. 
Taxes shouldn’t add to the worries. 


We have a special toll-free telephone number 
for people who may have trouble filing or paying 
their taxes because of the tragedies on September 11. 


CALL 1-866-562-5227 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


in English 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. local time 
in Spanish 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. local time 


We encourage you to call with any tax question. 
We’ll cut through the red tape and answer quickly. 


You can also get information on the IRS Website at 


www.irs.gov 


va 
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The Box Meets the Cube 


Hot new video-game consoles from Microsoft and 
Nintendo arrive in stores this week. So which is better? 


HE OCCUPATION BEGAN A FEW WEEKS AGO, THE DAY THE BIG PARCEL ARRIVED 
from Microsoft. “The Xbox,” said a co-worker we'll call Stein. He eyed the 
package hungrily, as if it were a hot pizza walking by itself down the hall. 
“Anyone want to play football?” asked his sidekick, JT. The two of them 
followed the thing into my office, where I uncrated it. It was a vcR-size video- 
game console, black with a dollop of mint jelly. I attached it to my TV. My friends 





They played for what 
seemed like forever. I figured 
they'd had enough when they 
both chose the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers and played against 
each other. But Stein’s Bucs 
humiliated JT's. So they re- 
matched. And then again. 
When Stein suggested “it 
would be really cool to invite 
some other guys over and have, 
like, a sleepover and play all 
night,” I threw them out. I had 
work to do. Nintendo's Game- 
Cube had showed up, and it 
also needed reviewing. 

Just in time, The Game- 
Cube ($200) and the Xbox 
($300) will both be arriving in 
retail stores this week. If you are 
of a certain age and inclination, 
you're probably wondering: 


Questions for Quittner? Send 
e-mail to jquit@well.com 


elbowed me aside and booted up NFL Fever. 


DUELING JOYSTICKS Microsoft's 
heavy-duty Xbox and Nintendo's 
cuddly GameCube could 
separate the men from the boys 


Which one should I buy? And 
what about Sony's PlayStation2, 
which came out last year? 

Having tried all three, I sus- 
pect that only the most experi- 
enced gamers will be able to tell 
the difference in terms of per- 
formance—they’re all outstand- 
ing. So your decision should be 
based not on the machines but 
on the games they play. 

That said, I'd recommend 
that anyone with young kids 


| lean toward the cute and lov- 
| able GameCube. Nintendo has 


mastered that market, and by 
mid-December should have 
20 titles ranging from new 
twists on old characters—Luigi’s 
Mansion, a Mario spin-off—to 
Pikmin, the latest from Shigeru 
Miyamoto, the genius behind 
the Zelda franchise. The 
GameCube has abandoned its 
cartridge format; games now 





come on adorable mini-CDs. 

Older (age 15 and up), more 
hard-core gamers will want that 
Xbox. The machine is Micro- 
soft’s beachhead in the console 
wars, and I predict it will be a 
big success, even though it costs 
50% more. It’s a gorgeous piece 
of equipment that includes an 
internal hard drive (so it can 
respond at blink-of-the-eye 
speeds to your every com- 
mand). While Microsoft offers a 
few child-friendly titles, includ- 
ing Shrek, it’s the adult-oriented 
fare that will distinguish this 
machine. I was particularly en- 
amored of a surfing simulator, 
Transworld Surf. 

Finally, longtime Play- 
Station users will probably want 
to upgrade to the P2, since they 
can still use their old Play- 
Station games as well as new 
titles that take advantage of the 
P2’s increased horsepower. I'd 
love to chat more about this, but 
I have work to do. BK 
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How many calories 
are you burning reading this 
magazine? Now there’s a way to 
find out. Just breathe into the 
BodyGem, a hand-held gizmo 
that instantly measures your 
base metabolic rate. Armed 
with that information, you'll 
know how many calories you 
can eat per day and how much 
exercise you'll need to bum 
them off. The BodyGem is avail- 
able at select health clubs 
check www.healthetech.com to 
find out which ones—just in 
time for turkey season. 


At the stroke of 
midnight last Wednesday the 
Web went beyond the .com. 
Now there are more than 
160,000 Web addresses that 
end in .biz. Yes, .biz. It’s one of a 
barrage of new domains launch- 
ing this fall, including .info, 
which appeared in September, 
.museum and .name. Sorry, 
www.show.biz is already taken 


Aclever new screen 
saver adds a twist to the old 
virtual aquarium. Download 
DALiworid, available free at 
www.daliworid.net, and 
gorgeously realistic angelfish, 
parrot fish and other sea dwellers 
will swim around your desktop. 
But don't get too attached: after 
a while the fish will swim away 
over the Internet, off your desk- 
top and onto someone 
else's. —By Lev Grossman 
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ANew Way to Shop fora College 


An online service helps parents save for tuition every 


time they spend for groceries, gasoline—or even a house 


S PARENTS INDULGE THEIR CHILDREN WITH VIDEO GAMES AND OTHER 
gifts, they’re often unable to shake one of their biggest worries: every 
dollar spent today is one that won't be around for the kids’ college 





years. A recent report from the College Board only stoked those fears: 


in the past year annual tuition costs surged an average of 7.7% to $3,754 
for a four-year public college and 5.5% to $17,123 for a private university. 
Fortunately, though, there are now more ways than ever to save for college. 





Forty-eight states current- 
ly offer a prepaid-tuition plan 
or tax-advantaged college- 
savings plan, and sev- 
eral have both types 
of these so-called 529 
plans. In the first half 
of the year, the num- 
ber of prepaid-plan 
accounts was up 33% 
from the same period 
in 2000, while the 
number of savings-plan 
accounts rose 181%. 

A for-profit college- 
savings network called 
Upromise hopes to add even 
more savers with a unique 
twist on the 529 program. It 
offers parents ways to save 
even as they spend. A few 
cents of each dollar they pay 
for gas, a car or even a home 
can go into a special college- 
savings account set up 
through Upromise. “People 


Sharon Epperson is a corre- 
spondent for CNBC Business 


sa 


founder Michael Bronner. 
The money you save can 

go directly to a 529 plan run 

by Fidelity or Salomon Smith 


| Barney. The laws governing 


these plans have made them 
highly attractive, allowing tax- 
free appreciation of invest- 
ments and tax-free with- 
drawals for education, 
beginning in 2002. Also, start- 
ing next year, savers will be 



























are stuck. They're | state’s 529 plan with no feder- 
not saving, and 
they feel guilty. 
This allows them 
to get started,” 
says Upromise 


| al tax or penalty. 


Thousands of restaurants, 
online merchants and major 
companies, such as General 
Motors and ExxonMobil, have 

teamed up with 
Upromise to offer 
rebates on pur- 
chases. In return, 
these corpora- 
tions hope to 
improve cus- 
tomer loyal- 
ty. Hal 
Cramer, 
president of 
ExxonMobil, 
says his firm 
uses its market- 
ing budget to pay 


@ 4-yr. private 






Wi 4-yr. public 


the rebates and a membership 
fee to Upromise. 
For every gallon of gas you 








Upromise account. GM re- 
bates $150 for college if you 
buy or lease one of its vehicles. 
Want to refinance your mort- 
gage? Countrywide Home 
Loans will contribute 0.2% of 
your loan amount to the col- 
lege account. Century 21, 
Coldwell Banker and ERA will 
give back 0.5% on the pur- 
chase or sale price of a home. 
Use a credit card you've regis- 
tered with Upromise at any of 
7,000 restaurants, and get 10% 
back as college savings. Live in 
New England? If you shop at 
A&P, Shaw’s, Star Market, 


| Shop Rite or Stop & Shop, you 











-Tultion and fees—, Room and board —, 


will get back 3% to 5% of your 
grocery spending on hundreds 
of brands like Coke, Kellogg’s 
and Kraft. The rest of the 
country can look forward to 
the same rewards from grocers 
next year. 

It’s easy to sign up with 
Upromise: just register your 
credit cards, loyalty cards and 
billing information at 
upromise.com; or call 888- 


| 434-9111. Friends and relatives 


can also sign up to contribute 
to a favorite child’s account. 
Joseph Hurley, author of 
The Best Way to Save for Col- 
lege, warns that “some people 
may be misled” if they think 
that rebates from Upromise 
merchants will pay for the en- 
tire cost of a child’s college ed- 
ucation. “Just see it,” he says, 
“as a potentially small, and in 
some cases more significant, 
benefit to the college-savings 
fund.” Upromise estimates 
that a family earning about 
$60,000 a year, with 15 years 
to save for college, could accu- 
mulate $13,000 to 
$15,000 if it actively 
participates in the 
Upromise program. 
Next year Upromise 
plans to sign up more 
merchants and invest- 
ment firms and to allow 
parents, relatives and 
friends to make direct 
contributions to the ac- 
counts. Each of these 
moves will help parents grow 
their college savings. The 
sooner they start, the better 





News. E-mail her at sharon. | able to roll over money forthe | buy, ExxonMobil will con- chance they will have to beat 
epperson@nbc.com | same beneficiary to another tribute up to 4¢ to your the rising cost of tuition. ea) 
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Both pride themselves on being objective. But only one can 
recommend a mutual fund that fits in your portfolio. 





Mutual Funds. With all due respect to His Honor, you probably don't want 





A snapshot of mutual 
him giving you advice on mutual funds. You want an Investment Specialist fund families available 
Fortunately, there’s Charles Schwab. We offer the kind of expert advice through Schwab. 
you'd expect from us = Janus 
Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. m INVESCO 


American Century 
This is no minor detail. Especially when you realize that our advice covers erican Century 
‘ m Dreyfus 
over 1,200 no-load, no-transaction fee funds Y 


Of course, having access to a wide array of funds is one thing. Helping 2 oe 
you choose the right ones is another sede’ 
That's why we suggest you speak to one of our Investment Specialists oe 
It gives us a chance to discuss your financial goals and explain all the things le 
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Baseball says two poor teams have to go. Players 
wonder if the owners are just playing hardball 


By BILL SAPORITO 





T IS DIFFICULT TO MAKE THE CASE THAT 

the Montreal Expos would be missed 

should Major League Baseball shut the 

team down, as it has all but promised. 
The Expos themselves have been missing 
in action, losing about 90 of 162 rencontres 
each season. They stink in two languages. 
Not that many Montrealers have noticed— 
the team averages a league low of fewer 
than 8,000 fans a game. 

That's the best of the worst case for 
baseball’s plan to boot two clubs from the 
league. Cutting the number of teams to 28 
from 30 would eliminate 50 player jobs, not 
to mention hundreds of positions from the 
front office to hot-dog vendors. The league 
would save some $40 million of the $160 
million it sends in subsidies to also-ran clubs 
such as the Expos. The remaining teams 
would also get a bigger cut of baseball’s $2.5 
billion network-television deal. And, purists 
argue, the quality of play would improve in 
a league that has been diluted by expansion. 

Although the possible hit list also in- 
cludes the Florida Marlins, Tampa Bay 
Devil Rays and Oakland A’s, the other 
bleeding candidate for “contraction” is the 
Minnesota Twins. Unlike the Expos, the 
Twins have loyal fans and a competitive if 
inexperienced team. But the state’s flinty 
taxpayers have refused to chip in for anew 
stadium to replace the charmless Metro- 
dome, meaning that the Twins can’t en- 
hance revenues from skyboxes and naming 


MONTREAL EXPOS 
Record: 68-94 (.420) 


even find them on cable. Musical-chairs 
ownership doesn't help in a hockey town 
MIXKESOTA 
at 9 g Record: 85-77 (.525) 
ue Attendance average: 22,286 
— 


Payroll: $25 million 
Scouting report: Twins made 
a run at AL Central title. But owner Pohiad 
won't bankroll talent. Looking to get out 


HEADING FOR THE SHOWERS? 


Florida Marlins: The team won a World Se- 
ries and then was broken up for parts 


Tampa Bay Devil Rays: An expansion mis- 
take. Unsettled ownership, awful stadium 


Oakland A's: They want a new stadium like 
the Giants’ Getting on this list might heip 


rights and such. The Twins also have an 
owner, billionaire banker Carl Pohlad, 
who has been unwilling to invest in big 
salaries. “It makes no sense for Major 
League Baseball to be in markets that gen- 
erate insufficient local revenues to justify 
the investment in the franchise,” said 
commissioner Bud Selig. Minnesota 
brings in $25 million locally, near the bot- 
tom. The league’s proposed solution to this 
Twins shortfall: hand Pohlad (and the oth- 
er loser) from $125 million to $150 million 
to close up shop. 
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Commissioner Selig says the 
league can no longer keep 30 teams afloat 

Selig’s timing of the announcement— 
hours before baseball’s labor contract ex- 
pired and two days after the finish of a 
great World Series—infuriated the players’ 
union, which viewed it as a hardball bar- 
gaining tactic. The league is desperate for 
some kind of salary cap, like that of the 
NF Land the NBA, because the owners are 
unable to contain themselves. Witness 
Texas Rangers boss Tom Hicks’ signing 
Alex Rodriguez to a 10-year contract worth 
$252 million. Union president Donald 
Fehr issued a terse denunciation and then 
filed a grievance. Said former commission- 
er Fay Vincent: “Once again, the owners of 
baseball have made a terrible mistake.” 

Blame baseball’s screwy economics. Al- 
though all teams share equally in the money 
ginned by network-television and merchan- 
dise sales, the revenue that each team col- 
lects locally from TV deals and ticket sales is 
theirs alone. That means big-market teams 
like the New York Yankees, which pull in up 
to 15 times as much local money as the Twins 
and Expos, can write big checks for the best 
players when they become available. The 
Yanks’ payroll was $110 million last season, 
vs. $25 million for the Twins. 

Big-market teams thus have an ad- 
vantage over their small-market cousins, 
which has proved out in playoff appear- 
ances. Of course, money can’t explain 
everything. If the big-city teams ought to 
dominate, how do you account for Chica- 
go’s Cubs and White Sox? Or the Boston 
Red Sox’s karmic futility? 

Selig, whose family owns the small- 
market Milwaukee Brewers, tried to narrow 
the revenue gap by charging rich clubs a tax 
and redistributing the wealth to the lesser 
ones. But last week the owners concluded 
they were throwing good money after bad. 
They are also worried that rising debt at 
some clubs could cause them to go bust. By 
chopping two welfare teams, owners hope to 
improve the chances for other stragglers. 

This is small solace to fans in Minnesota. 
Last week in Minneapolis the team’s staff 
grimly tried to conduct business as usual, in 
the event the worst doesn’t happen—a not 
unlikely event, given the logistics and the 
union’s legal challenge. “We sold eight sea- 
son tickets yesterday,” said spokesman Sean 
Harlin. The Twins were also getting help in 
Washington, where Minnesota Senators 
Paul Wellstone and Mark Dayton lobbied 
the Administration to strip baseball of its 
antitrust exemption. Given that the current 
President co-owned the Texas Rangers, this 
is what’s known as a grandstand play. a 
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PRINCE CHARLES has trouble with the chickadees. There’s that whole 
mistress business, and the way his mom won't leave her job so he can have 
it. Then last week, during the Prince's tour of Latvia, a girl named ALINA, 16, 
slapped him with a red carnation—her way to protest Britain's involvement in 
the war against Afghanistan and Latvia's attempt to join NATO. That's a lot to 
expect from a flower that usually only conveys the message on prom night, 
“Now maybe your parents won't think I'm a total jerk.” The 11th-grader was 
later charged with endangering the life of a high official. Though shocked, the 
Prince gamely continued working the Latvian crowd, some of whom were 
armed with larger, even more menacing bouquets. 


ALMOST AS GOOD A VEHICLE AS ROCKY AND BULLWINKLE 





To fill those few moments when Rudy Giuliani isn’t on television, the New York City mayor’s office re- 
leased tourism commercials for him to appear in. Supporting cast includes Barbara Walters and Woody 
Allen. In one spot, a man runs the bases in an empty Yankee Stadium, sliding headfirst into home. Why, 
it’s Henry Kissinger! He brushes the dirt off his face and says something that’s supposed to sound like 
“Derek who?” In another, ROBERT DE NIRO, on a Thanksgiving parade float with BILLY CRYSTAL, yells, 
“Are you gobblin’ at me?” In yet another, Yogi Berra conducts the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
before asking “Who is this Phil Harmonic?” And in the most disturbing spot, a woman at a diner orders a 
“Ben Stiller with a side of bacon,” at which point Ben Stiller and Kevin Bacon sit on either side of her, 
fulfilling her sandwich fantasy. Warning to tourists: If this happens to you, just pay the check and leave. 


FEUD OF THE WEEK 


CARNIE (FORMERLY 
FAT) WILSON 

AGE: 33 
OCCUPATION: Poor 
man’s Ricki Lake 
BEST PUNCH: Angry 
at the fat jokes in 
Shallow Hal, she 
said, “I had tears 
running down my 
face in the theater ... 
It made me feel like | 
was a big joke.” 


PETER (FORMERLY 
FUNNY) FARRELLY 
AGE: 44 
OCCUPATION: Co- 
director of Shallow Hal \ 
BEST PUNCH: “She's 
dead wrong ... it must 
have hit things for her 
that we couldn't have 
foreseen.” Plus, 
Wilson, like the Hal 
lead character, once 
busted a chair. 


| _ 


WINNER: Wilson. Compared with her gastric-bypass surgery on the Net, this is a dignified publicity move 
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By JOEL STEIN 





: Prexy Punch-Out 


The ugliest political brawl since 
the Jefferson-Adams presidential 
campaign—MELISSA GILBERT vs 
VALERIE HARPER for the presi- 
dency of the Screen Actors Guild 
is being contested owing to a ballot- 
instruction technicality. Gilbert's 
surprise victory culminates a cam 
paign in which Harper, who ran on 
the Actors Moving Forward slate, 
refused to debate Gilbert, of the 
Restore Respect party. 

Harper sent out a 

mailing disclosing 

that Gilbert 
scab in a 1989 movie; 


a ) o 


was 
Gilbert was forced to 

send out an e-mail 

explaining why she 

was too busy to ap 

pear at SAG strike events last year 
(birthday parties, dying dog, nanny 
quitting, husband Bruce Boxleit- 
ners knee surgery). Victorious 
Actors Moving Forward treasurer = 
Kent McCord, of 


Adam-12, said, “I have never seer 


candidate 






an attempt to obliterate the truth = 
in the manner the Melissa Gilbert | 
campaign has.” The election was 3 | 


seen by many as a referendum on 97 





Harper-supporting outgoing pres- 
ident William Daniels, 
the voice of Knight 
Rider’s K.1.T.T., who 
was faulted for his 

















handling of the com- 
strike _ this 
year. Others chose to 


mercial 


see this election 
as a really fun- 
ny mudsling 
ing feud , 
between ‘ 


‘70s TV 


stars 











ESSAY 








Lance Morrow 


Has Your Paradigm 


Shifted? 


Having a common enemy has given most of us a whole new attitude 


RATTLESNAKE LOOSE IN THE LIVING ROOM TENDS TO END 

any discussion of animal rights. Turn loose anthrax and 

al-Qaeda in America, and look for a similar effect. In two 

months of a weird autumn, Americans have been 
shocked out of one country and into a strange new territory 
called the homeland—a cozy expression, vaguely British, that 
Americans have never used before. Up to Sept. 11, “homeland 
security” would have seemed a redundancy. Why shouldn't 
the homeland be secure? 

We've passed through a paradigm shift. Over the weekend, 
the President’s man Karl Rove went to Hollywood to talk to 
producers about hearts 
and minds, and the 
propaganda reels that 
might be made—new 
stories, new heroes, new 
villains. It’s not hard to 
imagine the movie treat- 
ments being hammered 
out on a thousand key- 
boards now: “It started 
as an ordinary Septem- 
ber day...” 

Pieties centered on 
individual rights have 
yielded to pieties of col- 
lective purpose and na- 
tional security. In the 
Old Paradigm, flag wav- 
ing was disapproved of 
and patriotism an em- 
barrassment. You stood with everyone else, but never quite 
sang the anthem aloud. In the New Paradigm, the entire na- 
tion is festooned and flapping red, white and blue. 

In the Old Paradigm, police were marginal blue blurs from 
the outer boroughs, and fire fighters merely the hired help. In 
the New Paradigm, they are Heroes Who Rushed into the 
Burning Buildings When Everyone Else Was Running Out. 

In the O.P., machismo was a fault and the military an ar- 
chaic and expensive nuisance. The N.P. admires strong men 
and manly virtues—courage and self-sacrifice. In the Vietnam 
years, the massive “daisy-cutter” bomb represented everything 
brutal and inhumane about the American war; in Afghanistan 
last week, it seemed just another useful weapon. 

The Old Paradigm said Bush stole the election in Flori- 
da. In the New Paradigm, even many Democrats are grateful 
that Al Gore isn’t sitting in the White House. In this sense, 
the N.P. is nonpartisan, though it tilts toward the conser- 
vative (when someone wants to blow up your country, you 


JOHN SOMMERS t-—-REUTERS 


OLD PARADIGM Cincinnati cops 
were at odds with the public 











naturally want to conserve it). Bill Clinton is a relic of anoth- 
er time, like the 1920s party boy F. Scott Fitzgerald stranded 
in the landscape of the Great Depression. 

O.P.: hyphen-Americans. N.P.: Americans, period. Noth- 
ing like a common enemy to unite and focus all that diversi- 
ty. O.P. says it’s not about Islam. N.P. says if it’s not about Is- 
lam, why isn’t every Muslim leader rising to condemn bin 
Laden? Under the O.P., racial profiling was abhorred, offi- 
cially at least. Now racial profiling of male air travelers from 
the Middle East seems an inevitable piece of common sense; 
it is no longer a matter of pulling people over merely for Driv- 
ing While Black. After 
Sept. lL], I was a guest on 
an African-American ra- 
dio show in Detroit. Al- 
most every one of the 
callers wanted to ship 
Detroit’s entire Muslim 
community back to the 
countries they came 
from. The New Para- 
digm goes in for abusive 
political incorrectness 
that would have been 
censured under the Old 
Paradigm. The New 
Paradigm is not always a 
nice one. Wartime en- 
courages a certain brac- 
ing ruthlessness. But be 
careful when the Consti- 
tution begins to seem like the Old Paradigm. 

In truth, the New Paradigm is the way Americans are 
sharpening their wits in the presence of great danger. It is the 
reinstatement of an older model—a pre-Vietnam perspective. 
You hear that reinstated moral design in Bush’s quaint—and 
artful—use of the word evil. He speaks of “the evil ones” and 
“the evildoers”—and at first it sounds like the vocabulary of 
professional wrestling. But Bush means to tell the evil ones that 
he is as willing as they are to deal in absolutes. The Old Para- 
digm dismisses the concept of evil as being an ignorant demon- 
ization of cultural differences. The New Paradigm says that evil 
is evil. On this matter, the New Paradigm is correct. 

Evil has its physics. It is a current that passes through the 
world, and through the human heart. It manifests itself some- 
times in violent acts; it often makes itself invisible, like an 
electromagnetic flow, a dark, humming force field. Evil is 
much more active and surprising than gravity, but like gravity, 
it is mysterious. It may hide itself in deep and ancient caves. & 


IW HO4 SEIT BARIS 


NEW PARADIGM An officer in 
Arizona with one of his new fans 
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got milk? 







Your little angels 
can't stay little forever. 
The calcium in milk 
is just what they need to 
help their bones grow. 
Now if you could 
only keep them from 

getting older. 


Super Size 


“S CORPORATION AND ITS AFFILIATES. 


a Y 


(©2001 AMERICA’S DAIRY FARMERS AND MILK PROCESSORS. ©2001 McOONALD'S CORPORATION THE GOLDEN ARCHES LOGO. 








AMILY SEDAN + SPORT SUSPENSION (PERFORMANCE-TUNED FRONT AND REAR STABILIZER BARS, SPRINGS AND STRUTS) = CAMRY SE, 
HERO. CAPE OPTIONAL. (STARTING AT $19,455." AS SHOWN $25,085.) 
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GET THE FEELING. TOYOTA. 


J toyota.com 
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